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It was the known intention of Bayard Taylor to pre- 
pare the material which composes the following work 
for publication. A partial arrangement for that pur- 
pose had been made between him and the present pub- 
lishers. Had he lived to complete his plan, doubtless 
the form of the matter would have been changed, by 
adapting it to the reader rather than the hearer, and 
the scope of the whole work would have been enlarged 
and, here and there, elaborated, so as to complete a 
design which was necessarily restricted by the brief 
limits of time prescribed to a course of lectures. 

However much additional interest might have been 
given to the work, had Taylor lived to carry out his 
purpose, the editors felt themselves to be unauthorized 
to attempt changes so serious, which might have left 
upon the volume the impress of their literary style and 
opinions rather than those of the actual author. Noth- 
ing beyond the corrections of verbal errors and of over- 
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sights has tlierefnre been attempted. The original 
manuscripts of the author have been closely toUoweJ, 
even to the preservation of the lecture form, which, 
now and then, may seem to be better adapted to oral 
delivery, and to the sympathetic appreciation of a 
crowded lecture -room, than to critical examination 
under the dry light of the study. 

The object at which Taylor aimed, in preparing his 
conrse of lectures for delivery before the stndentH of 
Cornell Univeisity, in which institution he held an 
honorary professorship, was that the lectures should 
serve as an introduction to the literature of Germany, 
He claimed nothing more for them. Completely as he 
may have treated of some subjects — as in the lecture 
devoted to the dissection and the elucidation of the 
underlying moral purpose of "Faust," or in that one in 
which he makes clear and gives relative position to the 
strange and abnormal genius of Richter — in the main 
his object was rather to introduce, to interest and to 
invite the student to a further pursuit of the subject for 
himself, than to provide him with accurate and thor- 
ough knowledge of a field so wide as that of the litera- 
ture of the most cultivated nation of Europe. Not one 
course of lectures uor many courses, not one volume 
nor many volumes, could have accomplished a task so 
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vast as a full critical history of Q^rman literature, from 
its remote Gothic sources to its gigantic product in 
Goethe and his famous contemporaries. The reader 
will therefore take these lectures for what they profess 
to be, at that value which the author himself set upon 
them, as a guide to intending students of German 
literature, and not as a profound commentary, ad- 
dressed to those who are already well versed in the 
subject 

However modest may have been Taylor's aim in 
making his lectures elementary and popular, rather 
than profound and exclusive, such was the native power 
of his intellect and the depth of his knowledge of 
German literature, that, whenever he touches an author 
critically, he rises to a style of treatment that may win 
the admiration of the most scholarly, and furnish food 
for reflection to the most thoughtful. The lectures on 
Gk>ethe and that greatest of modem poems, ''Faust/' 
and on that literary curiosity, half god and half moun- 
tebank, Jean Paul, are filled with the light of discov- 
ery, and abound 'yith the most subtle and suggestive 
critical analysis. ^The marks of the same powerful 
hand may be discerned throughout the other lectures, 
Taylor touched nothing that he did not beautify; 
nothing came beneath his eye that did not glow with 
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difference between a lecture and a treat 
i as that between an oration and an essa 
3r addresses itself to the mind, through tl 
)erceptions of the ear, and gives no time 
rstanding for the revising process of thougl 
of the lecture should be simple, direct an 
It should not be so elaborate and comple: 
er of announcing truth, as to call upon the 
rs of the hearer, lest the thread of the di 
)t from the moment the effort at reasoning 
rgument is out of place in a lecture. It 
LS the fruits of the intellect rather than t! 
»y which they matured* It should treat its 
iticallj. It should pour itself, in an enti 
ken stream, into the ear of the hearer, witb 
iat should bear him aloner. without the ohi 
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occasion all intellectual differences and all doubts of 
the seeming truths which are uttered. These quaUties 
will be found, as they should be found, in the lectures 
before us. The style is so pure and simple that no one 
can mistake the meaning of a sentence of the text, while 
it often attuns to passages of unconscious eloquence, 
that must indeed have been striking when heightened 
by the noble presence, the skilful elocution and the 
earnest mien of the author. 

Keeping in mind the wide difference of treatment 
that should be found in subjects addressed to the ear 
from those addressed to the eye, we know that we do 
Taylor scant justice in thus literally reproducing his 
lectures from the original manuscripts, rather than in 
the more elaborated form of the essay, into which he 
would have cast them for publication. We deprive them 
of his vitalizing presence, without instilling into them 
the new life which he might have given them with the 
after-touches of his fruitful pen, and we perpetuate in 
them qualities which, although both proper and admi- 
rable in oral delivery, may awaken cavil or antagonism 
when reproduced in hard print. This dilemma was, 
however, unavoidable. The editors feel themselves to 
be simply the intermediaries between the author and 
the public However much these lectures might have 
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been improved by toning them down to the strict de- 
corum of matter intended for publication, by excluding 
from them the forms in which audiences are addressed 
or appealed to, as well as certain familiarities and play- 
fulnesses of phraseology — all quite fitting in a lecture, 
and enjoyable by the hearers ; — ^yet we felt a reluctance 
to touch the text of Taylor with irreverent hands, or to 
tear to pieces even that which we meant to reconstruct, 
or to assume a responsibility in the act which the pub- 
lic might not be disposed to tolerate. Taylor was too 
high a character, and he filled too large a place in our 
literature, to be subjected, in the helplessness of death, 
to the wrong of having his work tampered with, even 
by tender hands, devoted to fulfilling a purpose of his 
own. The master's hand is as stiff as the pencil which 
he held, his blood is as dry as the colors upon his 
palette : let the pupils stand before his unfinished work 
in the stillness of reverence ; but let no one impose a 
tone or a tint upon the canvas, lest the world of to-day 
and the world of to-morrow should say that the picture 
is not his. 

a H. B. 
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EABLIEST GERMAN LITERATURK 

Etebt one knows how mnch is added to our under- 
standing of an author's works when we become ac* 
quainted with his biography. We thus discover what 
qualities he has inherited, what others have been deve- 
loped through the vicissitudes of his life, and what have 
been attained by labor and aspiration. This is equally 
true of the literature of a race. It has its pedigree, its 
birth and childhood, its uncertain youth, and its vary- 
ing fortunes through the ages, before it reaches a ma- 
ture and permanent character. Although it grows in 
grace and variety of expression, and charms us most 
when it gives large and lofty utterance to the thought 
and feeling of our own times, we none the less need to 
turn back and listen to the prattle of its infancy. 

I therefore propose to go back to the earliest known 

foundation from which German Literature grew, and to 

trace, in outlines which I shall try to make both simple 

and clear, the chief phenomena of its early life. The task 

is not easy ; for the development of the literature of a 

I)eople must inevitably take hold of History with one 

hand, and of Philology with the other, — ^both sciences 

essential to the intimate knowledge of all important 
1 1 
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Uterary works, yet forbidden to me within the limits 
which I have chosen. But, even after avoiding, as far 
as may be possible, historical and philological digres- 
sions, I find myself embarrassed by the abundance 
of the purely literary material ; for the annals of Ger- 
many not only extend much further into the past than 
those of England, but the research of her scholars has 
been longer and more laboriously employed in illumi- 
nating the dark comers of her history. The dullest 
chronicler, the most mechanical rhvmester who ever 
turned the hand-organ of doggerel, if he has left but 
a paragraph or couplet behind him, is labelled and 
placed on his pedestal in the pantheon of early Teu- 
tonic letters ; but, fortunately, no disguise of language, 
no magic of distance or the romance of circumstances, 
can wholly bewilder us. When we begin honestly and 
earnestly to study the records which have been pre- 
served, we soon perceive the relative value of names 
and achievements, and it is not difficult to separate the 
few original, really creative minds from the crowd of 
imitators and secondary intelligences. 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to those names and 
works which belong, by undoubted right, to the literary 
history of Germany,— the landmarks, sometimes wide 
apart, which indicate change and progress, — and shall 
simplify my task by the omission of many names which 
would furnish, at best, only a dry catalogue, difficult to 
remember, and of little value when remembered. 
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The aborigines of Germany had their bards, their 
battle-songs, and their sacrificial hymns, when they first 
became known to the Bomans. From the little which 
Tacitns tells ns, we are justified in inferring a more ad- 
vanced sti^e of civilization among the (Germans than is 
now implied in the term '* barbarian.'* The Bomans, 
like the Greeks, looked down npon all other races with 
a certain degree of contempt, and generally misrepre- 
sented both their condition and their capacities. When 
the emperor Joliaji the Apostate declares that the 
songs of the people on the Bhine sonnded to him like 
the cries of birds of prey, his opinion is worth no more 
to ns than that of any man now-a-days who thinks the 
German language harsh and disagreeable because his 
ear is not accustomed to the sound of it About the 
time of Julian's short reign, a work was written, which 
has escaped to refute the inference which might be 
drawn from his statement, — or, at least, to render it 
very improbable. This work has only a philological 
relation to German literature, but the interest which 
it possesses in this respect is so remarkable, — it stands 
so entirely alone, with nothing before it, and nothing 
for nearly four hundred years after it, — that one must 
here pause, having found the starting-point of our in- 
vestigations. 

When the Goths commenced their migration west- 
ward from the plains north of the Black Sea, in the 
fourth century after Christ, they gradually became 
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Christianized on the way. One of the first converts, 
by name Ulfilas, bom in the year 318, became a bishop 
of great sanctity, who was highly honored by the em- 
perors of the East He died in 388, immediately after 
attending the oecumenical council of Constantinople, 
where he defended the Arian doctrine. The Ooths, 
I may here remark, remained Arians for three hundred 
years longer, and their priests read the services in their 
own language until the ninth century. Ulfilas trans- 
lated the Bible, except the Books of Kings and Chro- 
nicles, into Gothic; and tradition says that he was 
obliged to invent an alphabet, as the Gt>ths had no 
written language at th£t time. Copies of his transla- 
tion were known to be in existence about the year 900 ; 
then they disappeared, and the work was lost to the 
world for more than six hundred years. The fact that 
Ulfilas was an Arian undoubtedly caused his translation 
to be regarded as heretical, and led to its suppression. 
Toward the close of the sixteenth century, Mercator, 
who has given his name to his projection of the ^lobe, 
discovered the four Gospels of Ulfilas in the Abbey of 
Werder, in Northern Germany. The ancient manu- 
script was carried to Prague, where, at the close of 
the Thirty Tears' War, it fell into the hands of the 
Swedish Count Konigsmark, who presented it to the 
University of Upsala. It is called the " Codex Argen- 
teuSy"' or silver codex, from its being illuminated in sil- 
ver letters on purple parchment In the year 1818, the 
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EpisUes of St Paul, in the translation of Ulfilas, were 
discovered in the monastery of Bobbio, in Lombardy. 
Thus we have recovered nearly the whole of the New 
Testament in Gothic, written within twenty or thirty 
years of the same time when the celebrated Greek 
manuscripts of Mount Sinai and the Vatican are be- 
lieved to have been written. 

The value of this work requires no explanation. The 
German scholars seem to be entirely agreed that the 
language of the Goths in the fourth century, thus risen 
to new life after centuries of death, is very superior 
to the German language, to which it gave birth, in 
harmony and purity of tone, in grammatical construe- 
tion, in richness and precision of expression, and espe- 
cially in dignity and power. They find it familiar and 
foreign at the same time, hinting its old relationship of 
blood and feeling, yet breathing of much that has been 
lost in the mixing of the races and washed away by time. 

If the Gk)thio language be the legitimate mother of 
the Old German, it must also be, through the Saxon, 
the grandmother of English, and of the Swedish and 
Danish. A single passage from the Gospels of Ulfilas 
will make this evident, even to those who are not far 
advanced in German studies. I take the Lord's Prayer, 
which, phrase by phrase, can easily be compared with 
either the English or German words : 

Atta ansar, tbn in himinam, yeihnai namo thein ; qvimai tbiadi- 
nassxLS theinn ; vairthai vilja theins, sve in liimina, jah ana airtbai ; 
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hlaif ansarana thana sinteinan gif uns bimma daga ; jali aflet nns 
tbatei skulanssijaima STasre jah Teis afletam tbaim Bkulamunsaraim ; 
Jab ni briggais una in fraiatabnjai, ak lansei uns af tbamma ubilin ; 
unte tbeina ist tbiudangardi, jab mabts, jab vnltbas in aivins. Amen. 

Here we see one of the lost stages of travel, whereby 
many of the words of our daily usage were carried from 
their far home in India^ through Tartary, over the Cau- 
casus, around the Black Sea^ and so westward until they 
reach history. It is a curious circumstance that the 
two sounds of thy in English, are derived from the 
Gothic. The German race must once have used these 
sounds, and then have lost them. But they were carried 
by the Visigoths to Spain, and still belong to Icelandic, 
after having been dropped out of Swedish and Danish. 
We might almost say that the Gothic of Ulfilas is the 
point whence the elements which have become separated 
in English and German began to diverge; but there 
are one or two later fragments wherein they are still 
blended. 

A language so finely developed as the Gothic must 
haye had its literature. We may assume this as cer- 
tain, even without evidence. Nevertheless, as in those 
buildings of the Middle Ages which are constructed out 
of the ruins of Boman and Grecian cities, we still see 
the ancient chisel-marks and fragments of carvings and 
inscriptions, so in the literature of the German lan- 
guage, after it took its distinct form, we constantly de- 
tect the earlier Gothic materiaL But we are unable 
to reconstruct the fragments. We only know that the 
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sixth and seventh centuries must have been rich in 
songs and warlike ballads, which kept alive the deeds 
of Theodoric and Odoaker, kings of Italy, and Attila, 
the Hun, and the heroes of Burgundy and Flanders who 
still survive in the "-ATiidttwgrenZted." As Christianity 
extended its dominion, the influence of the priests was 
exerted to substitute sacred for secular literature. The 
Greek and Boman authors, moreover, constituted an 
aristocracy, beside which any productions of a language 
counted barbaric, must sink to the lowest plebeian 
leveL What learning there was in those days, we may 
easily imagine, turned up its nose at the strains of the 
native minstrels. 

The man who converted the pagan Saxons by the 
sword, who laid the first broad foundations of German 
nationality and German civilization, was the first to 
value these half-suppressed elements of a new literature. 
He is called Karl the Great in the history of his own 
race, but we know him better as Charlemagne. While 
in the interest of Christianity, he put down the old 
Teutonic religion with one hand and pushed back the 
Saracens with the other, he was far wiser than the 
Christian spirit of his day. He did not attempt to 
transfer the already crumbled culture of pagan Bome 
to the banks of the Bhine, but used it as a guide to a 
new, an independent German culture. His one mistake 
was that he confided the execution of his plans exclu- 
sively to the clergy, as the only educated class, instead 
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of creating a class of learned men outside the pale of 
the Church. 

Charlemagne loved the German language, and was 
acquainted with its songs and ballads. He caused a 
complete collection of the latter to be made, and had 
them sung or recited at his court, rightly seeing in them 
the basis of a new literature. We are perhaps indebted 
to this circumstance for the reappearance of the ancient 
themes in the later epics ; but the original collection is 
irrevocably lost Ludwig the Pious undid, as far as it 
was possible, the great national work of his father. In 
his bigoted old age, he refused to hear the German 
songs which he was accustomed to recite in his youth, 
— and we can understand how immediately the clergy 
would take advantage of his prejudices, to suppress the 
growing national taste, and keep literature as well as 
religion in their own hands. The long strife between 
Germany and Bome, which has broken out afresh in 
our time, secretly existed then. Although some of the 
early German emperors virtually selected the popes, 
the Church was patient, and probably then anticipated 
the day when, at Canossa, two hundred and fifty years 
later, Gregory VH. would set his foot on a German 
emperor's neck. 

The treaty of Verdun, in 843, between the grandsons 
of Charlemagne, was a fortunate event for Germany, if 
it could have been perpetual, for it dissolved the politi- 
cal connection with Italy. But death and life were tied 
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together by Otto L, a hundred years later, and the evil 
that followed has not been worked out of the race 
to this day. We have no record of any particular 
edict concerning the suppression of the collection of 
ballads made by order of Charlemagne ; but the multi- 
plication of copies must have ceased during the reign 
of his son, and those already in existence could hardly 
survive theological prejudice for three hundred years, 
until the Hohenstaufen emperors protected a new era 
of literature. 

From the few fragments of the language which have 
been preserved, I shall quote a part of the oath of Charles 
the Bald, the grandson of Charlemagne, in 842, very 
nearly five hundred years later than the (Jothic of Ulfi- 
las. You will notice that both the German and Scan- 
dinavian elements have become more marked, while 
the English, or rather Anglo-Saxon character, has been 
diminished by separation : 

In godes minna ind in thes clirlsti&nes folches ind onser bMherd 
gebaltnissi, fon thesemo dage f rammordes, sd f ram sd mir got gewiczi 
indi mahd fnrgibit, sd haldib tesan minan bruodber s66d man mit 
rebtii sinan bmodber seal, in tbid tbaz er mig sd sama dno, indi mit 
Lndberen in nobbeinia thing ne gegangu tbe minan willon, imo se 
Bcaden werdbln. 

At this time there were several distinctly marked 
dialects, the chief of which, in Germany, were the High- 
German, which was again divided into Frankish and 
Suabian, and the Low-German, or Saxon, from which 
1* 
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the Plattdeutsch of to-day is descended. The separation 
of both the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian branches 
had commenced before the time of Charlemagne, and 
the remains of their early literature are not generally 
included in that of Germany. The fragment of the 
poem of Beowulf, for instance, is given to our race by 
the German scholars, partly for philological reasons, 
and partly because it belongs to a different SagenkretSf 
or legendary cycle. Had the heroic ballads of the sixth 
and seventh centuries been preserved, we might perhaps 
have been able to mark the exact point from which each 
of the two great modem languages moved in different 
directions ; but we can only say that the earliest literary 
remains, which are speciaUy and distinctly German, date 
from after the separation. 

The earliest of these is known as the "HUdebrandS'- 
lied'' — the Song, or Lay of Hildebrand. Only a small 
part of it survives, and we owe its existence to a for- 
tunate chance. It appears that two monks of the 
monastery of Fulda, who had perhaps originally been 
soldiers, filled up two or three blank pages of a theo- 
logical manuscript by writing upon them what they 
remembered of a popular heroic poem. The manu- 
script is as old as the middle of the ninth century, and 
the poem was probably composed between 750 and 800, 
or nearly at the same time as the oldest Scandinavian 
Edda. The fragment is still preserved in the library at 
CasseL It is written in the Low-German dialect, but 
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with Bigh-G^nuan forms of constmction, and is, there- 
fore, much more difficult to read than the Oath of Charles 
the Bald. The story has a remarkable resemblance to 
that of Sohrab and Bustum, told by the Persian poet 
Firdusi in his ^^Shah Nameh^'* and retold in admirable 
English verse by Matthew Arnold. Hildebrand, one of 
the warriors of Theodoric the Goth, has been thirty 
years absent with his master, among the Huns, and now 
returns with him to his own kingdom. Hildebrand had 
there left behind him a wife and a young son. This 
son, by name Hadubrand, now a strong warrior, comes 
forth with his men to meet the strangers, and chal- 
lenges his father to combat Hildebrand recognizes 
his son, tells him his story, and offers him his golden 
bracelets. But Hadubrand answers that his father is 
dead, that sea-faring men brought the news of his 
death, that he believes Hildebrand to be a crafty Hun, 
and he will only accept the bracelets with the lance, 
sword against sword. Hildebrand finds it impossible 
to decline the defiance; lances are cast, swords are 
drawn, and the shields of both are hacked in pieces. 
Here the fragment breaks oflf ; but the Song of Hilde- 
brand, although not written, seems to have lived orally 
among the people, and seven hundred years later it 
was sung again by Kaspar von der Boen. The end is 
that Hadubrand is overcome, but not slain, by his fa- 
ther, and both return together to the wife and mother. 
The '* Mldebranddied** is written in a rude alliterative 
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I saga-measure, — that original form of verse from which 
our rhymed poetry is derived. This, in its tnm, is tm- 

I doubtedly the later modification of some much older 
form. The fact that classic poetry was read according 
to quantity, and the saga-measure according to accent, 
shows the complete independence of the early Gothic 
and German poetry of the influence of the Greek and 
the Roman. It is impossible to guess when either al- 
literation or rhyme originated ; both are probably as old 
as well-developed human language ; for children and 
savages always discover them and play with them. But 
the fact that alliteration appears equally in the oldest 
German, Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian, indicates that 
it must have been inherited by each equally from the 
Gothic; and thus it is perhaps as old a form of poetry 
jas the Homeric hexameter. The ancient rule required 
that the accent not only fell on the important words, 
but two words in the first line, and one in the second, 
must commence with the same letter. The effect is that 
of a half-rhyme at the commencement and middle of a 
line, instead of a whole rhyme at the end. In fact, the 
early Norsemen and Germans called this measure the 
Stahreinif and the three alliterative words Liedstdbe 
(song-sticks), or bars, upon which the lines rested, very 
much as a melody is supported by bars, in music 
This is the derivation of our word s/are, which we still 
use to designate the verse of a song. To make the ex- 
planation clearer, I will quote two stanzas in the saga- 
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measure, from Lowell's poem of " The Voyage to Vin- 
land": 

" Weak was the Old World, 
Wearily war-fenced ; 
Oat of its ashes. 
Strong as the morning, 
Springeth the new. 
Beauty of promise, 
Promise of Beauty, 
Safe in the silence 
Sleep thou, till cometh 
Light to thy Uds ! " 

As we find the first written basis of the language in 
the Gothic Oospels of Ulfilas, so we find the first sur- 
viving relic of a native, autochthonous German litera- 
ture in the Song of Hildebrand. Let us now examine 
what is left of it. I will first select the passage where 
Hadubrandy the son, speaks to Hildebrand, the father : 



« 



Hadubraht gimahalta 

HUtibrantes sunu : 

Dat sagetun mi 

iiserl liuti : 

alta anti f rdtg, 

de& %r hina w&run, 

dat Hiltibrant hetti min fater 

ih heittu Hadubrant. 
Fom her 6ftar giweit, 
fldh her Otachres nid, 
hina miti Theotrihhe 
enti mnerd degand filu. 
Her furlaet in lante 
luUihi sitten 
prfit in b^re, 
barn unwaEsan, 
arbeolaosa." 



So spake Hadubrand, 
Son of Hildebrand : 
" Said unto me 
Some of our people. 
Shrewd and old, 
Gone hence already. 
That Hildebrand was my fathel 

called, — 
I am called Hadubrand. 
Erewhile he eastward went. 
Escaping from Odoaker, 
Thither with Theodoric 
And his many men of battle. 
Here he left in the land. 
Lorn and lonely, 
Bride in bower. 
Bairn ungrown, 
Having no heritage." 
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I tliiuk ne caimot help feeling both the simplicity, 
ami tlie natural dignity, of these lines. The language is 
the pliiinest possible ; there is not here, nor anywhere 
in the poem, an approacli to metaphor ; the situation ia 
so thoroii<j;lily epic, that it requires no poetical adorn- 
ment. After Hildebrand throws down his golden brace- 
lets, and Hadubrand charges him with being a tiicty 
old Hun, the latter says : 



Dat BngGluil mi 


•■Thissiud unto me 


Etolidanlf 


SeB-fuHngmen. 


westur ubar wi>ntilsBO, 


From over Midland^eS. 


.Ul man wic fiirnain : 


Th»t battle took him : 


Tul iai HiUibrant, 


DcftdlB nildi'braiid, 


Heribreiitts suno ! " 


Son of Heribracdl" 


Notice, now, Iiow the poem continues : 


Hillibraht ginnalialta, 


Spake then [lildebrand, 


Horibranlcs suno : 


Son of Hcribrand : 


W»la giBibu ih 


'■ Siin'ly are I 


in dlnfiD lirustim 


From tliine armor. 


(lat d« Unb-'s heme 


Hast at home hero 


htrrdu gulrn, 


King that Is kindly. 


dat du nnli h\ desemo riclio 


\Vfl.sl not yet in Lis ranks 


rocclieoiiiwurti." 


Kangfd fts a war-man." 



Then lie continues, in a strain all the more tragic 
from its I 



nn, wnltunl 


got I 


" Well - a - day now, govern 
Qod! 


skihit I 




\\'oe-worth shall happen 1 


ta Kiimar^ 




Siiraniprs full siity. 


tr5 s.dislic. 




Ami winters. I wander, 


mib .5 io- 


il:> 


EviT called with tlin crowd 
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in f olc Boeotanterdy 

ad man mir at bore aenigem 

banon ni gif asta. 

Kn seal mih snfisat 

chind snertii hanwan, 

bretdn mit Bind billjii 

eddo ib imo ti banin werdan." 



Of shooters of spears ; 
Nor in mine own stronghold 
Delayed, as the dead. 
Now shall the child of me 
Smite me with gword. 
Bite me with broad steel. 
Or I be his slayer." 



There is nothing more nobly simple and natural in 
Homer than this last passage. Without the least effort, 
by the commonest means, the poem here rises to the 
highest epic and tragic grandeur. The last lines of 
the fragment, where the fight commences, are not less 
fine: 

Do Ustton se cerist 
askim sciitan, 
scarpSn scdrim, 
dat in dSm sciltim stdnt. 

(Then let they first the aah stride forth, with a sharp storming, so 
that it stood in the shields.) 

The passages I have given amount to about one- 
third of what remains of the original poem. 

Some scholars consider that the song of Hildebrand 
formed part of the collection made by order of Charle- 
magne. This is merely conjecture ; but it is very possi- 
ble that the lines I have quoted may have been recited 
at the court of that emperor. 

The next work which has been preserved dates from 
near the middle of the ninth century. It is sometimes 
called the " Old-Saxon Oospd Harmony ^^^ and sometimes 
the ^^Hdiand^*^ an ancient form of the modem German 
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woril Ileilinid, the Saviour, There seem to be some 
groumla for the tratUtion tliat it was written bj a Sason 
peasant, wlio was looked upon hy tbe pei.iplo as apeciallj 
iuspireii for the purpoae, during the reigji of Ludwig 
tlio Pious, the son of Charlemagne. The object of the 
writer was undoubtedly to make the life and works of 
Christ, as related in the Gospels, known to the common 
people through the medium of their own language, and 
the alliterative poeticraeaaure in which they had chanted 
to their own not yet forgotten deities. The priests, 
therefore, must have taken pains to substitute this 
Cliristian ])oem for the songs and ballads of the heroes, 
as a means of securing the faith of those tribes who, 
like the Saxons, had beou converted by force. The 
poem is a remodelling of the Gospel narrative, rather 
than a translation; in style, manner and language it 
has an original character, and tlie figures of Christ and 
His disciples receive a new and warm and impressive 
life in its lines. Vilmar even goes so far as to say : 
"It is by far the most excellent, complete and lofty 
work which the Christian jjoetry of all races and all 
times has produced. Apart from its religious sub- 
stance, it is one of the noblest poems ever created by 
the imaginative human mind, and in some passages and 
di'scriptions may be placed beside the strains of Homer. 
It is the only really Christian epic." Without accept- 
ing such an extravagant estimate, I am at least quite 
ready to admit that it contains a purer and more at- 
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tractiye poetic element than the '' Messiah " of Klop- 
stock, or the religious poetry of the English language. 

It is often noticed, by readers as well as critics, that 
what is called rdigtons poetry rarely possesses any 
striking literary value ; and the same may be said of 
polUical poetry. There is here, I thiiik. simply a con- 
fusion of terms. If we substitute the adjectives doc- 
trinal and partisan for "religious" and "political," the 
cause of the failure is evident. Literature lives and 
flourishes in the freest atmosphere of spiritual and 
political aspiration, but it begins to perish when the 
attempt is made to narrowly define and limit and cir- 
cumscribe those passions of the human soul. The old 
Saxon "Hdiand" only tells the story of Christ's life. 
Its writer knew the people he was addressing, and he 
chose the simplest way to reach their imagination and 
emotions. The Hebrew air which seems to blow from 
the Old Testament over the New, is not felt in his 
poem: the characters and situations, no less than the 
speech, are Saxon. We might almost fancy that Christ 
is the beautiful god of the Scandinavians, the white 
Balder, in a more perfect form. I shall quote a passage 
where the disciples questioned him concerning the last 
day, the end of the world : you will notice that it is a 
paraphrase of the 24th chapter of Matthew : 

Tho gengon imo is iungaron to. Then went His disciples Him 

unto, 
fragodon ina so stillo : And questioned Him secretly : 
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•■Hvi! 



Iniigo scnl ! 



quanduti Bi 
■' tliiu9 WLrolil ai 
pr than that giwand kumi 
that th@ lusto dag 
liohlcH skine 
Ihorh Wdllianskion ? 
eflho hvan \a eft thin » 



indcn nob," "How long slinll stand yet," 






quoth they, 
"This world Bi 
Ere I lien tlie nnd pomp, 
And Ihc last day's light 
Shine til rough the closing 
Clouds of the Srmanir^nt J 
When ineaQPHl thou to comi 



on thennc miJdilgard, 

manlninnl 

t(> ivdumicnnc 

dodun end! qnikun? 

Fro rain, lhe godo, 

UB is thes Srwit mikll 

waldumiiii Krist, 

hvan that giwcnlin sen 11 1" 

Tho im and word i 

alowaldo Krist 

godlic fargaf, 

them giimun Bi'ibo. 
"That habad so bidemid," quad ' 

he, 
" hiniilrikiea fader. 

waldnnd thesarn weroldes, 

cnig mannisc barn, 

hvan thiu mnrie tid 

giwinlid an thcsoru wernldi. 

Ne il ok tp wBran ni kunnun 

pides ergilos, 

thie for iiiio geginwarde 



miut 












hvnn that pi we rd en scall, 

that be willi<; an thesan middil- 

gard, 
mahlig drohtin, 



To this mil 
Unto mankind, 
To Jadgc and doom 
The quick and dead? 
Lord mine, the taring. 
Deep oar deuro U, 
All-governing Christ, ^m 

To know wh"n it comclh I" ~ 
Answrri'd them thereupon 
All-go veruiiig Christ, 
Godlike gavo to llietn, 
Even thenisc'lvcs. the men. 
So hath Ho hidden it," quoth 
he, 
•Ilrnven'sliigh Father, 
Ruling the earth-realm, 
So that know it may none 
Of the iliildren of men 
When that wonderful day 
Dawns on the world. 
Nor also verily know it 
God'K viTV angels. 
Who [iresenl before Him 
Perpctunlly wait. 
Neither dnre they declare it. 
With (ruth ot willing word- 

When it shall come. 

That He, in this middleman. 

Living I.ord. 
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firino f andon. 

Fader wet it eno, 

helag fan himile ; 

elcnr is il biholen allnzi, 

qnikun endi dodun, 

bvan il knmi weidad. 

Ik mag in thoh gitellien, 

bTilic er tecan bivoran 

giwerdad wanderlic, 

er he an these werold kome 

an thema mareon daga. 

That wirdid er an the no manon 

sldn, 
jac an them snnnon so same : 
gisyerkad sin bethiu, 

mit finistre weidad bifangan ; 

fallad sterron, 

hyit hebentongal, 

endi hiisid erde, 

bivod thins brede werold. 

Wirdid solikaro bokno filn : 

grimmid the groto seo, 

wirkid thie gebenes strom 

egison mit is ndhion 

erdboandiun. 

than thorrot thin thiod 

thnrh that gethving mikil, 

folc thurh thea forhta : 

than nis f rida hvergin ; 

ac wirdid wig so maneg 

obar these werold alia 

hetUi afhaben ; 

endi heri ledid 

kunni obar odar." 



Sin shall sentence. 
Knoweih H the Father only. 
Holy One from heaven ; 
Else is it darkened from all. 
Both the quick and the dead. 

Yet will I trulj tell jou, 
Signs to be seen beforehand, 
Wondrous to witness, 
Or ever He weighs the world 
On the famous day of doom. 
The moon shall make it mani. 

fest. 
Yea, and the sun the same : 
Clearness of them shall be 

clouded 
Deeply, and drenched in dark- 
ness : 
Fall shall the star-fires. 
White tongues of heaven. 
Earth wof ully tremble. 
The wide world shiver. 
Many shall be such marvels : 
Grimly shall the great sea 
Roar with his waves in wrath. 
And the deep become a dread 
To the Earth-dwellers. 
Pine then shall the people, 
Tom by the tribulation, 
Multitudes fall in their fear ; 
For peace shall perish, 
And wars so murderous. 
Many and mighty, 
Waste the world." 



I wonld especially call attention, in this passage, to 
the greater brevity and strength of expression, the sim- 
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pier cfnist ruction of the language, as compared with 
moilern Geriuau. Qerviniis, however, very correctly re- 
marks that the estemal form of a language is no sure 
indioiitioii of the genius of the people who speak it; we 
imist measure the importance of the thoughts espreaaed. 
The greatest richuess, power and flexibility avail but 
little, if the race is intellectually impoverished, or if its 
intellectual growth ia forcibly euppreaaed. While we 
admire this wonderful work of a Saxon peasant — the 
literary brother of Cisdmon, our earliest Anglo-Saxon 
singer, after Beowulf — we must remember that his sub- 
ject, alone, has siived his poem. Had he written of Theo- 
doric or Siegfried, he would have been frowned upon, if 
not silenced, by the emperor and the clergy. Indeed, the 
success of the " IMianil " led to the production of a rival 
poem, by Otfried, a Benedictine monk, who possessed 
the learning of the monasteries of Fulda and St. Gall, 
and made the classic authors his models, although he 
wrote in German. In the dearth of literary remains 
from that age, his work is interesting and valuable. It 
shows the accomplished scholar, as the " IMiaiid " shows 
the unlettered, but genuine poet. Otfried's poem is 
written in High-German, and in regular, rhymed stan- 
zas, so that it marks the transition from the ancient to 
the modern form of poetry. Rhyme already existed, and 
it is also nearly certain that the songa of tlie people 
were occasionally divided into verses of equal length, 
80 that Otfried is entitled to no merit for the mere form 
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of his work He manifests both skill and scholarship, 
but he is cold, mechanical and studied* I find that 
his lines, although nearer German, are more difficult to 
read than those of the " Hdiand.^^ I will quote the cor- 
responding passage, where the disciples question Christ 
concerning the end of the world, to show the difference 
between the two. Otfried's poem was finished in the 
year 868, about thirty years after the other. 



£r 84z rid th^mo gioge 
in themo 61iberge ; 
f r&getnn sie nan siintar — 
sie wib es filu wiintar : 

" S&ge ons, meistar, thinne 
wlo Udn zft g^gange, 

zSchan wio thn qnlman scalt, 

ioh wio thin w6rolt onh sdgit?" 

"G6nmet," qnad ir, "thero 

dito, 
ioh weset gl6we, thrato, 
thaz in ni diron in f&ra 
thie m&nagon Ifiginara. 
" Yrw^hsit lamarlichas thing 
iibar thesan w6rolt ring, 
in hnngere int in sfihti 
in w^negem fliihti I " 



After this walk, He set 
Himself on Oliyet ; 
Him closelj did thej question. 
Great marvel then possessed 

them. 
•* Declare us. Master, now, 
When comes the time, and 

how, 
What signs shalt thon, ere 

coming, send. 
And how the world shall find 

its end?" 
"These things consider," said 

He; 
" Be prudent, wise, and readj 
And 'gainst the danger 'ware je 
Of liars that would ensnare ye. 
" Qreat misery shall be hurled 
Over all the ring of the world, 
In plague and hunger breaking. 
In flying and forsaking I " 



Here I omit several stanzas, where the versions do 
not agree, and give three more which nearly correspond 
in language with the " Hdiand " : 



" Duit m4no ioh thin sunna 
mit ffnstere iinwnnna. 



'* The sun and moon shall frown 
In woe of darkness down. 
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ioli (illli-iil rjiili tlile stt-rron 

in |-r.U eio fi'-rrou, 

" Sill, tvt^inot Ihoiiue thumb thia 

bI thaz hlar in I'rdu lat, 
thfiruli thin sdliura grunnl 
ui tliiz ivi'irult icunai, 
" So s^iinnt Bi! mil githttlnge 
qui'man thara zi tliinge 
run wdllcoDan hfrosun 

then HflUui m^nnlsfTpn sun t" 



And fall sliail evcrj hUt 
On earth, both near and lar. 
" Behold this troubiu de«p 

Sbuil inakf all earth to weep ; 
For these aaine troubles sent, 
All sons of mon lament. 
" They with amaio unending, 
To judgment then descending 
Shull aee, througU the cloudy 

The Helt-imme Son of Man I " 



This will suffice to show the difference in dialect aud 
character hetwoeu the two poems. It ia a carious cir- 
cumstance that hoth the Saxon peasant and the monk 
Otfried, in their rival Gospel Harmonies, studiously 
avoid every reference to Jewish history or customs : 
they even omit the name of Jerusalem. We have no 
means of ascertaining the relative po])u]arity of the two 
poems ; but this must have partly depended on the dia- 
lect in which tliey were written. Toward the end of the 
ninth century, short hymns and religious poems of a 
narrative cliaracter became frequent. Only four or 
five, which are rather doggrel than poetrj-, have come 
down to us. 

One more relic of the earliest German literature, and 
only one, remains to bo mentioned. This is the "Lud- 
icuj.^lic'f,'" which celebrates the victory of Ludwig IIL 
over the Normans, at Saulconrt, in tlie j^ear 881. It 
was written by Hucbald, a learned monk, soon after the 
battle, and the original manuscript, in Hucbald"s own 
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handy is still in existence. It was discovered at Va- 
lenciennes in France. There are two peculiarities 
about this song : it is the first secular work in German, 
bj a clerical author ; and, secondly, it is not a Lied^ or 
song wherein the chief interest belongs to the words, 
the musical accompaniment being of secondary import- 
ance, but a Leich^ or song written especially for music, 
wherein the melody partly determines beforehand what 
words shall be used. Thus it resembles the text of an 
opera melody^ as contrasted with the LiedeVy or with the 
songs of Bums. In such airs as casta divGy or suoni la 
tromba^ the words are simply a carpet thrown down, 
over which the music walks triumphant ; but when the 
true VoOcdiedy or song of the people, appears, the melody 
comes to it, and lives with it as a loving and faithful 
handmaid. 

The language of the ^^HUdebranddied^^ and the ^^Lud- 
wigdied " shows the contrast between the natural poetic 
speech, and that which springs only from culture. The 
former is as simple as the speech of a child ; the char- 
acters are placed before us without explanation, we 
hear them speak and see them act, and the story is 
told ; but the monk Hucbald's song of victory begins 
with a description of Ludwig as a servant of God, and 
especially recommended to His favor. Trial and proba- 
tion are sent to him ; malice, falsehood, and treachery 
surround him. Then, when the trouble of his people 
from the invasion of the Normans becomes great, God 
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speaks to him in person, commisBioniiig him to promise 
help ami comfort, and assuring him of victory in ad- 
vance. The honest old monk does not see that Ludwig 
ceases to be heroic in proportion aa he becomes sancti- 
fied : any general will lead his troops into battle when 
he foreknows his ovra success. 

I will (juote only the description of the battle, of 
which we have but twenty lines, part of the manuscript 
being lost. This is the most spirited and picturesque 
portion of the poem : 



Tl,r> nam Ikt skild iadi sper. 


TLen look he apear and 




shield. 


pllinnliHio reit Iior, 


Miglililv rodp lo vhe field ; 


wold er wfir crnilicln'm 


Ei-ndv hf w-ns, Kiid mvrry. 


BJna wiilarsalirlinn. 


To lest bis ttdvL-rsary. 


Thii ni was iz buro long, 


Littk- time went round 


fand h.-r thja Xorthmwi ; 


Ere hf Ibo Nontiana found : 


Godi- lob gag^a ; 


'■ God be praised I " be pniili-d : 


her siliit, thrs her gereda. 


He saw wliHt he wanted. 


Tlipr kuning roit kuono. 


Tbe king rod.' knighfly : 


sang Until frAnir, 


He sung u song ligbtl.v. 


joh allC PamaQ sungun : 


And nil sang logetlicr : 


KvTtio lekt,n r 


•■ICsrUd.-i«'U.'" 


Sung was gisungon. 


Ceased the song'a delighting. 


wig was blpunnan ; 


Begun was tbe fighting : 


bluot Eh.'in in wangCn, 


Blood in cbeeks sbone cienrlj-. 


Bpilodim thpr Vrankfln, 


Fought thi' FranliR so eheerlj. 


Tlinr vnbt thcgenfi geljh. 


Ludwig. hero-iike. 


nichpin so ao Illudgwig ; 


Struck ax none could strike. 


snci indi kuoni, 


With speed, and force, and 




Bpiril : 


tliflz WM imo gckunni. 


Such did be inherit. 


Siiman tliiiruh ckluog her. 


One he battered dead. 


sunmn Uiuruh stnh Iut : 


Another slabbed and aped. 



J 
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Here the description breaks off suddenly, and the re- 
mainder of the manuscript is a thanksgiving of Ludwig 
and his Franks after the battle. 

This earliest period of German literature, commencing 
with the first traces of the written language, covers a 
space of about eight hundred years. The scholars are 
agreed in fixing, as the period of its termination, the 
accession of the Hohenstaufens to the German imperial 
throne, in 1138. But from the production of the ^^Lud- 
toigdied" to this latter date, two centuries and a half 
intervene. It is surprising that all the records which 
remain to us from that long period possess scarcely any 
literary importance. An apparent desert separates the 
old from the mediaeval realm. Yet the whole country, 
during this time — especially under the reign of the 
Ottos — was growing in industry, in civil order, in 
wealth, security and intelligence. We shall find, in- 
deed, if we carefully study history, that there was a 
literature, but of an imitative, artificial character, writ- 
ten in Latin, and not in German. Otto L, who began to 
reign in 936, added Italy again to the Empire, after a 
separation of nearly a hundred years, and the power of 
the Church began to increase. He studied the classics, 
his son. Otto IL, married a Grecian princess, with 
whom Byzantine art, and architecture came to Germany, 
and Otto HL spoke Greek almost as well as German. 
Besides, Arianism had been suppressed, the last ves- 
tiges of the old Teutonic faith had disappeared, and the 
2 
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priests, released from the labor of couversion, could 
devote much of tlioir time to other thau theological 
studies. Europe was covered with stately and wealthy 
mouasterieH, uud some of them— as St. Gaul, Fulda, 
Corvey, ami Hildesheim — became famous seats of 
learning. lo aJtlition to the legends of saints, and the 
chronicles of the Church, which were uow written in 
great numbers, tlie picturesque episodes of early Ger- 
man history were taken up, and made the subject of 
Latin epics, some of which still exist, either complete 
or in fragments, I do not consider, however, that these 
works [iroi>orly belong to Gtermau literature; their in- 
terest is simply historical. 

It is reasonable to suppose, nevertheless, that the taste 
of the people for those earlier stores of poetry from 
which tlie " Kii-U'lutir/odk-d " and "lici/iiard /lie Fox " were 
afterwards created, was not suppressed, although their 
continue<l production was discouraged in every way. 
But, during these two hundred and fifty years, the peo- 
ple were passing tlirough that change of habits and 
relations to one another which followed their change 
of faith. It was a period of ferment and transition, but 
of a material rather than an intt'lloctual character, until 
the close of the eleventh century when the Crusades 
commenced. The native Gt'rman clement of poetry lay 
dormant, but it was not dead. A'ilmar very justly says : 
" Even as the strength and activity of the soul is not 
extinguished in slecj), so »ve dare not aCfirm this of the 
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German people during the almost dumb and barren 
tenth, eleventh, and first half of the twelfth, centuries. 
As in dreams were preserved, as in the faltering, half- 
conscious speech of dreams were sung, the old heroic 
ballads of Siegfried and Theodoric, of Ghrimhild and 
Hagen, of Walther and Attila." 

I have given no specimens of the prose literature of 
Germany during the eight centuries which I have briefly 
reviewed, for the simple reason that there is none. 
Nearly all chronicles or documents were written in 
Latin, and the (German author, of course, preferred to 
use a language which his fellow-authors throughout 
Europe could read without translation. Besides, in 
the civilization of the races, poetry is the first form of 
literature, as sculpture is the first form of art. Men 
demand in the beginning, not ideas nor illusive copies of 
realities, but a shape, palpable to the eye or the ear, and 
thus the most perfect art is the earliest born. Indeed, 
we might say, that the primitive poetry of Germany, 
with its rude, short, strong lines, falling like the blows 
of a hammer, and dinting the memory with their allite- 
rative words, helped to make the popular mind ductile, 
and softer for the reception of ideas. The literature of 
Greece, France, Scandinavia and England was equally 
built on a basis of poetry. 

As I said in the commencement, it is difficult to de- 
scribe the intellectual growth of a race during those 
remote ages, without the illustration of its history. 
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Yet we Lave the relationsliip of blood aocl character to 
assist us, aud I rely somewhat on those intellectual 
instincts which have come down to ua from the Goths 
anil SasoDs, to fill up some of my own omissiona. To me, 
the lines of the "lldiand" and "Hildebrandslicd" — even 
tlie Gothic words of Ulfilaa — have something familiar 
and home-liko ahcmt them. Without making any spe- 
cial study of the language, the meaning gradually comes 
of itself, like something which lias been once learned 
and then forgotten. In the age of the Minnesingers 
and the courtly epics, to which we now turn, we shall 
find fancy and feeling and elegant versification, but 
nothing more artlessly simple, more vigorous or noble, 
than the songs of the earliest days. 



n. 

THE MINNESINGEBS. 

In spite of Buckle and the other writers of his school, 
all the phenomena of human civilization cannot jet be 
so arranged and classified that we are able to find their 
inevitable causes. Wealth may follow commerce, in- 
dustry and order may follow peace and just government ; 
but the literature and the art of a people arise through a 
combination of influences, which we cannot always trace 
to their sources. But we may at least discover the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which encourage or depress 
their growth. When a period of creative activity has 
commenced, we can then partly account for its character. 
In other words, no one can explain how that mysterious 
quality which we call genius is planted in the spirit of 
man; but, after it has been so planted, and begins to 
select the material for its work, its operation is modi- 
fied according to general intellectual laws, the effect of 
which upon it may be studied. 

There are three circumstances in the history of Ger- 
many, which did not produce the famous company of 
authors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 

which greatly favored their productiveness, and wonder- 

29 
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fully liolpccl the literary development of the entire Ger- 
man people. These circumstances are in chronological 
order — first, the Cruaatles ; second, the accession of the 
Htihenatimfpus to the imperial throne ; and third, the 
rise of Provencal literature, the first native growth from 
any of the Eomanic lai^iuages. These were contempo- 
rary events; for, although the first crusaders captured 
Jerusalem in 1099, the Emperor Conrad HI., the first 
Hohenstaufen, was crowned in 1138, and took part in 
the second c-ruaade in 1147. After the recapture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, Barbarossa led the third 
crusade in IIW— the same in which Philip Augustus of 
France and Richard the Lion-heart were commanders. 
Finally, Frederick 11,, the Hohenstaufen, and the great- 
est German emperor since Charlemagne, undertook the 
fifth crusade in 1228. The Hohenstaufen line ceased 
with the death of Conrad 11. in 1254 

Now, if we turn to Provenra] history, we shall find 
that the poetr)' of the Troubadours was developed 
from the rude popular song and ballad into that ele- 
gance and melodious form which made it the courtly 
minstrelsy of France and Italy, between the years 1090 
and 1140, and that its period of achievement lasted 
until the year 1250, so that the golden era of Provencal 
literature exactly corresponded with the reign of the 
Hohenstaufen line. Kudel, whose romantic love for the 
Princess of Tripoli has inspired so many later ballads, 
was a contemporary of Diethmar von Aist, one of the 
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^t Minnesingers ; and Bertrand de Bom, in whose 
lines we hear the blast of the trumpet and the clash 
of swords, was a contemporary of Walther von der Vo- 
gelweide, who sang of birds and the blossoms of May. 
Some of the German scholars deny that the trouba- 
dours contributed toward the revival of poetry by the 
Minnesingers, for the reason that the former sang of 
battles and heroic deeds, while the latter sang of love 
and sorrow and the influence of Nature. This distinc- 
tion is correctly drawn : the Minnesingers were not 
imitators, but nevertheless they did owe their immediate 
popularity in Germany, and the encouragement accorded 
to them by the ruling princes, to the fashion which was 
first set by the Courts of Aix, Toulouse and Arragon. 
In fact, William, Count of Poitiers, was one of the earli- 
est troubadours, and three kings of Arragon are named 
in the list of minstrels. Then, as in Schiller's poem, 
"The Might of Song," the poet sat beside the monarch, 
if he did not happen to be a monarch himself. 

Turning to the history of the house of Hohenstaufen, 
we find that although six emperors of that house 
reigned from 1138 to 1254, a period of one hundred 
and sixteen years, the character and importance of the 
Hohenstaufen rule is due to two men, Frederick Bar- 
barossa, who reigned thirty-eight years, and his grand- 
son, Frederick EL, who reigned thirty-six years. Both 
of them were men of culture and refined literary taste, 
and Frederick IL himself wrote poems in the Arabic 
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and Provcn';al languages. Ev&n the bnj Conradin, tLe 
last of the line, ivlio was executed by Charlea of Anjou 
in 12G8, left two German poems beliind him. Both 
Barliarossa aud Frederick II. distinguished tliemselvea 
\>y a bold and determined resistance to the growing 
power of the Popes. Tliey were both called " lieretica " 
by the clergy ; Frederick H. was excommunicated, his 
sudden death was attributed to poison, aud it was the 
influence of Rome which exterminated hia race within 
twenty years after hia death ; yet, during the century 
of the HoheuBtaufeiis, Germany was comparatively free 
from thi! uij^ditiuare of priestly rule. Barbarossa be- 
came the symbol of national sentiment and national 
unity among the peojjle : Frederick II. laid the founda^ 
tiou for that middle class, between the nobles and the 
peasants, which is the present strength of every nation 
of Europe ; and he began unconsciously to prepare 
the way for Luther, three hundred years before the 
Keformer's birth. They were great jjolitical architects, 
who builded broader and stronger than they knew. 
From tlie Rhone to Mount Tabor and the Sea of Gali- 
leo, from the Baltic to the gardens of Sicily, their 
lives were battles and marches ; they sat ou portable 
thrones, and their palaces were tents. 

Although Europe paid five million lives for a ninety 
years' occupation of Jerusalem, and a two hundred 
years' jjossession of the coast of Palestine, her real 
gain waa worth the sacrifice. The nations drew new 
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virtues and new graces of character from the Crusades. 
Their people came out of seclusion into a grand con- 
tinental society; all minor interests were lost in the 
two great inspirations — war and religion ; narrow preju- 
dices were swept away, ignorance corrected, knowl- 
edge exchanged, and Christian courtesy began to take 
the place of barbaric manners. When, in some Phry- 
gian forest, or some valley of Taurus or Lebanon, the 
Provengal sat beside the Saxon, the Norman beside the 
Suabian, and the lively strains of the jongleur alter- 
nated with some grave old Teutonic ballad in the saga- 
measure, there was already that stimulus of emulation 
which is the first condition of literary growth. The 
three influences which I have mentioned were blended 
together in their operation on the German people — 
the education of the Crusades, the courtly fashion of 
song, with the elegant Provencal models, and finally 
the intelligence and taste of the rulers, combined with 
their defiance of the authority of Bome. 

In regard to this latter point, I must add a word of 
explanation. I should not venture to say that the 
intellectual development of an individual or a race is 
very seriously affected by the character of his or its 
religious faith. Barbarossa, Frederick 11., Walther 
von der Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, were 
Catholics, as were Dante and Tasso. But I do assert, 
with the positiveness of profoundest belief, that no 
other agency in the history of man has so injuriously 
2» 
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interfered witli liia growth in knowledge as tlie ec- 
clesiastical power of any faith which seeks to hring 
under its excliiaive control and government all forms 
of intellectual growth. In this country, where we have 
never had, and never can have, a union of Church and 
State, it is difficult for us to understand the. spiritual 
tyranny which any form of religious belief will always 
assume when it has the power. The Church of Eome, 
in the Middle Ages, was despotic, because all civilized 
Christendom belonged to it; but any earlier or later 
variety of fiiith would, under the same circumstances, 
have assumed the same character. Tnlenmce is always 
an acquired, not a natural virtue. In the development 
of German Literature, the religious element every now 
and then asserts itself, and must be mentioned. I 
wish, therefore, to treat it simply as an inevitable fact, 
without prejudice or partisan views. 

For two hundred and fifty years, as we have seen, 
the creative spirit of literature in Germany had been 
sunk in a sleep like death ; but it now began to re- 
vive. It meets us, at the start, in a new character, 
and is the expression of a new spirit. The stages of 
transition between the "IfiMehranJsliei/" the "HvUnnd," 
the rhymed couplets of Otfried and Hucbald and the 
smooth, elaborate stanzas of the Minnesingers, have 
been lost. The new race of minstrels bej^an by bor- 
rowing form and melody from the troubadours; but 
this was all they borrowed. They belonged to an im- 
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pressible, emotional race, in whom the elements of song 
always existed, and in whom the joy of expressing and 
communicating fancy and feeling to others was always 
strong. Their language had so changed in the mean- 
time that it is now called the MedisBval High-German 
by scholars, to distinguish it from the Old High-Ger- 
man of Charlemagne's time. The first attempts at 
lyrical poetry, in the twelfth century, show the stiff 
joints of a speech which is not accustomed to trip in 
musical measures ; but it yery soon became flexible and 
warm, and learned to follow the moods of its masters. 

The age that now commences was especially one of 
epic poetry, and quite as remarkable in this respect as 
was the age of Elizabeth for English dramatic poetry. 
The Minnesingers did not precede the epic poets, but 
were contemporaneous with them, and both of the titles 
may be applied with equal justice to several famous 
authors. I take the lighter strains first, because they 
spring more directly from the character of the age, and 
are a part of that minstrelsy which you will meet in 
English history, in the persons of Taillefer and Blondel 
and Bichard of the Lion-Heart. In fact, the song of 
love or sorrow was as common throughout Europe as the 
red-cross on the left shoulder of the Crusader. These 
songs were remembered and sung by thousands who 
were unable to hear or recite the epic poems, and thus 
the people were taught to enjoy brief lyrics of action or 
feeling. The lyrical poetry of every modern language 
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gi'ew from fcbis basis, and our chief wonder, in contrasi-' 
ing tliH lays of the troabadoura with those of this day, 
must be that the improvement, so far as concerns the 
graces of rhythmical form, has been so slight between 
that time and this. 

We have the names and many of the poems of a large 
number of the Minnesingers — quite as many, indeed, as 
ia necessary ; but our knowledge of the authors is gene- 
rally defective, and an exact clironological arrangement 
of them cannot bo made. One of the earliest is Dieth- 
mar von Aiat, iind I quote his little bcng of the " Falcon," 
beciiusp its subject is simple and unaffected, while the 
language shows that rhyme is still an unaccustomed 
restraint. 



Ei Bluotil pin vrouwe aleine 
unt warte uber lieide, 
unl warte ihr licbcs, 
Bc5 gosacli ails volken vlipgen, 
" So wol dir, vttlkc, daz An bist 1 
DH vliu^Bt, Hwar dir lieb lEt ; 
dCt erkiusost dir in dem walde 
eineD boain, dor dir gevallc. 
AlsO bSi) onch ih gctan ; 
ill erkfis mir selben cinrn man 
dfu erwchllPii miiiiu ougen ; 
daz nident BchSiie vrouwen. 
wu. wan liot si mir mill liop! 



JO eogci 



e icL ir dekeii 



D»a gi'Vogel snnc ist gosun 
alse iat dcr liudon ir tuup. 



Tlicre Blood nlone a lady 
And waitt'd on llic moorland, 
And waited for ber lover. 
And eaw the falcon Hying, 
" All, liappf falcon ihal thou art ! 
Thoa Blest whcru thou pleaseat; 
Thou rhooscst from thi' forest 
The tfee which Ix'Bt thou lovest. 
And tlius have I done also : 
1 chose a man to hv mine own. 
In mine eyes the ono elected, 
And envied am by fairest dames. 
Alas, wliy will they not leave 

For none of thoirs I ever han- 

Fair art thou, joy of Kunimer ! 
The song of birds is wliolosonio 
Ab are its leaves unto the linden. 
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I must pass over many names — ^Friedrich yon Hansen, 
the brave knight who fell in Asia Minor, Heinrich von 
Yeldeck, Hartmann von Aue, and other noble minstrels 
— only pausing to quote this one verse of Heinrich von 
Momngen: 



£z ist site der nahtegal, 

swan si ir lie! yolendet, sd ge- 

swiget sie ; 
Dur daz yolge ab ich der swal, 
dia daicli liebe, noch darch leide 

ir singen nie yerlie. 



Tis the way of the nightin- 
gale. 
That when her song is finished 
she sings no more ; 
But the swallow as mate I hail. 
Who neither for love nor woe, 
ceases her strain to pour. 



Beimar the Old is another who tempts me with the 
increasing sweetness of his lines ; but I must also pass 
him by to reach the fairest and most attractive name 
among the Minnesingers — Walther von der Vogelweide. 
Where or when he was bom, we do not know : his youth 
was spent in Austria, at the court of Duke Frederick. 
At the close of the twelfth century we find him with 
Philip of Hohenstaufen, then with Otto of Wittelsbach, 
defying Pope Innocent m. in bold verses, when the 
Pope excommunicated the Emperor ; and, finally, fol- 
lowing Frederick EL to Palestine, scourging priests and 
monks with his satire, openly scoffing at the claims of 
the Papal power, and, as a writer of his time charges, 
" turning thousands from their duty to Rome." He was 
ennobled by Frederick II. and presented with an estate 
near Wurzburg. He was buried in the cathedral of that 
city, leaving a sum of money to the monastery to buy com 
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for the birds which were fed out of four hollow spaces 
cut in the top-slab of his tombstone. Hi^ will was ,car- 
ried out for several hundred years, and the tombstone, 
with the hollows for the Vogdtveide, still exists. 

In his youth, TValther von der Vogelweide was poor. 
He began life as a jongleur, a traveling minstrel, riding 
from castle to castle, and singing his songs to lords and 
ladies, to the accompaniment of his violin. Even after 
he reached the life of courts and became the minstrel 
of emperors, his circumstances do not seem to have im- 
proved. Some touching verses still exist, wherein he 
begs Frederick IL to grant him a home which he may 
call his own. "Have pity," he says, "that I am left so 
poor, with all my rich art If I could once warm my- 
self at my own hearth, how would I then sing of the 
birds and of flowers and of love ! " He adds that he is 
tired of the title of " guest" — if he can only be " host," 
instead of "guest," he will ask no more. It is pleasant 
to know that Frederick was moved by this appeal, and 
gave the weary old poet a home. 

In Walther's songs, we find the nature of the bom 
poet enforcing its own expression. The imperfect Ger- 
man of his day becomes fluent and musical in his verses ; 
but the truer test of his quality is that we soon cease to 
think of the language, quaint and strange as it appears, 
and are brought face to face, and heart to heart, with 
the minstrel himself. More than any other poet of the 
Middle Ages, he seems to us modem in feeling and in 
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style. He was one of the very first, not merely to de- 
scribe Nature and mral life, but to express a sweet and 
artless delight in her manifold aspects. After him, 
Chaucer, then Shakespeare, with a long interval between, 
Cowper and Wordsworth, and, among us, Longfellow, 
Bryant and Whittier, have chanted the beauty of the 
external world ; but, with all their higher graces of art, 
none of them can so immediately set us in the midst of 
May-time, blossoms and bird-songs, by a simple, child- 
like line, as Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Here is a little song of his, called *^Maienioonne'^ (the 
Bliss of May) : 



Mnget ir schouwen, waz dem 
meien 
wnnders ist beschert ? 
Seht an, pfaffen, seht an, leien, 

wie daz allez vert I 

Grdz ist sin gewalt ; 
ine weiz, ob er zouber kdnne : 
Bwar er vert mit siner wHnne, 

d&n Is niemen alt. 



Would you see how May to 
May-men 
Bringeth marvels new ; 
Priests, behold I — behold it lay- 
men, 
What his might can do I 
He is uncontrolled : 
I know not if magic is it ; 
When his joys the world re- 
visit. 
Then is no one old. 



Wol dir, meie, wie dd scheidest 
aUez &ne haz I 

Wie wol dii die boume kleidest 
und die heide baz I 

Diu hfit varwe m§. 
** Da bistkurzer, ich bin langer I* 

alsd stritents df dem anger 

bluomen unde kl6. 



Happy May, thy spell divideth 

All, but not in hate ! 
Every tree in leafage hideth. 
Nor the moorlands wait. 
Colors fall in showers : 
" I am long and thou art short," 
Thus in fields they strive and 
sport, 
Clover, grass and fiowers. 
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Bdter miind, wie dft dich swa- 
chest I 
Lfi din lachen sin I 
Sham dich, daz dd mich an la- 
chest 
n&ch dem schaden min. 

Ist daz wol getfin? 
OwS sd verlomer stunde 1 

Sol von minneclichem monde 

solch nnminne erg&n ? 



B067 month, why thus degrade 
thee. 
Let thy laughter he I 
Shame of scorn shall not evade 
thee, 
After wounding me. 
Doest thou kindly so ? 
Ah, lost hours that we are prov- 
ing, 
When from lips that seem so 
loving 
Such unlove should flow I 



Although this song has the character of a ZetcA, in 
suggesting music, the language is nowhere bent to 
adapt itself to the rhythm. Form and substance melo- 
diously embrace each other : the stanza shows that the 
author has carefully studied rhythmical effect, yet his 
feeling fills it so evenly that the measure seems as un- 
studied as the song of a bird. The alliteration of the 
saga is also retained, but so skillfully, so delicately sub- 
ordinate to the expression of joy in the May-time, that 
we do not immediately perceive it. 

Here is another mmrie-song, remarkable for being 
written in the dactylic measure : 



W6I mich dcr stiindo, daz ich 
sie erkande, 
diu mir den lip und den muot 
h&t betwungen, 
sit deich die sinne sd gar an sie 
wande, 
der si mich h&t mit ir gtLete 
verdrungen I 



Happy the moment when first 
I beheld her, 
Conquering body and soul with 
her beauty ; 
Since when my service the more 
hath compelled her 
Still with her kindness to fet- 
ter my duty, 
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daz icli geflcheiden yon ir nilit 

enkaa, 
daz h&t ir schoene nnd ir gtLette 

gemachet 
imd fr r5ter mfind, der sd liep- 

lichen lachet. 



80 that from her I can never 

more part. 
This from her goodness and 

grace, and thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with the 

charm of its laughter. 



Ich hfin den m^t nnd die 
sdme gewendet 
an die vil reinen, die lieben, die 
guoten: 
d&z mUez' ans b^iden wol wer- 
den Yolendet 
Bwes ich getar an ir holde ge- 
maoten. 
swaz ich ie f readen zer werlde 
gewan, 
daz hiX ir schoene nnd ir gUete 

gemachet 
nnd fr rdter miint, der sd liep- 
lichen lachet. 



Spirit and senses and thought 
I have given 
Unto the best and the purest 
and dearest ; 
Now must the bliss be complete, 
as in heaven, 
Since I have dared to desire 

to be nearest. 
If the world's blisses were 
dear to my heart, 
'Twas from her goodness and 

grace, and thereafter 
Her roseate mouth, with the 
charm of its laughter. 



I find in these little madrigals of Walther von der 
Yogelweide, the same grace and sweetness and willful 
play of fancy, as in those of Herrick and Carew. His 
sentiment for women is of the most refined and knightly 
character ; and it is remarkable how the fine enthusi- 
asm of his nature breaks out as fresh and ardent as 
ever, whenever he mentions love or the spring-time. 
Before turning to his didactic and satirical strains, I 
must quote three more stanz^, in illustration of this 
delightful quality. The first is from his poem of " The 
Glorious Dame " — " Die HerrlicJie Frau.'* 



gi^^gig^jmmi^^i 
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Got liato ir wenjrel hSben flk : 


Qnd was so careful of her cheeks; 




er Btreicli s3 dure varwedar. 


Ho spread guch precious polora 
there, 




sS rcIiiL- rSt, hO relne wiz, 


Thai pure and perfect, eithef 
BpeakB, 




hie ropaeloht, dnrt liljanyar. 


Here rosy-red, there H!y-foir. 




Ob icli"z vor BQridcQ tar geea- 


Not menning siii, will I declare 




p-n, 






G(>EaehG icli s'it'mi^r gemei an 


That I more fiun on her would 




dan Iiimcl odiT hinic-lwagen- 


Than on the aky or Starry Bear. 




OwE waz lobe ich lumber lUMit 


Ah.fooIiBh me.whfttis'tlpraiseJ 




mach- icli siB nur zc hSr. 


If I, too fond, eialt her so, 




Til lihtH wirt nilns mttndos lop 


How soon the lip's delight be- 




mms heraen afr. 


comes the boaum'E woe. 


i 


Now take tho opening stanzas of bis song—" Spring 



and Women," wliicli I quote on account of its bright, 
sunny character : 

So die Muonien Qi Ueni graso When the hlossoms from the 

dringent, gross are springing, 

same ai laclipn gcgen dor spilf. As Ihev Inughod to meet the 

den sunnen. sparkling 9uti, 

in cinem weieii an drni morgen Early on some lovely morn of 

fruo, May, 

und die kleinpn TogcUin wol And all the emaH birds on the 

singent boughs are singing 

in ir hcsteo wise dio sie kunnen, Best of music, fiiushcd and 

again begun, 

waz wilnne mac sich dS genOzen What other equal rapture can 

luo? we pray? 

e7. ist wol ha!b ein himelriche. It is already hnlf of heaven. 

Suln wir spreclii>n, waz sich deme But should we guess what other 

geliche, might be given, 

su siige ich, waz mir dicke baz So I declare, that, which in my 

in niinen oiigc-n hut getan und Still better bopiiib, and Btill would 

taete ouch noch, gesaehc ich seem, had I the same dc- 

daz. light. 
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Swft ein edelia schoene f roawe 

reine 
wol gekleidet onde wol gebun- 

den 
dnrch karzewile zao vll liuten 

hovellchen hdcligemuot, niht 
eine, 

Timbe sehende ein wSnic nnder 
stnnden : 

alsam der sonne gegen den ster- 
nen stftt : 
der meie bringe uns al sin 
wonder, 

waz ist da sd wHnnecliches un- 
der 

als ir vil minneclicher lip ? 

wir Iftzen alle bluomen stan und 
kapfen an daz werde wip. 



When a noble dame of purest 
beauty 

Well attired, with even gar- 
nished tresses, 

Unto all, in social habit, goes. 

Finely gracious, yet subdued to 

duty. 
Whose impartial glance her 

state expresses. 
As on stars the sun his radiance 

throws I 
Then let May his bliss renew 

us : 
What is there so bUssf ul to us 

As her lips of love to see ? 
We gaze upon the noble dame, 
and let the blossoms be. 



We possess nearly two huiidred of the poems and 
songs of Walther von der Vogelweide. Some of tliem 
are brief single verses, which chronicle some event of 
his life, or his individual relation to the times in which 
he lived ; yet, slight as they are, they are characterized 
by a roundness, a completeness, an elegance, which 
show the master's hand. I should like to quote some 
stanzas of his poem " In the Promised Land," apparently 
written in Palestine ; but my space is so brief that I 
prefer selecting, as more characteristic of the Hohen- 
staufen period, his defiance of Pope Innocent m., writ- 
ten after the latter had excommunicated the Emperor 
Otto, He commenced by comparing him to Pope Syl- 
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Tester II., whoso former name was Gerbert, who had 
the cammoa reputation of being a magician, antl was 
believed by the people to have been carried off by the 
Devil. Walther saye : 

Dpr Etufil /.e ROiue ist nllerSret berihtet rehte 
&ls liie vor bi eiuinn Bonbemere Q@rbrr£hle. 
Der gap ze valle ulwet wnn ain einea leben : 
bS wil sicli dirrp und al die kristeuhelt ee valle geben. 
Win rllc^fi^nt allr zan^n bin ze bimele wGien 
uaA fritgetit got, vrie laogp tr welle slSfent 
Sie wiJenvQrkent ^nia were und velachent ainiu wort : 
Bin kDmerapn> stilt Im elnon hioidbort, 
Bin BQc-ncr roubet Me and inonlet dort, 
sin hirte ist z'eiocm wolve im worden VDder slnen schUen. 

The chair at Rome is now propfrly filled, ns it was formprly by 
the magician GiTbr-rt. Up jilunged inio ruin only his own one soul : 
the present one will ruin himself and nil Christcndc)m. Why do not 
ftll tongues cry to heaven, and ask God bow long He will quietly look 
on! They oppose His works, ami counicrfeit ills words : Ike Pope's 
treasurers steal from God'a heavenly board ; his judges rob here, and 
murder there, and God's shepherd has become a wolf among His 

Here is another, even Btronger, provoked by the 
simony, which was then prevalent in the Church, and 
the sale of absolutions whicli, three hundred years 
later, gave Liither such a weapon against Kome : 

Ir biachov' nnde ir edelen pfaffen. ir sit verleitet. 
Si'Iit wie iuch der bfibest mit dea tievels stricken seitet ! 
Snget ir una, Ab.7. er snnt Peters slilzzel hnbe. 
so saget, war umbe er sine 15rc von den buochen schabe \ 
Daz man gotes galie iht koufe oder verkoute, 
daz wart uns verboten bi der tonfe. 
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Nfi l@re ^'z in sin swarzez baoch, daz ime der hellemdr 

Mt gegeben, and ^ im lese et siniu rdr, 

Ir kardenaele, ir decket iuwem k6r : 

tmser alter f r6ne der stet ondr elner iibelen troufe. 

Te bishops and ye noble priests, you are misled. See bow the 
Pope entangles 70a in the Devil's net I If yon say to me that he has 
the keys of St Peter, then tell me why he banishes St. Peter's teach- 
ing from the Bible ? By our baptism it is forbidden to us that God's 
sacraments should be bought or sold I But now let him read that 
in his black book, which the Devil gave him, and take his tune from 
Hell's pipe ! Ye cardinals, ye roof your choirs well ; but our old 
holy altar stands exposed to evil weather. 

This is strong language for the year 1200. In other 
poems Walther speaks of the ineflSciency of a pro- 
fession of faith, without good works, very much as 
any practical Christian of our day might speak. His 
boldness was equal to his honesty : he gives us a very 
distinct impression of his fine, manly, independent 
character, of a life unstained by the prevalent vices 
of his day, and of a simple, loving nature which 
his many years of court-life do not seem to have 
vitiated. When he asks Frederick H. to give him a 
home, it is because he feels that his services deserve re- 
ward ; and, indeed, the property he finally received was 
barely sufficient to support him in his age. The dis- 
tinguished Minnesingers were nearly all of noble blood ; 
for the nobles of Provence and Arragon had set the 
fashion, and it was not so easy for a plebeian minstrel : 
to crowd his way into the company of the knightly 
singers. Walther von der Vogelweide did this — for he 
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was oimobled late in life — and he also, by the force of his 
native genius, maile his supremapj acknowledged. Al- 
though we know less of him than of many of his con- 
temporaries, wo cannot study the literature of the day 
without finding that his character immediately detaches 
itself from the company around him, and shines out 
alone in ita clearness and sweetuesa and strength, 

Tho number of Minnesingers is quite large, but many 
of them have but a slight literary importance, and I 
will not burden your memories with a complete cata- 
logue. Passing over tJlric von Singenberg, who wrote a 
lament for "Walther von der Vogelweide, I slmll pause a 
moment at the name of Nithart, who is interesting from 
the circumstance that, althougli he was a wealthy noble, 
the material of his songs was mostly drawn from pea- 
sant life, and have almost a coarsely realistic character, 
while Walther, the horn peasant, is always noble and 
dignified iu his verses. Nithart was also a crusader ; 
his poetic life belongs to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. His pictures of common life, dances, festivals, 
love-making, tricks and quarrels, are livelj' and some- 
times amusing, but prosaic in tone. He was a ready 
rhymer rather than a poet 

One of Walther von der Vogelweidc's imitators, who 
during his life acquired nearly an equal fame, is called 
the Marner, an old German word corresponding exactly 
with our Mariner. His real name is unknown, although 
he was said to have beeu a nobleman. His verses ha/e 
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a more didactic character than those of his master, but 
in rhythmical form they show an almost equal skill. 
Walther was really the first who gave fluency and music 
to the High-German dialect, and his followers, whatever 
might be their amount of talent, were quick to copy the 
external graces of his style. Of the many poems of the 
Mamer, I will quote one in which he mentions the 
themes he is accustomed to sing at court : 



Ich sunge ein bispel oder ein 
spel, 
ein w&rheit oder ein IQge, 
ich sunge wol, wie Titurel 

die Templeise bt dem gt^e 

zttge^ 
wie BQeze ist Sirenen ddn und arc 

des cocatrillen zorn. 
Ich snnge ouch drachenyiurin 

kel, 
nnt wie der grlfe vlilge, 
wie sich des salamander yel 
in heizem viure strahte and 

smUge 
nnt wie sich teilt shimaeren lip 

ant wie dia vipper wirt ge- 

bom. 
Ich sange oach wol, wie sinia 

eiger brQeten kan der str^ ; 
ich sange ouch wol, wie sich der 

fenix janget dz ; 
ich sunge ouch wie der lit, 

der manigen in der wunderburc 
yerslonden hat dur sinen 
git 



I would sing a fable or a tale, 

A truth or lie, for good example ; 
How forth to seek the H0I7 

Grail 
Titurel led the knights of the 

Temple ; 
How fierce the rage of crocodile, 

how sweet the Siren's tone. 
I would sing of the fiery dragon*s 

throat, 
And how the griffin flieth ; 
And how the salamander's coat 
Unto the flame replyeth ; 

How the Chimaera's body parts, 
and how the snake is grown. 

I would also sing how on its 

eggs the ostrich broods ; 
And how the phoenix is renewed, 

burned up with spicy woods; 
And also where the hero lies 

asleep. 
Who slew so many in the magic 

keep. 
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imtmit menschi'n triten 
kan cz ISgon, luscn, biten ; 
i-z hai toil siner zungBn wafen 
toanpges herri'n mnot rer- 

deui kaji ich gcsingen nilit, n^ 



rc'de i 



J gw 1 



'Mid wondrous cualonis, thus, 

tLt> wutidmaa bunsl at court 

Stmts llfco a, peacock, far their 

With Lurnan feel and height. 
Must lie and beg and \n\e. 
And immy a lurd must wound, 
with toDguo Ibat knows to 

For such I cannot sing — 'twould 
be a muck delight I 



The Bcomful air of the closing words suggests to us 
that the poom is satirical, the subjects being those 
(.leinamled by tlie taste of the courts, not those which 
the poet would prefer to sing. The Marner was an- 
other bohl, intleijontlent character wlio scourged the 
vices and follies of his day ; but he lived beyond the 
protection of the Hohenstaufens, and, after an old age 
of poverty and persecution, was basely murdered. 

Among the other minstrels of note worn Burkhardt 
von Hohonfels aud Ulric vou Wiiiterstetten, whose songs 
are noted for illustrations drawn from the knightly 
pastime of the chase ; the two Rcinmars, Reiumar the 
Old aud Ecinmar von Zweter, agreeable singers, but 
without original character; Master Johannes Hadlaub, 
who has left behind him some very sweet pastoral and 
harvest songs; the monk Wcrnlier; Conrad of Wiirz- 
burg, and Heinrich vou Meissen, i»lio became famous 
under the name of Frawnhb. In addition to these, 
there were many who wore known by epithets, either 
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assumed or bestowed upon them by the people — such 
as the Chancellor, the Undaunted and the School- 
master of Esslingen. In sifting their productions, we do 
not often find more than a few grains of genuine, vital 
poetry in a bushel of wordy chafif; but they all have 
a real value, from their constant references to the man- 
ners, morals and customs of the age. I will quote a 
few lines from Conrad of Wurzburg, written about forty 
years after Walther von der Vogelweide, to show what 
progress had been made in developing the rhythmical 
capacity of the language : 



J&r lane wil diu Uiide 
Tom winde 
sich yelwen. 

Din sich yor dem walde 
zebalde 
kan selwen ; 

Trdren id der heide 
mit leide 
man Uebet ; 
sns h&t mir diu minne 
die Binne 
betrQebet. 



Year-long will the linden 

The wind in 

Go waving. 

While a tempest sorest 

The forest 

Is braying ; 

To wail the moorland through. 

One's sorrow 

Is doubled ; 

Sweetly love's pretenses 

My senses 

Have troubled. 



It is not often that Goethe, or Kiickert, or Uhland 

employs a difficult metre with such apparent lightness 

and ease. But in Conrad's lines the sound is more 

than the sense. Toward the close of the thirteenth 

century, a great elaboration and refinement of form 

takes the place of fancy and sentiment, and from this 

sign we anticipate the coming decay of literature. 
3 



vro, 

so 

maoz 

buoz 

sorgen sin I 

Trdren, var liin I 

Sin, 

muot 

taot 

gell, 

heU 

werden schin. 

It is impossible to translate this; but 
will answer just as well : 

At night, "Boys?" 

In fright, " No,— • 
Says the wife : Guess I " 

" My Ufe, " Oh, 
Hear, Yes ! 

Near, That's 

Noise I " Catsi " 

One more quotation from Conrad of Wi 
3 enougli to make clear the dftrrp^^'*^'^ — 
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swaere wilden bilden 
heide, weide rirte, 
dd yrd 8&zen die 
der ger Ifizen spil wil hie. 

Instead of a translation, I shall quote a few lines 
from Thomas Hood's comical proposition to write 
blank verse in rhyme, which is very much like it : 

" Evening has come, and from the dark park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun— one gun I 
And six is sonnding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drorj-Lane Dane slain — 
Or hear Othello's Jealoos doubt spout out. 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade. 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ! " 

I give these grotesque specimens, because there is a 
poetical moral to be drawn from them. I hardly need 
to point it out. A poem may have perfect form, as a 
woman may have perfect physical beauty ; but the per- 
fect poem requires feeling and thought, as the perfect 
woman must have goodness and intelligence. Form, 
alone, gives us a waxen doll, heartless and brainless. 
This characteristic is not peculiar to the age of the 
Minnesingers : there are yolumea of poetry, published 
every year, in which we find it very clearly manifested. 

The minstrelsy of that age, like all popular forms of 
literature, presents two different aspects. We may say, 
indeed, that every era of literature has three classes of 
writers — ^first, the Masters, who originate new forms of 
expression, and, by the power of their genius, force the 
race to accept them ; second, the honest secondary in- 
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telligences, who imitate and illustrate and popularize, 
clear-sighted to follow though incapable of leading; 
and lastly, that class of vain and shallow minds who, as 
Tennyson says, turn the new flower into a weed, — ^who 
unconsciously parody the very spirit which they aspire 
to possess. Yet their grotesque affectation may deceive 
a portion of the public, and they may die in the full 
conviction of literary immortality. Among tha Minne- 
singers, I should only admit Walther von der Vogel- 
weide to the rank of a master. In the second class I 
should place the Marner, Beinmar von Zweter, Master 
Hadlaub and Burkhardt von Hohenfels ; while no bet- 
ter representative of the extravagant burlesque of imi- 
tation would be desired than Ulric von Lichtenstein. 
He was an Austrian, of the same race from which the 
present Princes of Lichtenstein are descended, and ap- 
pears to have begun his career as a knight and minstrel 
about the year 1223. If Cervantes had known anything 
of the German Minnesingers, we might charge him with 
borrowing parts of his Don Quixote from Ulric von 
Lichtenstein's history. The latter deliberately chose 
his Dulcinea, and for years devoted himself to singing 
her praises, although she only returned him scorn and 
ridicule. He relates that she would not at first look at 
him on account* of his having three lips. He thereupon 
went to Gratz and employed a surgeon to cut off one of 
them. It was probably a hare-lip, the upper one count- 
ing for two. Then, at a tourney in Brixen, one of his 
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fingers was wounded, and be sent her word that he had 
lost it for her sake. The lady discovered soon after- , 
ward that the wound was healed, and she so ridiculed 
him that he had the finger actually cut off and sent to 
her in a box lined with green velvet. Afterward, he 
dressed himself as a woman, braided his hair with 
pearls, called himself "Dame Venus," and traveled 
through Germany and Italy, challenging the knights to 
fight with him (or her), in honor of the scornful lady. 
He traveled in state, with banners, marshals, heralds, 
musicians, and a retinue of men and women, and it id 
gravely related that, during the years of this singular 
and most expensive pilgrimage, he fought no less than 
five hundred and seventy-eight times. Yet, when it was 
over, and he called upon the lady for whose sake he had 
dared so much, she had him thrown out of the window 
of her castle ! She assured him repeatedly that she not 
only did not love but actually hated him, and it is not 
probable that there was the least love on his side. She 
was a married lady, and he had his own wife and chil- 
dren in his castle of Lichtenstein ; yet for thirty-three 
years he kept up the absurd farce, writing poems, sing- 
ing and fighting, followed by crowds of silly knights 
who admired his constancy and bravery, and enjoying 
an immense amount of popularity. The colossal affec- 
tation of his career seems to us little short of idiocy ; 
but every age has the same phenomena, and it would 
not be dij£cult to find names now, both in Europe and 
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America, which have become notorious from as absurd 
reasons as that of Ulric von Lichtenstein in his day. I 
will quote nothing from his long-winded work, called 
^^Fi-ariendienst" Woman's Service, because I find it a 
prosaic, tiresome performance, of little more value in 
German literature, except as a curious picture of the 
times, than are the novels of Sylvanus Cobb in ours. 

Heinrich von Meissen, or Frauenldby has also a more 
conspicuous place than he deserves. It was his good 
luck that he lived at the close of the period when min- 
strels had become scarce, and the glory of the better 
singers threw a reflected light on his own performances. 
He is said to have established the first school 6i min- 
strelsy in Mainz, in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. When he died, women bore his body, with 
weeping and lamentations, to his tomb in the cathedral, 
and, as an old chronicler says, " poured so much wine 
upon the tombstone, that the whole church was flooded 
with it." In the schools afterward established, where 
versification was taught as we teach grammar or arith- 
metic, he is credited as the inventor of thirty-five meas- 
ures. About five hundred of his strophes have survived, 
— quite enough to enable us to judge of his quality as 
an author. He has given us his own opinion of his 
merits in one of his poems. Speaking of Beinmar, Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach and Walther von der Vogelweide, 
he says: "They sang of the froth and neglected the 
substance, but I dip from the very bottom of the ves- 
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sel, and the slirine of my song should be splendidly 
crowned. I am the master of all those who have sung 
heretofore, or who sing now. I wear the yoke of pro- 
foundest thought, and my words and harmonies never 
wander from the track of the true sense." In spite of 
these lofty claims, the most of his poems are so obscure, 
artificial and involved, that they cannot now be read with 
any satisfaction. Yet, when he chooses to be simple and 
natural, singing some theme which appeals to the com- 
mon sentiment of man, he has still the power to give us 
pleasure. One of his poems, entitled " Honor Women ! " 
commences : 



peiniu wip, tfhaltnnge aUer 
welde 
gSn Gote nnt gSn der muoter sin, 

als hie mit sange ich melde, 

si sint der hOlisten saelden schrin : 

kein meister mac ir hChez lop vol- 
denken. 



O woman, pnre, all worlds in 

thee preserving 
For God and for His Mother 

divine. 
My song proclaims, from thee 

unswerving. 
Of highest souls art thou the 

shrine : 
No master can exhaust thy lofty 

praises. 



The phrase ufhaliunge aUer ivdde suggests to us at once 
the exclamation of Faust, " Inbegriff von alien JERmmdn.'* 
FrajLenlob stands at the close, as Diethmar von Aist at 
the beginning of this bright period of one hundred and 
fifty years, during which the seeds of all modem lyric 
poetry were planted in Provence and Germany. 

The most famous event in the literary history of the 
Middle Ages — ^the SangerTcricgy or War of the Minstrels, 
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in the Wartburg Castle, near Eisenach, — is such a sin- 
gular mixture of possible fact and evident fiction, that we 
shall probably never ascertain the true story. German 
scholars seem to be agreed that there was a meeting of 
Minnesingers, a tournament of song, at the Wartburg, 
between the years 1204 and 1208 ; but they cannot satis- 
factorily explain in what manner the romantic legend 
grew, so many features of which were long accepted as 
undoubted history. The old chroniclers relate that the 
combat took place at the court of Hermann, Landgraf 
or Count of Thuringia, and his wife, the Countess 
Sophia. There were present Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
Beinmar von Zweter, Biterolf and the Virtuous Scribe. 
The penalty of failure was death by the executioner's 
hand, and this fate fell upon Henry of Ofterdingen, who 
implored the mediation of the Countess Sophia, claim- 
ing that he was unfairly judged, and asking time to bring 
his master, the minstrel Klingsor, from Hungary, to aid 
him. The prayer was granted : Henry went to Hun- 
gary, reappeared with Klingsor in a year and a day, 
and the latter succeeded, with the devil's assistance, in 
rivaling, though not overcoming. Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. The result was, however, that Henry of Ofter- 
dingen's Ufe was saved. 

The few facts are, that the Landgraf Hermann of Thu- 
ringia was a patron of literature ; that both Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Walther von der Vogelweide were his 
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guests in the Wartburg, and that the courtly minstrels 
who chanted their own songs sometimes met in rivalry. 
But Reinmar von Zweter belongs to a later generation, 
the Hungarian Klingsor is certainly a fictitious charac- 
ter, and there is no satisfactory evidence of a Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, if the Minnesinger who is simply 
named Heinrich be not the same. The poetic frag- 
ment, purporting to be the strife between Klingsor and 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, betrays the speech of the end 
of the thirteenth century, and some conjecture that it 
was written by Frauenlob. 

Not many years ago, the restoration of the Wartburg, 
which afterward became the scene of the most memora- 
ble year of Luther's life, was undertaken by the Grand- 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and it was found that many win- 
dows and arched galleries in the most beautiful Byzan- 
tine style, frescoes and other forms of ornament, dating 
from the time of the Landgraf Hermann, had been filled 
up, plastered over and hidden by later masonry. The 
ancient halls have now resumed their original char- 
acter, and the walls within which the minstrels sang, 
the raised dais for the ruling prince and his wife, and 
the deep mullioned windows through whjcn they looked 
on the wooded mountain ranges around, stand at pres- 
ent as they then stood. While there, knowing that at 
least two reno'wned Minnesingers had certainly sung 
within that hall, I foimd it easy to believe the pic- 
turesque legend. 
3* 



__-..-. .^.Lii v^»i xiuiigary. The Horselberg, 
Avliicli rises over an intervening valley, nc 
Wartburg, is believed to be the mountai 
the interior of which Tannhauser found 
goddess and her court 

In order to appreciate the legend of 1 
must be remembered that the ancient gc 
immediately forgotten after the triumph of 
The common people gradually came to loo 
as evil demons, who still existed, and th 
most dreaded was Dame Yenus. She was 
live somewhere, with her Nymphs and G 
wonderful subterranean garden. The ki 
hiiuser, in the legend, finds the entrance to 
descends and lives there a year in the mic 
lelights. He grows weary at last, comes 
vorld, recognizes his sin, and wanders as 
)ilgrim to Bome. There he confesses every 
*ope, and begs for DarrloTi • i— ^ '^ "^ 
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dispatched with the news of the miracle and the par- 
don. It is too late : Tannhanser has abready gone down 
again to the garden of Dame Yenus, and never returns. 
Thus the name of the real Tannhauser is surrounded 
by a romantic interest, at once tragic and tender, which 
is justified by nothing in his life or his rather common- 
place poems. He was an Austrian, a crusader, and 
died about the year 1270. With all the magic which 
later poets, and last of all a modem composer, have 
thrown backward upon his name, I find it impossible 
to feel any interest in his poetry. The concluding lines 
of his ''Minstrel's Lament" will give a sufficient idea 
of his style : 



Min hfls, daz st&t gar &ne 
dacli,8wie ich dar zuo geb&re, 
mtji stabe stebt gar fine tUr, daz 
ist mil worden swaere, 

Hin kelre ist in geyallen, min 
kUche ist xnir Terbrunnen, 

min stadel st&t gar fine bant, des 
bOos ist mir zermnnen ; 

mir ist gebacben, nocb gemaki, 
gebrdwen ist mir selten ; 

mir ist din wat ze ddnne gar, des 
mag icb wol entgelten : 

micb darf darcb geraete nieman 
niden, nocb bescbelten. 



My boose, it stands witbont a 

roof, bowever I repair it ; 
My chamber stands witbont a 

door, 'tis bard for me to 

bear it ; 
My cellar-vaults bave tumbled 

in, my kitcben bas been 

burned up. 
My bam it stands witbout a lock, 

no bay could tbere be turned 

up : 
Tbey never grind nor bake for 

me, tbey brew for me but 

rarely. 
My coat is worn so very tliin I 

am treating it unfairly ; 
None bas a rigbt to envy me, 

Btlll less to scold me 

squarely. 



There is not much of the transcendental worshiper 
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of the antique goddess in these lines ; but, fortunately, 
when we come to substitute History for Romance, if we 
find many sliadowy beauties shrink away to a basis of 
rather coarse fact, we are compensated by the discovery 
of unsuspected grace and nobility and gentle manhood. 
It is a bright, animated, eventful age which we find re- 
flected in the literature of the Minnesingers ; not trivial, 
for the stem premonition of coming struggle is felt; 
frank, artless, and natural, but almost never coarse; 
original, because reaped on fresh fields, by fresh hands ; 
and with a direct impress of Nature, which we find for 
the first time in any literature. We can only express it 
properly by its Gterman word Oeniiith, which, in our 
language, includes both feeling and sentiment A hun- 
dred years later, the kindred blood sent the same 
warmth to the heart and brain of Chaucer, and an inde- 
pendent English literature began to grow, not by the 
same stages, but by related laws of development No 
one can study the two periods, without feeling how near 
the natures of the races still were to each other. 



nL 

THE MEDIAEVAL EPICS. 

I HAVE already said that the age of the Minnesingers 
was especially an age of epic poetry, and that many of 
its authors were renowned in both qualities. It is pos- 
sible that the brief lyrics and songs of love and of the 
charms of nature, performed as important a service in 
popularizing literature and furthering the higher educa- 
tion of the whole people, as the somewhat ponderous 
epics of the time ; but the broad and massive character 
of epic poetry, the deeper elements with which it deals, 
give it an intrinsic dignity and authority which cannot 
belong to the short flights of lyric song. The latter 
may furnish the ornament of the temple, but the former 
contributes the blocks and the pillars which give it 
space and permanence. 

In examining the German epics of the Middle Ages, 
and tracing the sources of their material, as well as the 
tastes or fashions of thought which have had an influ- 
ence in determining their character, we soon discover 
the presence of two very clearly separated elements. 
One has a racy flavor of the native soil, the other be- 
trays the presence of foreign ingredients. One seems 

to have grown through the richer development of that 
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autochthonous poetic genius which produced the "HUde- 
brandslied" itself a descendant of older and wholly lost 
lays of the ancient Teutonic gods and heroes ; the other, 
starting from the Latin epic, " "Walther of Aquitaine," in 
the tenth century, and revived by the German ^^Eneidy' 
of Heinrich von Yeldeck, in the twelfth, assimilated the 
romantic material of Wales, Cornwall and Brittany, 
became quickened with a different soul and embodied 
itself in different forms. In short, as the simplest dis- 
tinction between the two, I should call the first the 
epic poetry of the People, and the second the epic poe- 
try of the Courts. One is represented by the "Nibdun- 
gerdied" with its continuations, and ^'Gtidrun; " the other 
by the epics of ''Tristan^' ''Parzivai;* ''Erek;' "/u^m," 
**Titv/rd " and the shorter heroic ballads. 

I am obliged to omit a numerous class of works which 
appeared during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, many of which have been preserved, for the 
reason that they are only embodiments of the legends 
of the Church, the lives of the saints, or the exploits of 
Greek and Soman heroes, in a poetical form — ^rhymed 
narratives of little literary value, although they were 
no doubt important agents in the education of the race. 
In days when there were neither newspapers, political 
meetings, elections, societies of Reform or cheap litera- 
ture, men might very well sit down to the perusal of an 
epic of seventy-five or one hundred thousand lines ; but 
when I select the five or six, which really deserve notice 
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as illastrations of the narrative genius of that age, and 
find that they will average nearly twenty thousand lines 
apiece, I find my task sufficient, and must not go be- 
yond it. 

ThQ^^Nibdungerdied'* and "Gudrun" must be treated 
separately. They floated along, under the favoring cur- 
rent which bore the courtly epics, almost unnoticed, and 
working upon the race by very slow and subtle agen- 
cies. Their influence on the German authors of our 
day has been much greater than it appears to have 
been upon the minstrels of the Middle Ages. But the 
epics of Gottfried von Strasburg, "Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Hartmann von Aue and the Priest Conrad, had an 
immediate eflect upon the language and literary tastes 
of the educated classes throughout Germany. They 
have a monumental character in the literary history of 
the race ; they are part of the expression of a great and 
wonderful period, not dark, as it has been foolishly 
called, but full of scattered lights, uncertain as morn- 
ing, restless as early spring, and, like both, bringing 
life unto men. 

Like the Elizabethan dramatists, all the famous epio 
poets and Minnesingers were contemporaries ; the life 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach, the greatest of the former, 
from about 1150 to about 1230, covers the epic and 
the best of the lyric period. The Latin narrative 
poetry of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and the 
versified religious legends, undoubtedly prepared the 
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way for the greater works which followed ; but the first 
fresh impulse toward the creation of genuine heroic 
epics was given, between 1170 and 1180, by the nearly 
simultaneous production of three narrative poems of 
great length, — the ^'BdandsUed'' of Priest Conrad, the 
^^ Alexander slicd " of Priest Lamprecht, and the "Eneid'* of 
Heinrich von Veldeck. The first of these is a transla- 
tion of the earlier French '* Chanson de Bdand;" the sec- 
ond is a rhymed history of Alexander the Great, with 
romantic amplifications; and the third is a very free 
translation, in the romantic manner, from Yirgil. The 
popularity of these works may have been one cause 
which led the greater poets to exercise their genius in 
the same field, since they too commenced their literary 
career as Minnesingers. 

The subject of the ^^Rdandalied'^ belongs to the litera- 
ture of France. I need only say that Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose chronicles of Arthur and his Knights of 
the Bound Table were professedly translations of the 
"Welsh legends, preceded the German epics by fifty 
or sixty years, so that their material was certainly 
drawn from him and from the French versions of the 
same legends. History gives us little knowledge of 
either Roland or of Arthur : we cannot be sure of much 
more than the simple fact that there were such per- 
sons ; but the marvelous legendary growths which col- 
lect around certain names, have an astonishing vitality : 
like the air-plants of Brazil, their gorgeous blossoms 
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and exquisite fragrance seem to spring from nothing. 
The ^^ Chanson de Roland " is no longer read, except by 
scholars, but the famous paladin still lives and wields 
his sword Durindarte, and blows his tremendous horn 
at Kongeval, in Ariosto's ^'Orlando " and in the exquisite 
ballads of Uhland. During the Middle Ages, the different 
sagenkreisey or legendary circles, sometimes became curi- 
ously mixed, not only with each other, but with certain 
striking episodes of classic history. Thus the feat of 
Xerxes at the Hellespont was transferred to Charle- 
magne, who, as early as the tenth century, was believed 
by the people to have built a bridge across the sea in 
order to visit Palestine. Then Charlemagne's pilgrim- 
age was transferred to Arthur, who was said to have 
made a journey to Jerusalem at the invitation of the 
Sultan, — although he lived long before there were any 
sultans I As the legend passed from age to age, each 
version took the entire stamp and character of the 
day — precisely as Tennyson's Arthur and Geraint and 
Elaine and Guinevere are not Celts of the sixth century, 
but ideal English men and women of the nineteenth. 
I doubt, indeed, whether any literary work would be 
generally acceptable to the people if this were not so — 
that is, if the speech, customs and character of former 
ages were reproduced with historical accuracy. But the 
mirage, which the Komancers impose between far-off, 
insignificant circumstances and our eyes, turns the for- 
mer into grand, illusive forms. Arthur, for example, 
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seems to have been the owner or feudal lord of the 
island of Avalon, on the coast of Brittany — ^the name 
Avalon signifying apple-trees. After his death, it was 
said in Cornwall that he had gone to Avalon, and the 
word gradually came to signify some Armoric Elysium, 
whence he would return in time and drive the Saxons 
from Britain. In Tennyson's verse, the mysterious trans- 
formation becomes complete, and we read of Arthur 
carried away to 

" The island- valley of Avilion 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 

So the Arthurian legends become larger, broader, and 
transformed in many important features, in passing into 
German epic song. Their personages are advanced 
from the sixth century to the twelfth, and their love, 
sorrow, jealousy and revenge express themselves ac- 
cording to the fashion of the later time. But, as in the 
old Flemish paintings, we can study the costume of the 
artist's time and home as well in a Holy Family as in a 
tavern scene, so here the foreign theme is only an il- 
lustration of the tastes, opinions and habits of the age. 

The wonderful age of epic poetry in Germany, un- 
der the Hohenstaufen Emperors, lasted about as long 
as the age of English drama, under Elizabeth and 
James I. — about fifty years. It is difficult to describe 
several epics satisfactorily, in a single lecture; but I 
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may perhaps be able to enlist your interest by showing 
how the same material which we find in them has taken 
possession of modern Literature and Art. They were 
all inspired by the half-historic, half-romantic legends \ 
which already existed. The chief of these were the 
following : — ^first — the oldest Scandinavian Eddas, with 
the story of Sigurd and Brynhilda: second — a lost 
group of Gothic and Burgundian legends, one of which 
we find in the Lay of Hildebrand: third — the Celtic 
group of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table: fourth — the search for the Holy Grail; and 
lastly, a great number of subordinate legends, partly 
growing out of these, partly borrowed from the Orient 
during the Crusades, and partly original. Now, it is 
very singular to notice how all this material has been 
worked over, with little change except that of detail, in 
the literature of our day. I need only recall to your 
memory Bulwer's epic of " King Arthur ; " Longfellow's 
" Golden Legend ; " Tennyson's " Idylls of the King ; " 
Matthew Arnold's " Tristram and Iseult ; " Swinburne's 
poem of "Tristram and Iseult;" Morris's "Lovers of 
Gudrun," and "Sigurd the Volsung;" the German, 
Jordan's "Nibdungenlied,'* and finally, Wagner's operas 
of "Lohengrin " and the "Nibdungen Trilogy,'' performed 
at Bayreuth. It will certainly help us to estimate the 
true value of these works, by knowing the sources 
from which they sprang. Moreover, by taking par- 
allel passages from the poems of the German and the 
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modorn aufchnrs, we liave the best possible illnstnation 
of the changes in modes of poetic expression which have 
taken place in tlio lapse of sii Imntlred and fifty years. 

I shall adhere to the plan, which I stated in begin- 
ning these lectures, of noticing only those works which 
give a distinct, characteristic Btamp to each literary pe- 
riod. Therefore, in treating of the German epics of the 
twelfth centnry, I shall select the three greatest repre- 
sentatives, and say nothing of the crowd of interior 
singers who imitated them. 

It is remarkable that we know sg little of the Uvea of 
these three priiici])al epic poets. "We can only conjec- 
ture, from some collateral evidence, the probable time 
when they were born and died. Gottfried von Stras- 
burg seems to have first died, and Wolfram von Eschen- 
baeh to have outlived Hartmann vonAuo. I shall com- 
mence with the last, as certainly the loast endowed. It 
is unknown wliether he was of Swiss or of Suabian birth; 
it is oidy known that he was noble. He was one of 
the crusaders under Barbarossa, devoted himself to 
poetry after his return, and (lied somewhere between 
1210 and 1220. He seems to have enjoyed a great deal of 
popularity, and Gottfried of Strasburg, in liis "Tristan," 
ranks him high above Wolfram von Esehenbach, proba- 
bly because the latter was a more dangerous rival. 

Hartmann von Aue wrote four epics — "Erel;" "Gre- 
goriiis vom Sldnc" (Gregoiy of the Eock), "Der nrme 
Heinrivh" {Poor Henry), and "/irciVi," Three of these 
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were based on foreign originals^ from which they diJSer 
only in a few details and in manner of treatment One, 
the " Poor Henry," appears to have been derived from 
a tradition in the poet's own family, or, at least, in 
his native province. For the subject of his ^^Erek'' 
I refer you to Tenn yson's poem of "Enid," in his 
" Idylls of the King." In Hartmann's epic Enid is also 
the wife, but the husband is named Erek instead of 
Gleraini The story is almost exactly the same, except 
that Tennyson reconciles Gteraint with his wife imme- 
diately after the slai^ghter of Earl Doorm in his castle, 
while Hortmann first adds another adventure. He 
brings Erek to the castle of Brandigan (Burgundy?), 
whose lord has overcome eighty knights in combat, and 
holds their eighty ladies imprisoned. Erek slays the 
lord of Brandigan, liberates the ladies, and then goes 
with Enid to Arthur's Couri It may interest you to 
compare corresponding, passages from the German cru- 
sader and the modem English poet : 



NCL kam ez alsd nlU;Ii ir site, 

daz er umb einen mitten tac 

an ir anne gelac. 

Nu gezam des wol der sunnen 

schin, 
daz er dienest muoste sin, 
wand er den gelieben zwein 
durch ein vensterglas scliein 
unt het die kemen^ten 
liehtes wol ber&ten. 



Now happened it as was their 
wont, 

That he, about the warm noon- 
tide 

Was sleeping by her side. 

The sun therein so fairlj beamed 

That he their servant seemed. 
When he the wedded pair 
So through the window there 
Did light, that in the room. 
There nothing was of gloom. 
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And thpj- eath other well eouid 






Daz ir Ton fluuchnu una geaehe- 


Tlien fell to thinking sbi-. 


!ien, 




dS bcgimJt! B(! (leukcn an : 


That 1ir>, throagli her, was cxa- 


vile&WsnilitoBiMndan; 


Thence was her trouble svrKt 




and great ; 


Bi waiiilr, llH^ (.T sliffc.. 


She thought hi! was asleep ; 


Einen aiufteu iiara ai tiefa 


Kow aighelh alie full deep. 


umle each la vnato nn ; 


And looketh on lilin ateadilj. 


ai apracL : ■' We dir, vil Brmer 


She Baid; " Poor laaa, alfts for 


man, 


theo 


unt mir ellcndem wibe, 


And me. thj miserable wife, 


iax ich bi miocm libi? 


That over in my life 


hO mani-geii llaocli vememen 

snl \ ■' 


Bo mao7 curaoe eluitilil receive 1 " 



Do Ternam firec die rede wol. 
Als h1 der redo het gedagct, 



; sprach : 



■' Prowe Eni 



wftz BiQt iwer Borgen, 
die Ir da klagot verborgen ? " 
NQ wolde aia gclougent ban 
ftrecupraeh: " Lat die rede al 



daz icb die rede wizzen nil. 
Ir iniluzet mir bcnauicn aagen, 
woz icb iucb da hortc klngen, 

daz ir vor mir sua habt verswi- 

Si vurhti', dflj; si wurdc gezigen 

Ton im ander ding'; 

unt aeite imz mit gi'dinge ; 

daz er ir daz gehiezc. 



All this did Erek well pprccivc : 
When abe that fipeecli had fin- 
ished, 
" Tell mo, Dfttne Enid." Erek said, 

" What then may be your pain, 
That you ao accretly crjmplain ? " 
Now wbeii deny would she, 
Said Erek : " Let your talking 

be; 
And be your duty so. 
As I your words desire to know. 
Verily you muat aay again 
What now I heard tou sore com- 

plain, 
What you from mo have thus 

She foared lest there might bo 

revealed 
To him. quite other thing. 
And spoke, he promialng 
To hear withouten wrath. 
Wliat now she s|>okcQ hatU. 
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Als er Yemam die maere, 
waz din rede waere, 
er sprach : " Der rede ist gniioc 

get&n!" 
Zchant hiez er si ^ st&n, 
daz si sicli wol kleite 
unte an leite 
daz beste gewalte, 
4az si lender haete. 
Sinen knaben er seite, 
daz man im sin ros bereite 
and ir phflrt der f rowen £!niten ; 

er spracli, er wolde riten 

nz knrz^len : 

des begunden si dd ilen. 



When he the story heard 
What was her spoken word, 
"Enough of speech 1" then said 

he. 
He bade her rise, get ready, 
And dress herself with care 
In garments fair. 
Donning the best array 
That in her presses lay. 
The page he bade with speed 
Prepare his own strong steed. 
Dame Enid's palfrey there be- 

side ; 
He said that he would ride 
For pastime far away : 
So forward hastened they. 



Tennyson's " Enid " : 

" At last it chanced that on a summer mom 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat thro' the blindless casement of the room. 
And heated the strong warrior in his dreams : 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside. 
And bared the knotted column of his threat. 
The massive square of his heroic breast. 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped. 
As slopes a wild brook o'er a little stone. 
Running too vehemently to break upon it. 
And Enid woke and sat beside the couch. 
Admiring him, and thought within herself. 
Was ever man so gpimdly made as he ? 
Then, like a shadow, past the people's talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him. 
Low to her own heart, piteously she sidd : 



C,:,- 



" ' O noble breast, and all-puissant arms. 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Beproach you, saying all your force is gone? 
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I am llir cntise, bec&oEe I dare nnt sp^ak 

Aad lell him what 1 iliink and wlidl they Mjr. 

And yet I Late ihnl he ebould linger here ; 

I cnnD'it love my ord oud nut liia QUno. 

Fur lieriT had 1 gird his harness on him. 

And ride with him to battlQ and stand by. 

And watcii his ml^htful band Etriking great blows 

At caitiSs ond at vrrongirra at tim world. 

Fur better were 1 laid in the dark earth, 

Ki)t lir'uring any more his noblo voice, 

Not lu bo folded more in these dear arms, 

And darkened from the high light in Ids eyes, 

Tlinn lliat my lord thro' me should suffer shame. 

Am 1 so bold, and eould I so «1and by, 

And Sep my dear lord wounded in the atrife. 

Or may be ])ierced to death before mini^ pyes. 

And yet not dare to tell hiiu what I think, 

And bow men slur him, saying all bis forco 

Is melted into mere effeminacy? 

me, I fear (hat I am no true wife.' 

" Half inwardly, half audibly she sp"kp. 
And the slrong pussion in her nindc her weep 
True ti'ars upon bis broad and naked breast. 
And these awoke him, aud by grent misehance 
Ho beard but trngmcuts of her lat<>r words. 
And (bat she fi'ared she was not n true wife. 
And then he thought, ' In spite of all my care. 
For all my pains, poor man, tor all my pains, 
Bhe is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arlbur'a ball.' 
Then tho' be loved and reverenced her too much 
To dream she could be guilty of foul ac(, 
Eight thro' his manful bresBt darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
AVhoni he loves most, lonely and miserable. 
At this be burl'd his huge limbs out of bed. 
And shook his drowsy squire awnke and cried, 
' My ebarper and her [Milfrey,' then to her, 
' I will ride forth into the wilderness ; 
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For tho' M seems my spurs are yet to win, 

I have not fall'n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put on your worst and meanest dress 

And ride with me.' And Enid ask'd, amaz'd, 

' If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.' 

But he, ' I charge you, ask not, but obey.' " i 

These passages illustrate not only the common source 
from which both poets derived their material, but also 
the different manner of treatment between a poet of the 
twelfth century and one of the nineteenth. Tennyson 
has endeavored to imitate the old epic simplicity — 
rather the Greek, it is true, than the German or Anglo- 
Saxon — ^but he cannot escape the atmosphere of our 
day. As compared with Hartmann von Aue, he has less 
of simple, direct, natural narration, and much more both 
of description and of subjective stady of character. 

I will pass over "Gregory of the Bock," founded on an 
obscure legend concerning Pope Gregory VIL, which 
will not well bear repeating, and come to the " Arme 
HeinricJL^* Here, again, the material has been used by a 
living poet, and you all are— or ought to be — ^familiar 
with it. The author is Longfellow, and the poem is the 
"Golden Legend." Instead of Heinrich von Aue, Long- 
fellow calls the hero Prince Henry of Hoheneck, and 
gives him Walther von der Vogelweide as a friend. He 
takes only the thread of the story from Hartmann — the 
incurable disease, the self-sacrifice of the maiden, the 
journey to Salerno, and the happy termination of the 
story in her marriage with the prince, and has so en- 

4: 
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riclied and adorned it with the fairest suggestiona of Lia 
own genius that it becomes a new creation. Certainly 
no more exquisitely finished and harmonious poetical 
work has been written in thia country than the " Golden 
Lof^end." 

Hartmaun's last epic, "Lcein," is taken from the tradi- 
tions of King Arthur and the Round Table. The name 
luvin is the ^'elsh Evan, the Hussian Ivan, the English 
John. The poem, except toward its close, is a repeti- 
tion of the adventures oj the Knight Iwein, as related in 
the Welsh Mabinogion. This, no less than his other 
epics, lipara thi; stamp of elegant mediocritj'. His verse 
is carefully constructed, the separate episodes are often 
well narrated, but the characters are not consistent nor 
properly sustained, and the poem becomes wearisome 
to one accustomed to better models. 

Nevertheless, among the German critics there are 
very dififerent verdicts pronounced upon Hartmann von 
Aue. Some consider him an undoubted master, com- 
bining sentiment, power and jjurity of stjdo : others 
condemn him for a total lack of high poetic instinct. 
Grimm, curiously enough, has expressed himself on 
l>oth aides of the question in different works. If wo 
avoid either extreme, yet place him decidedly below both 
Gottfried and Wolfram, I think we shall come nearer 
fixing his true place. But his importance in his ago 
cannot be fairly estimated by our modem literary stand- 
ards. The verj- smoothness and polish, which become 
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SO wearisome to ns when they are not penetrated with 
the presence of a strong informing spirit, may have been 
an agency of culture, as well as a charm, to his contem- 
poraries. 

Of Gottfried von Strasburg, we only know that he 
was probably a native of the city for which he is 
named ; that he was not of noble family, but well edu- 
cated, and apparently in good circumstances, and that 
he must have died, still comparatively young, before 
1210. One of the old manuscripts has a portrait which 
represents him as a young man with long, curling locks, 
but its authenticity cannot be .Jlied upon. He was 
perhaps a personal friend of Hartmann von Aue : it is 
not known that he ever met Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

Gottfried also drew the subject of his one epic, "Tm- 
ton," from English and French sources. It had even 
been used before him by a Gterman poet, Eilhart von 
Oberg, who, some thirty years before him, wrote a poem 
called "Tristan^* in the Low-German language. Like the 
^^Erek'' and '^Arme Eeinrich" of Hartmann, you will find 
the substance of the story in poems by two living authors 
— in Tennyson's Idyll of "The Last Tournament," and in 
the " Tristram and Iseult " of Matthew Arnold. The plot, 
in its general outline, has a resemblance to the story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, but it is more tragic, because 
the element of magic is introduced, and the final sorrow 
is thus not the consequence of voluntary sin. It is, in 
fact, one of the most touching and beautiful of all those 
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purely romantic legends which were so popular over all 
Europe during the Middle Agea. None of the charac- 
ters are historical : it socms to have had no original 
connection with the Arthurian storiea, although it was 
afterward attacked to them, and its invention is ascribed 
to some Coltic minstrel of Brittany. 

The outline of the story is so simple that it may be 
told iu a few words. Mark, the king of Cornwall, who 
resided at the castle of Tint^fgil, so famous as the resi- 
dence of Uthi?r, the father of Arthur, hatl a nephew, 
Tristan or Tristram, who was the most gallant and ac- 
coujjiliished knight of his court. The ting of Ireland, 
having promised the hand of his daughter Iseult, Isut, 
or Isolde, as the name is differently written, to King 
Mark, Tristan was sent to bring the bride to Coi'nwall. 
On leaving Ireland, Iseult's mother gave her daughter's 
attendant lady, Brangrene by name, a love-potion to be 
secretly administered to her and her royal bridegroom 
on the day of their nuptials, in order to secure their 
wedded bliss. But the magic elixir was administered, 
by mistake, to Tristan and Iseult, during the voyage 
from Ireland to Cornwall. This fixed the destiny of 
both during the remainder of their lives. The spell 
compelled tliem to love each other, though separated 
by holy vows. The truth was soon discovered at the 
Court of Cornwall, and Tristan, to avoid his uncle's 
wrath, went to Brittany, wliere he met another Iseult — 
she is sometimes called Iseult of Brittany and some- 
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times Iseult of the White Hands — whom he married, 
more out of gratitude than love. But the infection of 
the magic potion was still in his blood : he wandered 
forth, tormented by his passion, and became the hero 
of many daring exploits which made his name famous 
in Britain. At last, sick, worn, and wounded nigh tmto 
death he returned to Iseult of the White Hands, who is 
represented as a sweet, forbearing and forgiving woman. 
Her nursing was of no avail ; and a messenger was sent 
to bring Queen Iseult of Cornwall, who alone could heal 
him. She fled from King Mark's Court, crossed to Brit- 
tany in a wild storm, and reached Tristan's castle just 
in time to see him die. Her heart broke, and she sank 
dead beside his corpse. Another version, which I pre- 
fer not to believe — in fact, refuse to believe — states that 
the vessel which was to bring Iseult of Cornwall was to 
hoist white sails on returning, if she was on board ; but 
black sails, if it came without her. Iseult of Brittany 
bribed the captain to hoist black sails, in either case. 
When the ship was seen afar, and the color of the sails 
was reported to Tristan, he died in disappointment 
and despair: Iseult of Cornwall found only his dead 
body. King Mark, who had learned the story of the 
magic potion, had them buried side by side. He planted 
over Iseult a rose, and over Tristan a grape-vine, which 
twined themselves around each other as they grew, and 
could not be separated. It is curious how this last 
particular has lived to this day in the Ballad of Lord 
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Lovrl, wbieli is still snug by the country people of Eng- 
lanil : 



This is, of course, only the slightest framework of the 
story. Gottfried is a more daring and original poet than 
Hartmann ; in the scenes and episodes, from first to 
last, he allows his invention full play, and so enriches 
and extends the material that, although his poem eon- 
tains thirty books and twenty thousand lines, it was ter- 
minated by his death when only two-thirds had been 
written. Both the choice of the subject and the man- 
ner of treatment give evidence of true literary feeling 
and skill, but not of that grand, independent disregard 
of former models or prevalent fashions which marks 
the pathfinder. He took the forms which he found, 
with all their monotony, their interminable diffuseness 
and tolerance of digressions. They became purer and 
stronger in his hands; the great mass constantly 
moves with life, but it still lacks that harmony and mu- 
tual dependence of parts, that organic unity, which 
every great literarj- work must possess. There are 
many passages which may be read with delight, but 
the perusal of the whole work becomes a rather serious 
task. 

" Trisian " commences with an Ei'igmuf, or Introduction, 
in which the author explains his reasons for writing the 
poem, and the service which he thereby hopes to ren- 
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der to the noble and loving among men. In the very 
first stanza we recognize his characteristic style : 



Gedaehte man ir ze gnote niht. 

Ton den der wcrlde guot ge- 

Bchiht, 
sd waere ez allez alsoSi^t, 

swaz guotos in der werlt go- 
schiht. 



If wo the good should never 
heed, 

That haps on earth, as is de- 
creed. 

Then were it nothing worth, in- 
deed. 

That any good should be de- 
creed. 



Another stanza, quite as terse and sound, is : 



Tiur* unde wert ist mir der man, 
der guot and Hbel betrahten kon, 
der mich und iegelichen man 
nfich sinem werde erkennen 
kan. 



Dear and worthy is the man 
WTio good and evil study can : 
Who me and every other man 
At his true value measure can. 



The first book describes the loves of Prince Reivalin, 
the father of Tristan, and Blanchefloeur, his mother, the 
sister of King Mark. Their meeting in the spring- 
time reminds us of the similar scene in the story of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. 

There is such a charming brightness and freshness in 
the lines, that I must quote the passage : 



diu senfte s&eze sumerzit 

diu haete ir silcze numdezekeit 

mit sdezem flize an si geleit. 

diu kleinen w&ltv6gclin, 

diu des dren frOude solen sin. 



The soft and tender summer air 
Disturbed the summer idlesse 

there. 
And woke sweet industry, and 

fair. 
The little wood-birds singing 

clear. 
It should be such a joy to hear, 
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Ijliioiurn, grns, If.iip nude bluot 


Blossoms, groBS, iind lonvpa on 


und swaz dom nueen sanrie tuot 


And wliot tlie eye nmy gently 




plcaae. 


und cdi'l.. Iicrze iTfrCuwen aol, 


And joy to noble liMrta maj 




yield, 


dcB was liiu huuhtouwc! vol : 


Of tliat was the sninnior-moa- 




dow filled. 


man vunt dS, mvaz nmu wolte. 


All one n-iahed was e^Aerod 




then 


drm (ior mi'ie liritigon solle : 


Of irluil tlio May-time brings to 


den acliule lil di-r Bunnen, 


Shade, when the snn would 



die lindi"!) bi ^Inm brunnpn, 
die scuften linden wludo, 
die MnrlicH ingpslnde 
sin wrscn ctigpgeno maelieten. 
die licbten bluomon laclicton 

fiz dem bct'ifiiri'tera grase. 

dc3 moicn friunt, Jlt griieno 

dor liaete Qz bluomen anc goleit 
BO wunneclicbin Biimerkliit, 
dttz si den liclwri grsten 
in ir otigen ividerglosfon. 
diu sfleze boumbluot sacli den 

su rehte suozo Incliende an. 



Undons bcaida the spring ; 
And aoft, Bweet winds that eent 
■\niprn Mark's Tctainera wpnl, 
A fn^sh delight to meet them : 
And the bright buds laughed to 

greet them, 
In tlie dcivy grass tlint day ; 
And the green turf, the friend 

of May, 
^Vovc from its own loTcllness 
So delightful a summer dress 
That in llie guests' glad eyes 

The bloom of trees luokcd down 

So openly, sweetly smiling then. 



dnz sich daz herze uud hI Jcr That lir>art and mind and st 



■wider an die lachenile bluot 



mit spilnden nngen machete 
und ir illez wider Inchele. 
dflz st'nfto vc)gelgedocne, 
das sili'zt', dnz seLopnc, 
daz oren undc muote 
Til dickc kumet zc giiote. 



The dancing blood their lig'at 

And forever made reply 
In the light of the merry eye. 
All notes tbn birds repeat, — 
So beautiful, s< 



Tlial 



nto heni 






So goodly 'i 
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daz fnlte da berc unde tal. 
diu 8&elige nahtegal, 
daz liebe siieze vogelin, 
daz iemer siieze mueze sin, 
daz kallete iiz der blQete 
mit solher UbermUete, 
daz du mane edele lierze van 

f rdad' unde hohen muot gewan. 



Hang there from hill and dale. 
And the blissful nightingale — 
The dear, sweet birdling she 
That ever sweet shall be. 
From oat the blossoms trolled 
So clear and over-bold. 
That many a noble heart that 

heard. 
Took joy and hop« from the 

happy bird. 



I have not space to describe the wealth of pictur- 
esque incidents with which Gottfried has amplified the 
story. Tristan is brought up as the son of Eual in 
Brittany, is carried off by the Norwegians, shipwrecked 
on the coast of Cornwall, and becomes, as a boy, hunter 
and minstrel at the Court of King Mark. Bual wanders 
over the world to find him, comes finally to Tintngil and 
discloses his relationship to the king, after which there 
are many adventures before Iseult enters upon the 
scene. The last book describes Tristan's wooing of 
Iseult with the White Hands in Brittany. He sings at 
the Court of the old Duke Jovelin, her father, a pas- 
sionate song with the refrain, in the French of that day : 



it 



Isdt, ma drde, isdt m'umie, 

en yUa ma mort, en v<ls ma vie 1 



rt 



thinking in his heart only of Iseult of Ireland, while 
the ladies and knights imagine that he is celebrating 
her of the White Hands. 

Among other quaint and curious episodes, the twenty- 
fifth book is taken up with the account of a little dog 
4* 



S2 
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named Pdikriu, which a fairy in Avalon had presented 
to Gilan, the Duke of Wales. The Lair of the dog 
shiinuiered in all bright colors, and around its neck 
there was a bell, the sound of which banished all sor- 
row from the heart of him who heard it Tristan wins 
Pditcnii from Duke Gilan, and sends him to Iseult, 
whose sorrow for her absent lover is instantly soothed 
when she hears the bell ; but, remembering that Tristan 
is wandering alone and iinconsoled, she takes the bell 
fi'om the dog's net-k and throws it into the sea. 

I find no better specimen of Gottfried's narrative style 
than the passage where Tristan and Iseult accidentally 
drink the love-potion : 



Nu man gelEuitc in cine liabc : 
nu gic ilaz vole almciste abu 

dur^li banckif^ lis on dez Inut ; 

□u gienc ouch Tristant zc Iinnt 

bcgrQPKcn undi- bcscliouwen 
die lielilpn siui> vrouwen. 
L'od nls cr zurair nitlcr gcsaz, 
unt rcdcten diz uudu doz 

von ir bcidir din gen, 

er Imt im trinktn brio gen, 

NunR wns du niomen inno 
&n die liilneginnc, 
wan lileiniu juiicfrCuwr-liu ; 
dur cinea »prac!i : " Sclit, hio 



Now tliey a liorlior carae urilo, 
■WLcre ucariy ail tlie vessel's 

Went fiirtii to land, on ]inatiuie 

And Tristan, also, atroiglitway 

To greet, uilli lilisa iiVrladi'n, 
TLr liriglilness of tlie maiden. 
And as lie tlius bi'side iier sat. 
And tlir}' liad E]>okcn of tiiis and 

thai. 
Of tilings concerning lx>tli. 
Said lie : '■ To drink I were nol 

loulh." 
Sniv was there no one there, 
Beside the Princess fair, 
But oi 
" The « 



mail i> 
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it 



in disem v&zzeline.' 

Nein ! ezn was niht mit wine, 

doch ez im geliclie waere, 

ez was din waemde swaere, 
diu endeldee herzcnCt, 

Ton der si beide ISgen t6t. 
Nu was ab ir daz unrekant : 
si stuont df unt gie liin ze hant, 

d& daz tranc and daz glas 
verborgen unt behalten was. 

Tristande, ir meister, bdt si daz ; 

er b6t Is6te vilrbaz : 

si tranc ungerne nnd tLberlanc, 

unt gap dO Tristand, unde er 

tranc, 
unt wanten beide, ez waere wtln. 
le mitten gienc ouch Brangaen 

in. 
undo erkande daz gias, 

unt sach woi, waz der rede was. 

Si crschrac sd sere unde erkam, 
daz ez ir alle ir kraft benam, 
unt wart reht als ein tote var. 

Mit t6tem berzen gie si dar : 

si nam daz leide veige vaz, 

si truog ez dannen unt warf daz 

in den tobenden wilden s^. 
** Ow^ mir armen," spracb se, 
"owcl 



»» 



" Within this dagon fine.' 
Ah, no 1 It was not wine : 
Though wine's hue it might bor- 
row, 
'Twas filled with coming sorrow. 
With endless heart-pain brim- 
ming high. 
Whence both at last must die. 
But she thereof was ignorant : 
She rose, and straightway thith- 
er went. 
Innocent and unchidden. 
Where glass and drink were hid- 
den ; 
Brought to Tristan, her master 

brave. 
Who first to Iseult gave. 
She first refused, then drank and 

laughed. 
And gave to Tristdn, and he 

quaffed: 
They both imagined, it was wine. 
Then came Brangaene, saw the 

shine 
Of that bright flagon, knew it 

well. 
And did forbode the coming 

spell. 
So great her terror was, that she 
Lost force and senses utterly. 
And she became as are the 

dead. 
With deathly heart then forth 

she sped. 
That fatal flagon of all the world 
Took with her, threw, and down- 
ward hurled 
Into the wild and raging sea. 
" Ah, woe ! " she cried, "O, mis- 
erable me I 
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dazich lerwerldc! if> wartgebotnl 
Ich amip, wie liua icb verlom 
min I'rR iint niino triuwo 1 
Daz ez Got irmcr rluwe, 
daz ich on dise n.'ise io kun, 
daz micli disr lilt (iu tuht eniiBm, 

dij ich an dise veige vart 
Mit isCte it' bcsclu'ldc!!! wart I 
Owe Tristan undo laitt I 

dii tninc ist inwer buidot tat 1 " 

Nu daz dill iiiaget und Aei man. 

Let u.ido Tdslun, 

den tranc gctrunken beide. i 

waa oucli der werldc 

da, 
Minne, allor lierzen ISgerin, 

unt slcicli zir beidor lierzcn ii 

fi sis ie wurdcn gewar, 






That ever to tbe world w 

O, wwtcUed me, bow am 1 shuru 

Of honor and fidelity I 

Now Qod'e great pity gnintiil bo. 

That ever I this journey nindi',— 

That death had not the purpose 

stayed. 
Or erer on this voyage of woe 
With laeult I should go 1 
Iseult and Tristan — fatal 

draught I 
■Tls woo and death to both that 

qnoSed I " 
Now that the maiden and the 

Fair iBimlt and Tristfin. 

Both drank the drink, upon them 

What givea the world Bucli sore 

Love, skilled in sly and prowling 

both their 



doBi 






unt zoch si beide in irgewalt ; 

si wurdcn ein nnd einvalt, 

die iwei unt zwivalt waren S ; 

si zwci enwaren do niht m@ 
wlderwertic under in ; 
IsCto haz, dcr was Ad hin. 
Diu Huonerinnc Minne, 
diu haete ir beider dime 
von hazzo also gereinet, 
mit liebe alaS vereinet. 



banners 



And swiftly crept i 

So, ere of him they 
Stood his victorio 

there. 
lie drew them both into his 

power ; 
One and single were they that 

Tliat two and twofold were bo- 
fore. 
Tliey twain were verily no more 
OpposM thence, under his sway ; 
For Isrulfs hoti- had flown away. 
The troubled senses of the two 
Sweet Ixivc, the Expintor. knew, 
Made clean of bate that blighti'd, 
Gave love that so united. 
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daz ietweder dem andem was 
durhlilter als ein spigelglas. 

Si haeten beide ein herze ; 

ir swaere was sin smerze, 

sin smerze was ir swaere ; 

si waren beide ein baere 

an liebe unde an leide, 

unt hulen sicli doch beide, 

unt tete daz zwivel unde scham : 

si schamte sich, er tete alsam ; 

zi zwivelte an im, er an ir. 



Tbat either to the other was 
More crystal-clear than mirror- 
glass. 
Both had one heart between 

them. 
Her pain became his sorrow, 
His sorrow was her pain ; 
And both were fondly fain 
SolEering to share, and bliss ; 
Yet hid the sense of this 
And felt both doubt and shame : 
She was abashed, and he the 

same; 
He doubted her, she doubted 
him. 



The clearness and purity of the language will make 
themselves felt, even by one who is only slightly fa- 
miliar with the German of the Middle Ages. Of all the 
Minnesingers and courtly epic poets, I find that Gott- 
fried and Walther von der Vogelweide oflfer the least 
difficulty to the modem reader, — for the same reason 
that Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield " is the EngUsh 
book most easily read by a German: they combine 
elegance of style and the nicest choice of epithets with 
the greatest simplicity and fluency. To one already ac- 
quainted with German, the poets of the Middle Ages 
are more rapidly understood through the ear than 
through the eye, because the rules of spelling have 
been varied much more, during the last five or six 
hundred years, than those of pronunciation. The 
latter, in fact, still exists as a vulgar dialect, in the 
mountain regions of Central Germany. I have quoted, 



^ 
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purposely, the original text instead of the transla- 
tions into Motlern German, Ijecause I tbink a little 
attention w-jll euable you to understand it nearly aa wgU, 
and something of ita peculiar racy flavor will always be 
felt, even when not entirely understood. 

li you are familiar with Tennyson's poem of " The 
Last Tournament," in his "Idylls of the King," I beg 
you to notice the violence he has done to the original 
legeniL He quite omits the episode of the magic love- 
potion, and presents Tristan and Iseult to us aa a pair 
of common sinners. It is this very magic spell — the 
otiuiviilent of the Fatcoi the Greek tragedies — which 
moves our deepest sympathies, and ennobles the two 
characters. Tristan cannot escape his devotion, in the 
legend; he is made faithful by a fatal spell; but Tenny- 
son makes him sing : " Free love ; free field ; we lovo 
but while we may ! " 

Gottfried vou Strasburg certainly possesses, in a veiy 
high degree, the talent of poetic narrative. We may 
tire of his interminable details, when reading several 
books of "Tristan" connectedly ; but we may open the 
work anywhere, and we strike at once upon life, move- 
ment, brightness. The uniformity of the short iambic 
measure, which allows little variety of catlence, is not 
favorable to a long epic poem ; but the authors of that 
age seera to have known only this measure and a rather 
rough alexandrine. The iambic pentameter appears in 
their lyrics, and moves with both sweetness and dig- 
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i^ty ; y©t it never occurred to them to use it in narra- 
tive poetry. 

I shall last notice him whom I consider the greatest 
of the courtly minstrels — Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Although he was a noble, we know less of his personal 
history than of that of the peasant Walther. The date 
of his birth is unknown ; even the place is uncertain, al- 
though the village of Eschenbach, in Franconia — some 
fifty miles west of Nuremberg — has been fixed upon by 
most scholars. He was wholly uneducated — could not 
even read or write; — the materials of his epics were 
read to him by others, and his own verses were dictated 
to scribes. He lived for many years at the court of the 
Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia, in the Wartburg, and 
after the latter's death is supposed to have been driven 
away by the severe piety of his son Ludwig and St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. He died somewhere about the 
year 1230. 

When, in reading Gottfried von Strasburg's"Tmfan," 
I came upon the passage in the eighth book, where he 
speaks of Hartmann von Aue, how he "through and 
through colors and adorns a story, how clear and pure 
is the crystal current of his words," — followed by a 
reference to Wolfram von Eschenbach, as " the inventor 
of all strange things, hunter of wild stories," — I could 
not reconcile the unfriendly words with the place and 
fame of the two authors. There is no probability that 
they ever met, or some personal enmity of Gottfried 
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might explain tlie passage. But, after more carefully 
examining Wolfram von Eschenbach's epics, I am satis- 
fied that the raiUcal difference between the poetic con- 
stitutions of the two men, together with the despotism 
of conventional taates in their day, furnish a sufficient 
explanation. If you take the two men — one blond, 
blue-eyed, joyous, {graceful, sympathetic, and one dart, 
brooding, with deep-set, inscmtable eyes, irregular in 
his movements, abstracted and proud — and put them 
into garments of the same stuff and the same cut, you 
will have an illustration of the difference between Gott- 
fripd'w " Trixlon " and "Wolfram's "Parzival." The change 
of spirit and atmospliere is so marked, that one need not 
be a critical scholar to feel it. I have quoted the open- 
ing lines of the former epic : now take the opening of 
"Parzival " : 



1st ZH-ivel licraen nah|reb(lr. 
Am muoz tier sOlc wiTdon sflr? 
gcBiiiBeliet unde gezieret 
ist, svru Bich purrieret 

als ogulesUrn varwe tuot. 
der mac detinnrh wrscn get), 
wand' an inie emt bcid'm tell 
des himolpa und der belle, 
dor unataet* gesoUe 
hat die swarzen varwe gar, 



la d')ul)t a neighbDr to tbc heart, 

That to Ihe soul must bcaEuiartJ 

Disgrace and honor bide 

As equals, side bj side, 

In the strong man and bold, 

Like magpie's hue twofold. 

Yet may he joyful be. 

When untc) both sides free, 

To heaven and to hell. 

But when he's false and fell, 

Then black's his hue in verity. 



und Wirt ocbnBh der vinatervar 


: And near t. 
he: 
So he w1i( 

right, 
Dolds only t 


a darluiosa atuudeih 


bC babct sich so die blankeu 
der mit staC-ten gedanken. 


1 BteadCoat is, and 
o the color white. 
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diz fliegende bispel 

ist tamben liuten gar ze snel, 

sine mugen's nilit erdenken ; 

wand' ez kan vor in wenken 

rehte alsam em schelles base. 



TblB fljing parable, I wis 
Too fast for sillj people is ; 
Tbey cannot come tbe meaning 

nigb, 
Since it before their minds will 

fly. 

Even as flies a frightened hare. 



Here we feel, in the very first words, the presence of 
a metaphysical or rather psychological element : the 
sense is compact, and the lines move as if with a (li£Eerent 
step, although the measure is the same as in *^ Tristan,** 
There are none of those sparkling epithets which entice 
us on from point to point ; but, on the other hand, we 
feel the touch of a grave and lofty intelligence, to whom 
the thought is more than its external form. In Wolfram 
the poetic nature seems to move forward centuries, at 
a single stride ; but the poetic art fails to keep pace 
with ii Even the language no longer seems the same : 
the construction is unnecessarily forced, uneven, and im- 
presses us like a different dialect, until we perceive that 
it is only the dialect of an individual mind, our insight 
into which will furnish us the key. 

The name is our English Percival, and the hero is 
that knight of Arthur's Bound Table, who alone saw 
the Holy Grail, after the transfiguration of Sir Gala- 
had which Tennyson describes in the second of his last 
volume of Idylls. A Provencal poem by Guiot, and the 
French legend of " Chretien de Troyes** seem to have been 
Wolfram's chief authorities for the story ; but he has 
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amplifieil and enriched it, not like Gottfried in " Trhtaii" 
lor tlie delight of picturesque narrative, but with refer- 
ence to the spiritual Bjmboliara which pervades it. The 
search for the H(jly Grail — the San Graal — the cup 
from which Christ drank at the lost supper with his dis- 
ciples, is one of the most mysteriously beautiful legends 
of the Middle Ages, Galahad, whom Tennyson has 
celebrated, is not mentioned by Wolfram. The story, 
as he tells it in "Parxival" is so rich in details, that I 
cannot take time to repeat them ; the rudest outline 
must suffice. 

The poem comnipnces with the adventures of Gamuret 
of Anjou, the father of Parzival, who, after becoming 
King of Wales and Norway and marrying Queen Herze- 
leide, dies in Bi^^dad. The sorrowing Queen retires 
into the desert of Soltane, and brings up Parzival as a 
peasant-boy. When he grows up and sees the gay 
knights riding by, he begs leave to go out and seek 
adventures, and his mother finally consents, but puts on 
him a fool's cap and bells. After overcoming various 
knights, he reaches Arthur's court, but is not yet a*l- 
mitted to the Round Table. An old knight, named 
Gurnemanz, teaches him knightly manners, and sends 
liim forth with the caution not to ask many questions. 
He rescues the Queen Condwiramur from King Cla- 
mide of Brandigan, marries her and becomes King of 
Brobarz. On his way to ^isit his mother, after these 
events, ho comes to a castle beside a lake. The King, 
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with four hundred knights, sits at a table in a splendid 
hall, and all are fed by the miraculous power of the 
Holy Grail, which the Queen places upon the table. 
The King bleeds from a wound, and the knights are 
overcome with .sorrow, but Parzival, who is most hos- 
pitably treated, asks no question. On leaving, he learns, 
too late, that he has been in Monsalvalsche, the castle of 
the Grail, and should have asked the King the cause of 
his wound. Soon after this, Arthur, who has heard of 
Parzival's wonderful exploits, leaves his capital of Car- 
duel to seek him. After fighting, incognito, with several, 
he is recognized by Gawain, and becomes a member of 
the Kound Table. 

Several books are devoted to the adventures of both 
Parzival and Gawain, in their search for the GraiL 
Neither finds it, but both perform wonders of bravery, 
strength and self-deniaL Toward the close, without 
any apparent reason for the preference given, or the 
sudden change of destiny, a sorceress announces to Par- 
zival, at Arthur's table, that he has been chosen King 
of the Grail. He thereupon goes to the lost castle, 
heals the former King, by asking him the cause of his 
wound, and declares his son Lohengrin, — who after- 
ward, as the Knight of the Swan, becomes the hero of 
a romantic legend, — King of Wales, Norway, Anjou and 
several other countries. 

This is a very insufficient sketch of the story, but the 
episodes are so attached to each other, by the associated 
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fatca of tlio different charactera, that they cannot easily 
be separated. The author's peculiar genius is maai- 
feated in every part, and thus the work has a epiritual 
cohereuce which distinguishes it from all other epica 
of tho age, Parzival is not a mere form of action — a 
doer of deeds, like Hartmann's Ereh ; or a heroic lover, 
like Gottfried's Tristan .- he is a pure, noble, aspii-ing 
soul, and the Grail is to him the symbol of a loftier life. 
Slany scholars, indeed, consider that he represents the 
life of the spirit, and Gawain the life of the world, and 
they have found a more pervading and elaborate alle- 
gorical character in the work than, I think, was ever 
intended by its author. But in regard to tho tendency 
of his genius, wg cannot be mistaken. 

I must confess that the more I study the poem, the 
more I find a spiritual meaning shining through its 
lines. The perfect innocence and purity of Parzival, as 
a boy, are Wijnderfully drawn : the doubts of his age 
of manhood, the waste«l years, the trouble and gloom 
which brood over him, suggest a large background of 
earnest thought; and, although the symbolism of the 
Holy Grail may not bo entirety clear, it means at least 
this much — that peace of soul comes only through Faith 
and Obedience. Like Tennyson's Galahad, "Wolfram 
seems to say, in Parzival: 

" I musp on joy tlint will not Cp«8p. 

VixTP spaces clothed in living beoma. 
Pure lilies of eternal ppaco, 
Wliost' odors liauut uij dreama." 
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To Wolfram von Eschenbach, the external shows of 
life were but disguises through which he sought to 
trace the action of the moral and spiritual forces which 
develop the human race. His psychological instincts 
were too profound for a simple tale of knightly adven- 
ture ; he was not enough of a literary artist to arrange 
his conceptions of man's nature into a symmetrical form, 
and then to represent them completely through his 
characters ; and thus we find, in "Parzival,^* a struggle 
between the two elements — ^between thought and lan- 
guage, between idea and action. This peculiarity is at 
first a disturbance to the reader, but it does not prevent 
him from feeling the latent, underlying unity of the 
work. 

The parting of Queen Herzeleide from her son Parzi- 
val is one of the simpler passages, yet even here we 
find some of Wolfram's characteristic expressions : 



^ Der knapx)e tump unde wert 

iesch Ton der muoter dicke ein 

pfert. 
daz beglnde se in ir herzen 

klagen. 
sie dHhte "Tn wil im nILt ver- 

sagen : 
ez maoz 4ber vil boese sin." 
do gedahte mer diu kUnegin, 
** der liute vil bi spotte siiit. 
tCren kleider sol mm kint 
ob sime liehten libe tragen. 
wirt er gerouf et unt geslagen, 



The boy, silly yet brave in- 
deed, 

Oft from his mother begged a 
steed. 

That in her heart did she la- 
ment : 

She thought: "him must I 
make content. 

Yet must the thing an evil be." 

Thereafter further pondered she: 
** The folk are prone to ridicule. 

My child the garments of a fool 

Shall on his shining body wear. 

If he be scoffed and beaten 
there. 
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%i> kamet er mir her wider wol." 
I'lwE d(T jaeiii'Tlichfu dol I 
diu frouwe nam oin aactuocli; 

sie BDoit im Lcuiedo nnde 

bruocli, 
doz doch BD ^-LiDo BtUcke ei- 

scliein. ' 

DDz enmittFn an Ein blankei 

bell). 
dsi wart filr turen kleit ertant. 
sin g'ng'i;! man oLenedrilfo Vttnt. 
a1 frLich rQth kelbenn 



n einer li 



rei riballJn 



niich sinen belnen wart geaoiten. 
dfl vrartgrijz jSmcrnilit vermiten. 
din kQncgin wis a1s<i bedaiit, 
Eie bat belibpn in die naht. 
" dune solt nibt hiuneu keren, 
icb wil dicli list € leren. 
an ang'pbantcn Etrazen, 
BoltQ tfinkel filrt« ItLzrn : 
die sihte unde IQter sin, 
d£ solte al bal<te ritrn in. 
du Bolt dich Bite niKen, 
der wertlde grilezen bietcn. 
op dicli ein gri wise man 
Kiiht wil lem bIs cr wo) kan, 
dem Boltu gerne volgen, 
und wis im n!ht erbolgeo. 
sun, ISdir bevolhpn sin, 
Bwa du gflotea wibes vingcrlin 
mUgest erwerben unt ir gruoz, 

doz nim : ez tuot dir kumbers 



Perchance ho '11 come to mo 
Ah, me, haw wretched waa her 
The dnme a pieci? of sackcloth 

And cuts therefrom a. shirt and 

That both in one thej acom to 

be. 
And i«&ch below to the white 

For a fool's dress known was that. 
And up nbove a pointed hat. 
Then from a tresh/rough heifer's 

hide 
Stuff for two shoes did she dl- 

And cut thpm so to fit his feet ; 
And still her dole was great. 
The Queen considiTcd nil aright. 
And bade him tarry over night. 
' Hence not sooner shalt thou go. 
Ere I to thee shall wisdom show. 
Shun untraveled road : 
Leuve dark ways untrode ; 
If they axe sure and fair, 
Enter and journey there. 
Strive to be courteous then, 
Offer thy greeting to men. 
If thee n gray wise man 
Duly will teacli, as well he con, 
Willingly follow his rede. 
And anger him not with deed. 
Son. be advised this thing : 
If thou a good dume's ring 
And her greeting niay'st win to 

Take : and thy troubles shall 
lighter be. 
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du solt z'ir kusse gahen 
Tind ir lip vast' umbevfthen : 

daz git gelUcke and li61ien xnuot, 

op sie kiusche ist unde gnot." 



Hasten to kiss her face. 

And to clasp lier in firm em- 

brace ; 
For, when she is good and 

pure, 
'Twill good luck and courage in- 



sure. 



$» 



As a specimen of his descriptive style, I will quote 
some lines from the fifth book, where, in the magic cas- 
tle of Monsalviilsche, the Queen, Repanse de Schoie, 
brings the Holy Grail to the King's table : 



Sie nigen. ir zw6o do truogen 
dar 
fif die tavelen wol gevar 
daz silber, unde leiten'z nider. 

dd giengen sie mit z&hten wider 

zuo den ersten zwelven slin. 

ob i *z gepraevet rehte h&n, 
hie solen ahzehen frouwen st^n. 

ftyoj nu siht man sehse gSn 

in waete die man tiure gait : 

daz was halbez plialt, 

daz ander pfell' von NinnivS. 
dise unt die ersten sehse 6 

truogen zwelf r0cke geteilet, 

gein tiwerr kost geveilet. 



They bowed. Then twain of 

them did bear 
The silver to the tables fair 
Full carefully, and there did 

place : 
And they returned with modest 

grace 
To the first twelve within the 

hall 
If I have rightly counted all. 
Must there now eighteen ladies 

be. 
Behold 1 six others next we 

see, 
All clad in cloth men precious 

hold: 
The stuff was half of silk and 

gold, 
Muslin of Nineveh the rest. 
These, and the first six, thus 

were drest 
Alike in mantles two - fold 

wrought, 
And for a heavy treasure 

bought. 
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ndcli den kom din kUnegin. 

ir antlitze gap den schln, 

Bie wfinden alle ez wolde tagen. 

man sach die maget an ir tragen 

pfell^ Yon Arab!. 

fif einem giUenen achmardi 

truYe sie den wiinscli von p&r- 

dis, 
bMe wuizeln nnde ris. 



daz was ein dine, daz hiez der 

Grfil, 
eiden wonsclies UberwaL 

Bepanse de scb67^ ede biez, 

die sicli der gr&l tragen liez. 

der gr&l was von sdlher art : 
wol muose ir kiusche sin be- 

wart, 
diu sin ze rebte solde pflegen : 

diu muose valsches sicb bewe- 
gen. 
y6reme grale kdmen liebt : 

diu wilm Ton armer koste nibt ; 

sobs glas lane liiter wol get&n, 
dar inne balsam der wol bran. 

du sie k6men yon der tilr 

ze rebter m^e alsus ber f iir, 



Now after tbem advanced tbe 

Queen, 
Witb countenance of so brigbt 

a sbeen, 
Tbej all imagined day would 

dawn. 
One saw, tbe maiden was clotbed 

on 
Witb muslin stuffs of Arabj. 
On a green silken cusbion sbe 
Tbe pearl of Paradise did bear, 

Complete, — root, brancb, begin- 
ning, end, — 
Tbe Grail it was, all-glorious, 

fair. 
Beyond perfection Eartb can 

lend. 
Bepanse de Scboie, so runs tbe 

tale. 
Was name of ber tbat bore tbe 

Grail; 
And so its nature did endure, 
Tbat sbe wbo bore it must be 

pure. 
Of just and perfect beart, and 

strong 
To frigbten falsebood, sin and 

wrong. 
Before tbe Grail tbere came a 

Ugbt, 
Tbe wortb wbereof was notbing 

sligbt : 
Six cups of dazzling crystal beld 
A burning oil tbat balm dis- 
pelled. 
Now wben, in proper order, 

all. 
Entering, bad traversed tbe bigb 

ball. 
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mit zahten neic diu kQneg^ 

und al diu joncfrduwelin 

die d& tniogen balsexnyaz. 

diu kiinegin y&lscheite laz 

sazte fur den wirt den grftl. 

diz maere giht daz Parziy&l 
dicke an sie sach ant dahte, 
diu den gr&I da br&hte. 



The Queen bowed down with 

modest grace. 
And the six maidens bowed the 

face, 
Who bore the cups of burning 

balm. 
The blameless Queen, proud, 

pure and calm, 
Before the host put down the 

Grail ; 
And Perciyal, so runs the tale. 
To gaze upon her did not fail, 
Who thither bore the Holy 

Qrail. 



I have chosen those passages which illustrate Wol- 
fram's manner as a poet, especially as compared with 
Gottfried's. We have no means of estimating the influ- 
ence of either upon his day and generation. Gottfried's 
allusion indicates that there were rival audiences as 
well as authors, and, since we find the critics divided 
now, we may well believe that there was greater di- 
versity of opinion then. Wolfram's adherents would be 
among the thinkers, who were then rapidly increasing 
in number; Gottfried's among the men of refinement 
and education. The latter may be called the literary 
ancestor of Wieland ; but Wolfram's lineal descendant, 
with a long line of generations between, was Goethe. 

Neither of the other two epics of Wolfram — " TFtTfe- 

halm'' and ^^Titurd'' — was completed: the latter was 

barely begun, at the time of his death. The " JViUe- 

hcdm'' celebrates the adventures of Wilhelm von Orange, 

5 
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of Provence, the son of the Count of Narboime, in his 
wara ivith tlie heathens. He undoubtedly followed a 
Provencal original in this, as in "ParziV'if," and ivaa per- 
haps led to the theme by Ms admiration of Willielm's 
character. "Ttt'ird" is an outgrowth from "ParzimV' : 
the same characters appear. It is written in a different 
metre, and shows, in the fragment which remains, a 
greater force and fluency of espresaion. Although the 
length of the last line interferes with the movement 
of the verses, it is easy to see liow much more freely 
the author's thouglit carries itself, without losing any- 
thiiif; (if itfi subtlety and Bupgestiveneas. I quote a 
few stanzas from the conversation of the two lovers. 
Sell ionatu lander and Sigune : 

Sigune says : 
" Ich weiz wul, du bist lands not " I know full well that thim ot 
liute grCziu frouwe ; lamis and p<'oplB srt tlio 

Qupen; 

descnger kh allrs niht. w 



alsfi daz vi. di'H kiimber niin bc- 


So tlint it doth perceivp my 


dpDke : 


«.,.ipl.totsorn,w; 


nu Lilf niir echiprp, g doz din 


Then help me now, ere heart 


minn niin bene und die 


and love a deeper trouble 




borrow I 



The Queen answers : 

" SwerBflminiiehnt, dazsinminue "If one lintli such a love that 
ist gevacre dnnper therein be, 

deheimc ala liebea friuode, als The unfitting word, to friend so 
du mir bist, dns wort UDge- dear as thou to me. 
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wilt Ton mir nimer benennet 

minne : 
Got weiz wol, daz icb nie bekan- 

de mlnnen flust, ncch ir ge- 

winne. 

"Minne, ist daz ein Er? maht du 

minn mir diuten 1 
Ist daz ein Sie ? Komet mir minn, 

wie sol ich minne getriuten ? 
Muoz ich sie behalten bi den 

tocken? 
Od fliuget minne ungeme td bant 

durb die wilde? icb kan 

minn wol locken." 



i< 



I ne'er will name witb name of 

love or lover : 
For, knowetb God, love's loss or 

gain I never did discover. 

For love, is it a He ? Canst give 
solution just ? 

Is it a Sbe ? So come it, bow 
shall I dare trust? 

Must love with dolls be left, and 
childish rapture? 

Or flieth it out of hand in the 
woods ? I surely can recap- 
ture." 



Here you will notice, not only the expression of the 
feeling, but also the tendency to speculate upon its 
nature, which is a peculiarity of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. It is not too much to say that he was the only 
profound thinker among the German authors of the 
Middle Ages. 

Wolfram takes the same delight in many-syllabled 
geographic names, as Milton ; and there are many of his 
lines which ring with the same half-barbaric music as 
the latter's " Aspramont and Montalban." He is an un- 
lettered minstrel, with great qualities in the rough ; a 
man of high aims and noble aspirations, struggling with 
insurmountable limitations, and missing real greatness 
on account of them. In Gottfried's case, we have every- 
thing but the original quality of intellect ; but Wolfram, 
having that, misses the clear and harmonious form 
which must be added, chiefly through the want of the 
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culture which Gottfried possessefl. Could the two bavo 
been uiiited in one individual, Germany would have had 
her great medlieval jioet, the equal of Bantt^. 

But the epithet 'jreat mnat be denied to this courtly 
literature. The influence of the church aud of classic 
learning, tliougli greatly weakened, was still too pow- 
erful to permit a positive departure from previous 
paths of thought The new wine was poured into old 
bottles, but it was not quite strong enough to burst 
them. So, these epics remain aa priceless illustra- 
tions of the growth of the German mind during the 
Middle Ages, of the long fermentation which clarified 
into purity and flavor centuries afterward, not immortal 
in their own solitary right, but from the circumstances 
out of which they grew. Add to them the lyric poetry 
of the Minnesingers, aud we are astonished at the pro- 
ductiveness of tlie age. From this point we must date 
the commencemeut of a national culture ; for much of 
the great work of Charlemagne had been undone in the 
three centuries between him and the Hohenstaufens. If 
the literature of the latter period failed of its immediate 
and full effect, through the re-intervention of political 
and ecclesiastical causes, it was none the loss a basis of 
achievement upon which the race thenceforth stood ; 
and if we could read the secrets of History, we should 
perhaps find that the harp preserved for Germany a 
better possession than was lost to her by the sword. 



1 



IV. 

THE NIBELUNGENLIED. 

We now come to that other literary element of the 
Middle Ages, which is of earlier origin than the courtly 
epics, but which only assumed its present form about 
the time when they were produced. I have called it 
the epic poetry of the People, because, more than any- 
thing else in the literature of the human race — not even 
excepting the "Iliad" and the "Odyssey" — it has the 
character of a growth rather than a composition. We 
may guess when its growth began ; we can very nearly 
determine the time when that growth ended ; but there 
our knowledge stops. By whom, or under what cir- 
cumstances, the first legends came into being, — ^how 
they were kept alive, increased, transformed with each 
generation — ^who took the rude, shapeless, separated 
parts, and united them in one grand, coherent form, — 
are questions which cannot be positively answered. 

The more carefully we study the ^^Nibdungenlied'^ 

and 'its history, the more we are impressed with its 

exceptional character. Unnoticed in the records of the 

ages; ignored, perhaps contemptuously disparaged by 

the minstrelsy of the courts ; kept alive only through 

the inherited fondness of the masses for their old tra- 

101 
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ditions, it lias been almost miracnlonely preserretl to us, 
to be now ajipreciated as the only atroug, original crea- 
tion of the youtli of the German race. 

The fact that we find in the " NihelungaJml " traces 
of the ancient mythology, with yarioUB incidents which 
are given in the earliest prose Edda of the Scandina- 
vians, together with characters taken from the moat 
stirring history of the FWxrtvanderung, or Migration of 
the Edcea, provea the antiquity of the material. But 
the anachronism of making Theodorio the Great, the 
Gothic King of Italy, and Attila, King of the Hans. 
contemporaries, also gives ua a clue to the probable time 
when the two elements began to be fused together. 
Attila died in 453, and Theodoric in 526. The unedu- 
cated mass of people would soon forget dates, and con- 
fuse the events of former generations ; but some little 
time must be allowed to elapse before this could take 
place. The " oldest inhabitants " must first die, before 
the united legends could be publiclj- recited without 
their accuracy being disputed by some grey-haired lis- 
tener. "We can hardly assume that the first blending of 
the different elements took place before the year GOO, or 
much later than a century afterward. It is most prob- 
able that the collection made by Charlemagne included 
all that was in existence in his day ; but, that collection 
being lost, we are left withont any record of the growth 
or changing character of the legend, until the tenth ceu- 
turj-. 
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First of all, I must recall to your memory tlie features 
of the migration of the tribes. The commencement of 
this remarkable historical episode is usually fixed about 
the year 375, in which year the Huns, coming from Cen- 
tral Asia, and first overcoming the Alans, between the 
Volga and the Don, broke up the ancient kingdom of 
the Goths, and started them on their wanderings west- 
ward. The Ostrogoths had up to that time possessed 
the country between the Don and the Dniester, in South- 
em Eussia, and the Visigoths, all the region north of the 
Danube, as far westward as the river Theiss, in Hungary. 
Gradually pressing westward, and driving the other 
tribes, including the original Germanic races, before 
them, the Huns, then under Attila, were finally arrested 
by the great battle near Chalons-sur-Mame, where they 
were defeated by the Bomans under Aetius and the 
Visigoths under Theodoric L This was in the year 451, 
and two years later Attila died. The Visigoths, under 
Alaric, had already invaded Italy in 402, but ten years 
later they passed through Southern Gaul into Spain. 
The Ostrogoths, on the contrary, did not reach Italy 
until 488, under Theodoric the Great, who made Ve- 
rona his capital, and is therefore called, in the German 
legends Dietrich von Bern. After Theodoric's death, 
the kingdom existed for a few years, but finally ceased 
about 554, and the Gothic blood mixed itself with that 
of the Lombards, the Helvetians and the Germans, 
losing all distinctive national character. 
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The Burgundians, who were a Germanic race, inha- 
biting the region between the Vistula and the Oder, in 
Prussia, were also driven to west and south in the gen- 
eral movement, and first settled, eighty thousand men 
strong, in Gaul, between Geneva and Lyons. Here they 
became Arian Christians in the space of eight days, 
seven days being allowed for conversion and one for 
baptism. Sidonius Apollinarius describes them as men 
from six to seven feet high, clothed in the skins of beasts, 
and valuing their freedom as the highest possession. 
When Attila entered Gaul in 451, the Burgundian King 
Gundicar (supposed to be the Gunther of the "A7te- 
lungenlied'') opposed his march with ten thousand war- 
riors, but all were slain after a long and heroic defense. 
The tribe finally moved northward, and occupied the 
country from the Khine westward, including the present 
French province of Burgundy. 

This is all of the great migratory movement which 
we require to know, in reading the ^^Nibdungenlied ;^' 
the other elements embodied in it are either taken from 
the same source as the older Scandinavian Edda, or 
were added as the story was transmitted from mouth to 
mouth for centuries. Lachmann, who devoted a great 
deal of labor to the examination of the existing manu- 
scripts and their chronological character, as derived 
from the language, has fixed upon twenty lays, or sep- 
arate chapters of the poem, as being of an ancient 
origin; the remaining nineteen he considers as addi- 
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tions made about the close of the twelfth oentory, for 
the purpose of uniting the whole into one consistent 
story. He states that there were two, if not more, at- 
tempts to perform this difficult task, without counting 
the previous changes which he thinks the original lays 
must have undergone in the course of several centuries. 
About one hundred and eighty years after the close of 
this mediaeval period of German literature, printing was 
invented, and one of the earliest native works which 
was transferred from manuscript to type was Wolfram 
von Eschenbach's "ParzivaL^' The ^^NibelungenKed** 
seems to have been already forgotten by the people; 
and not until the year 1751 was a part of it published by 
Bodmer, in Zurich, under the title of " Chriemhild's 
Kevenge." The first complete republication of the 
entire epic was made by Miiller in 1782. Afterward, 
Lachmann and the Brothers Grimm made careful com- 
parisons of the three complete manuscripts, and it now 
appears to be settled that the oldest is that of Munich, 
the next that of St. Gall — although there are but a few 
years' difference between them, either way — and the 
latest, that belonging to Baron von Lassberg. This last 
is the most complete, but appears to be the least 
authentic. The Munich manuscript is generally attri- 
buted to the great unknown, who conceived the idea 
of creating an epic unity out of the scattered ma- 
terial, — an idea which he carried out with wonder- 
ful power and skill, and so nearly achieved the highest 
5* 
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success that we wonder how he should have fallen 
short of ii 

Since Lachmann, however, other scholars have taken 
up the study of the poem with the fresher and keener 
knowledge of our day. Zamcke, Bartsch, and last of 
all, Hermann Fischer, have applied to it the tests of 
philological and metrical criticism ; and the chief result 
is that the belief which was so long entertained — ^which 
suggested to the Greek scholar Wolff his celebrated 
Homeric theory — that it was the production of many 
authors, combined and thrown into a symmetrical form 
by some poetic editor, has been generally given up. It 
is now admitted that the greater portion of the poem 
was the work of one author, who took the chief incidents 
of the story from a version of the popular legend, writ- 
ten by order of Bishop Piligrim of Passau, somewhere 
about the year 980. The time when the ^^NiLdungenliedy^ 
in its present form, was written, haa also been approxi- 
mately fixed. It could not have been earlier than 1130, 
nor later than 1180 : thus it precedes the romantic epics 
by a few years. 

One of the early Minnesingers, who was called " the 
Kurenberger," has left behind him fifteen detached 
stanzas, written in the measure of the "Nibdungenliecl.'' 
It is conjectured that he was either Magnus or Konrad 
von Kiirenberg, who were natives of Upper Austria, and 
the German critics incline more and more to the belief 
that we must accept him as the great poet of the Middle 
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Ages, hitherto unknown. Fischer asserts that the 
" Nibelungerdied '' wQ,s either originally written, or care- 
fully revised and polished, about the year 1170, and 
that it was intended to be recited at courts, and heard 
by noble auditors. It is quite certain that between the 
years 1190 and 1200, the poem was reproduced in two 
different copies, one of which, called the " Vulgatay" ad- 
dressed itself to the common people. The aristocratic 
version had but a short life, if indeed any life : the taste 
of courts preferred the epics based on the Arthurian 
legends. But the people gratefully accepted and cher- 
ished their version, and for one hundred and fifty years 
the few fragments of their poetry which survive, betray 
its influence. 

If you remember the bareness and bluntness of the 
"SildebraiulsUcd'' — the simple means by which strong 
effects are produced — you will understand the original 
character of the " Nibdungeidied^'' which is still pre- 
served through all the changes of language. But with 
this simplicity of diction, it is richer in incident than 
the "Iliad." The stage is crowded with characters ; for 
the union of three legendary cycles in one work, which 
shall combine the best features of all, has resulted in a 
condensation which excludes the prolific description and 
sentiment of the courtly epics. Tliere are not quite 
10,000 lines, instead of the 20,000 of Gottfried or Hart- 
mann. Certain forms of expression are repeated, as in 
their poems, but the action varies with each Aventiure^ 
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or adventure, of the thirty-nine, and the poem closes as 
abruptly as it begins. Qarlyle says, with entire truth: 
"The unknown singer of the *Nibdungen,^ though no 
Shakespeare, must have had a deep poetic soul. . . . 
His poem, unlike so many old and new pretenders to 
that name, has a basis and an organic structure, a begin- 
ning, middle and end ; there is one great principle and 
idea set forth in it, round which all its multifarious parts 
combine in living union. Bemarkable it is, moreover, 
how along with this essence and primary condition of all 
poetic virtue, the minor external virtues of what we call 
taste, and so forth, are, as it were, presupposed : and the 
living soul of Poetry being there, its body of incidents, 
its garment of language, come of their own accord." 

Now let us take up the ^^Nibelungenliedy^ in the form 
it wore, at the end of the twelfth century. It may be so 
easily read, that I have never been able to see the neces- 
sity of the translations into modem German. This is 
the opening stanza : 



Uns ist in alten maeren | 'wun- 

dere vil geseit 
von heleden lobebaeren, | von 

grTwser arebeit, 
von frOuden, hochgeziten, | von 

weinen nnd von klagen ; 
von kncner recken stiiten | mu- 

get ir nu wander hoeren 

sagen. 



We find in ancient stoiy | won- 
ders many told, 

Of heroes of great glory, | of 
spirit strong and bold : 

Of joyances and high-tides, | of 
weeping and of woe. 

Of strife of gallant fighters. | 
mote ye now many wonders 
know. 



Tou will notice that the measure is peculiar. Each 
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line is divided by a csesural pause so marked that there 
is a space left between the words to indicate ii The 
first half of the line has three iambic feet, with a redun- 
dant syllable ; the latter half three feet, except in the 
dosing line of the stanza, where it occasionally has four. 
The measure varies in effect, sometimes bold and strong, 
with a fine irregularity of movement, sometimes sweet 
and musical, but frequently rough and halting, and it 
requires some familiarity before it adjusts itself to the 
ear. Yet how near it came to a noble rhythmical form 
may be seen from those ballads of Uhland, wherein he 
has taken the same metrical principle, and simply given 
it regularity. Take the opening of his historical Sua- 
bian ballads, for instance : 

"1st denn im Schwabcnlande yerschollen aUer Sang/* etc. 

Are then the Suahian valleys, hy sounds of song unstirred. 
Where once so clear on Staufen the knightly harp was heard. 
And why, if Song yet liveth, proclaim not now its chords 
The deeds of hero-fathers, the clash of ancient swords? 

Or take the opening of Macaulay's " Horatius," throw 
two lines into one, and you have the same measure : 

" Lars Porsena of Clusium, by the nine gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin should suffer wrong no more." 

The second stanza of the ^^Nibdungai *' is : 

Ez wuohs in B{Lrg6ndcn | ein vil There once was in Burgundy | a 
edel magedin, maid of high degree, 

daz in alien landen | niht schoe- That in all lands and countries | 
ners mohte sin, no fairer might there be ; 



and Bruiiliild tlio dark are the heroines ; 
Strong, Gunther and Hagen, Attila and 
heroes. The sagas of the Niblungs and 
and Loki, the marches of the Huns and 
and human passion, love and hate, are i 
gether in a wild, fierce and fateful stoi 
does not soar so high as to lose its hold 
ral sympathies of men. 

At the same time with the fair Burgui 
lived in the Netherlands Siegfried, the i 
Siegemund and Queen Siegelinde. He is 
with the Sigurd of Scandinavian saga, th< 
young knight who overcomes men, giants . 
When he has reached the proper age, 
knighted ; then, refusing to accept his fati 
be goes to Worms, where Chriemhild live 
care of her three brothers, Gunther, Gtem 
selher. He does not see the famous beaul 
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the latter to Iceland and assist liim in his wooing of 
Queen Brunhild. Gunther's ui^cle, Hagen, who after- 
ward becomes the evil genius of the story, and the 
knight Dankwart accompany them. The enterprise 
would have failed had not Siegfried possessed a tarn-' 
kappe, or cap which rendered the wearer invisible, and 
the sword Balmung of marvelous power. Besides, he 
had bathed in the fat of a dragon which he had slain, 
and was invulnerable except in a small spot, between 
the shoulders, where a linden-leaf had fallen upon him 
as he bathed. 

The amazon Brunhild fights with Gunther, but is 
really vanquished by the invisible Siegfried. The lat- 
ter then steers to the land of the Niblungs, takes pos- 
session of a great treasure, or hoard, which he had 
previously won in a fight with giants, and returns to 
Iceland with a thousand of the Nibelungen warriors, as 
Gunther's escort when he carries Brunhild to Worms. 
When the two are married, Siegfried also receives the 
hand of Chriemhild. He assists Gunther again in over- 
coming the magical strength of Brunhild, and gives 
the amazon's girdle and ring to his wife, together with 
the "Nibdungenhort*' To this treasure a curse is at- 
tached, and an evil fate follows its possessor. 

Siegfried and Chriemhild rule for ten years as King 
and Queen of the Netherlands ; then, with a large retinue 
of Nibelungen warriors, they pay a visit to Worms, at 
the invitation of King Gunther. After the first splen- 
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did festivities, a strife for precedence arises between 
Cliriemhild and Brunhild : the two queens meet at the 
door of the cathedral, and each insists on entering first. 
Brunhild claims that Siegfried is Ounther's vassal ; 
Chriemhild retorts by asserting that Siegfried, not Gun- 
ther, overcame her rival in Iceland, and produces the ring 
and the girdle in proof. The two kings, who are sum- 
moned by their wives, endeavor to compose the quarrel ; 
but the uncle Hagen goes secretly to Brunhild, and 
promises to revenge her. Externally there is peace 
again, but the elements of ruin are at work. Hagen 
now goes to Chriemhild, professes to be a friend, and 
offers to watch over Siegfried, in case Brunhild should 
attempt any secret revenge. Chriemhild is deceived by 
the old traitor : she tells him of the vulnerable spot on 
Siegfried's back, where the linden-leaf lay, and even 
braids an ornament over the spot on his mantle, so that 
Hagen may know where to ward off a blow. 

The catastrophe instantly follows. Siegfried is taken 
out to hunt by Gunther and Hagen, and in a moment of 
the gayest peace and confidence is treacherously slain. 
But Chriemhild's woes are not yet at an end : Sieg- 
fried's father returns in haste to his own land : Gunther 
persuades his sister to bring the "Nibdungenhorf' to 
Worms, which is no sooner done than he seizes it by 
force, and its attending curse is thus transferred to his 
own house. It is not long before the three brothers, 
Gunther, G^mot and Geiselher, begin to quarrel about 
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the treasure, and finallj Hagen sinks it in the Rhine, 
making each take an oath that he will not reveal the 
spot while either of the others is alive. 

In the meantime the connt Biidiger comes to Worms 
to solicit Chriemhild's hand for Attila. She hesitates, 
until Budiger hints that she may in this way obtain her 
revenge for Siegfried's death ; then, taking her brothers 
Gemot and Geiselher, she sets out for the Danube, 
reaches the land of the Huns, and is married to Attila. 
The account of the wedding in Vienna, of their life in 
Attila's castle, and Chriemhild's wise government are 
minutely described in the poem. She has a son who is 
named Ortlieb, she possesses the entire love and confi- 
dence of Attila, she is renowned among the Huns and in 
foreign lands, but the dream of vengeance never fades 
from her mind. Night and day she plans how to get 
possession of her uncle Hagen, her brother Gunther, 
and the Nibelungen treasure. Finally, in the thirteenth 
year of her marriage, she persuades Attila to send two 
minstrels to Burgundy, and invite the whole court to a 
grand high-tide, or festival, in the land of the Huns. 

Hagen foresees danger, and counsels against accepting 
the invitation, but he is overruled. I must here explain 
that the Burgundians, after obtaining the treasure and 
its Nillung guardians, are thenceforth called "Nibe- 
lungen^** and the poem, from this point to the end, was 
called the ^^Ntbdungennoth'^ — need, extremity, or fate. 
The journey to the Danube, the crossing of that river 
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and the arrival of the Nibelnngen at Attila's Court, 
are described in detail, with great spirit and pictu- 
resqueness. It is evident that the last author is on fa- 
miliar ground : he mentions places which retain nearly 
the same names at the present day. As the march 
advances, the omens increase ; even Theodoric appears 
and warns the Nibelungen of their coming danger. 
Hagen, whose part in these final lays is compared by 
some of the German critics to that of Cassandra in the 
" Diad," now becomes grand in spite of his treachery. His 
fidelity to his friend Yolker, the minstrel, his courage, 
his desperate bravery, his unshaken attitude of hero- 
ism, lift him beside Chriemhild into a splendid tragical 
prominence, beside which the other characters — Gun- 
ther, Attila, Theodoric and Hildebrand — sink into com- 
parative indistinctness. Biidiger, only, rises into promi- 
nence toward the close, as a man of singular honor and 
nobility of nature. But Hagen towers above all, grim- 
mer and grander than Macbeth, in his defiance of the 
coming doom. 

Attila, who knows nothing of Chriemhild's plans of 
vengeance, receives the Nibelungen kindly, and sleeps 
innocently during the night when her armed Huns 
are waiting the opportunity for murder, of which they 
are deprived by Hagen's watchfulness. In the morn- 
ing, when the guests are dressing for mass in the 
cathedral, Hagen tells them : " Ye must take other 
garments, ye swordsmen, hauberks instead of silk shirts, 
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shields instead of mantles ; and now, my masters dear, 
squires and men likewise, ye shall most earnestly go to 
church, and lay before the high God your sorrow and 
your dire extremity ; for verily death is nigh unto us.'* 
At the royal feast in Attila's hall, the strife, instigated by 
Chriemhild, commences, and Hagen first strikes oflF the 
head of her son, Ortlieb. Then swords are drawn and 
murder is loose. Theodoric, with a mighty voice, at- 
tempts to stop the fray, but in vain; then he, Attila 
and Chriemhild withdraw. From this point to the end 
all is movement and passion; every incident is illu- 
minated as by a fierce crimson light. No mere outline 
can do it the least justice. The Huns press into the 
hall, and all night there is naught but carnage, fire and 
the terrible noise of fighting. At last all are slain but 
Hagen and Gunther, both sorely wounded. They are 
bound by Theodoric, whose warriors, except Hildebrand, 
have shared the common fate, and are then brought 
before Chriemhild, who demands to know where they 
have sunk the "NibdungenhorC* Hagen answers that 
he cannot tell while Gunther lives. The latter is instantly 
slain, and then the fierce old uncle says : " Now none 
knoweth of the hoard but God and I, and from thee, she- 
devil, shall it be forever hidden! " Thereupon Chriem- 
hild seizes his own sword — the famous sword Balmung, 
which had once belonged to Siegfried — and strikes off 
his head. Attila laments his fate, but Hildebrand — 
the hero of the ^^Hildebrandslied" — slays the avenging 



Kwaeren swertcs swanc. 

ja tot ir diu sorge | von Hilde- 

brande we, 
waz mobte si gehelfen | daz si 

66 grUzlichen Bcr6? 

D6 was gelegen aller | dft der 

reigen lip. 
ze BtUdken was gehoawen | dd 

daz edele wip. 
Dietrich nnd Etzel | weinen dd 

began : 
si klageten innecliche | beidin 

mfige ande man. 

Bin Til micliel Sre*| was dft gele- 
gen t6t. 

die liate beten alle | J&mer ande 

ndt 
mit leide was yerendet | des Eti- 

niges bdhgezit, 
als ]e diu liebe leide | z'aller 

jiingfste git. 

I'ne kan iu nibt bescbeiden, | 
waz sider d& gescbacb: 



cliion I 1 

blow ; 
Of Hildebram 

more than 
But nothing di( 

there so m 

Now slain wer 

be, I theyl 
And she was 1 

and dead, i 
Theodoric and i 

then began 
Sore was the 1 

maiden and 

Ah, how much 
dor I whicb 
and cold I 

And fell on all 
tress and w< 

In sorrow thus 
high.tide of 

As after Joy com< 
sad and cmi 

I cannot tell jot 
happened of 
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Even from the very brief sketches of the courtly epics 
which I have given, you will be able to recognize how 
strongly the ^^Nibdungenlted** contrasts with them in 
plan, character and expression. The strong, large fea* 
tures of the old legends, both Gk)thic and Scandinavian, 
still look upon us from its lines ; something of the rude- 
ness, but also the power, of the early Bardic songs is 
felt in its measures; the Christian faith has been added, t 
it is true, but without changing in any way the pagan 1 
virtues and vices of the original characters. Siegfried ; 
and Hagen are made of other flesh and blood than the 
love-stricken Tristan or the pure-souled Parzival. There 
are no fair descriptions of nature, no expressions of • 
sentiment or emotion beyond the most necessary utter- ^ " 
ances. When Siegfried is treacherously slain, he only ' 
says : '* I lament nothing upon the earth except Frau 
Chriemhild, my wife." " In poetry," says a critic, " the 
rude man requires only to see something going on ; the 
man of a more refined nature wishes to feel ; while the 
man of the highest culture asks that he shall be made to 
reflect" The ''Nibdungerdied " fulfills the first of these 
conditions to the utmost : there is action, much of it of 
the most tremendous character, from beginning to end ; 
and the stage, vast as it is, is always crowded with per- 
sons. But the second condition is not entirely neglected 
in the poem, as we now have it. The genius who 
moulded all its alien elements into such a grand unity 
may very well have added those slight, almost uncon- 
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scioos touches which constantly appeal to our sympathy. 
Indeed the latter effect is most frequently produced 
where it is not planned beforehand, as we have seen in 
Hildebrand's words to his son Hadubrand, before they 
fighi 

The action of the thirty-nine Aventiurea is so continu- 
ous and so rich in details, that it is somewhat difficult 
to find brief illustrative passages. We must be satisfied 
with three specimens, not better than many others in 
the poem, but more easily detached from the context : 
the first is the^jneeting of Chriemhild and Sieg- 
fried, after the latter has defeated the Saxons and 
Danes: 



Dd hiez der ktlnec Hdie | mit 

siner sweater gkn, 
die ir dienen solden, | wol hnn- 

dert siner man, 
ir and siner mage : | die truogen 

swert enhant. 
daz was daz hoyegesinde | vdn 

der Biirg6nden lant. 



Then ordered for his sister | the 

King so rich and proud, 
A hundred men of battle | unto 

her service vowed. 
For her and for her mother, | a 

sword in every hand : 
Such were the royal servants | in 

the Burgundian land. 



Na gle diu minnecliche | alsd 
der morgenr6t 

tuot <iz den trilebcn wolken. | dfi 
sciet von maneger ndt 

der se d& truog in herzen | und 

lange het getan : 
er sach die minneclichen | nu 

vil h^rlichen st&n. 



There came the fair and lova- 
ble I as comes the morning- 
glow 

From clouds that would obscure 
it. I And gone was many a 
woe 

From him who in his bosom | 
had yearned for her so long : 

He saw her stand before him | 
in beauty bright and strong. 
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Jft liilite ir von a waete | vil 

manec edel stein : 
ir rdsenr6tia varwe | vil min- 

neclichen scein. 
ob iemen wUnscen solde, | der 

kunde niht gejehen 
daz er ze dirre werelde | hete 

iht scoeners gesehen. 



Upon her garment sparkled | 
fall many a jewel -stone ; 

Her rosiness of color | like 
parest loye-light shone. 

Whatever one might hope for, 
I yet now he most confess 

That here on Earth conld noth- 
ing I surpass her loveliness. 



Sam der Hehte m&ne | vor den 
stemen st&t, 

des scin sd l^terliche | ab den 

wolken gat, 
dem stuont si nu geliche | vor 

maneger fronwen gaot. 
des wart da wol gehoebet | den 

zieren heleden der maot. 

Die riohen kameraere | sah man 

vor in g&n. 
die hdhgemaoten degene | die 'n 

wolden daz niht Ittn, 

sine dmngen dft sie sahen | die 

minneclichen meit. 
Sivride dem herren | wart beide 

lleb iinde leit. 



Even as the shining fall-moon 

I comes out before the 

stars, 
So pare in powerful lustre | it 

melts the cloudy bars, 
So verily she in beauty | before 

all ladies there : 
And all the gay young heroes | 

were proud to see her fair. 

Court-servants made a passage, 

I in glittering array, 
The strong, courageous swords- 
men I followed upon her 
way ; 
And ever pressed and crowded 

I to see the maiden go. 
Now this was unto Siegfried | a 
joy and yet a woe. 



Erd&hte in sinem muote : | " wie 
kunde daz ergan 

daz ich dich minnen solde ? | daz 

ist ein tumber w&n. 
sol aber ich dich vreraeden, | sd 

waere ich sanfter tdt.'' 
er wart von den gedanken | vil 

dicke bleich unde rdt. 



Within his thonght he ponder- 
ed: | " How thought I, I was 
fain 

With love of man to woo thee? 
I It is a fancy vain : 

And yet, should I avoid thee, | so 
were I earlier dead." 

He grew, while thus a-thinking, 
I oft pale, and then how 
often red I 
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Dd stuont sd minnecliclie | daz 

Sigemundes kint, 
sam er entworfen waere | an ein 

p^rmint 
yon guotes meisters listen, | als 

man ime jach, 
daz man belt deheinen | nie sd 

8c6en^n gesacli. 



Tliej saw the son of Sieglind, | 
lover-like standing there, 

As if he had been painted, | on 
parchment clear and fair, 

Bj hand of some good master : 
I 'twas pleasant him to see. 

For none so grand a hero | be- 
held before as he. 



IX) sprach yon Burgonden | der 
herre Gem6t : 

" der in sinen dienest | sd gtiet- 

lichen bCt, 
Gnnthir, yil lieber bmoder, | 

dem suit ir tuon alsam 
yor alien disenrecken : | des r&ts 

ich nlmmer mich gescam. 



Then swiftlj spake Lord Ger- 
not, I of the Burgundian 
land: 
" To him who did us service | 
with such a mighty hand. 
To him, dear brother Gunther, 

I now offer fitting pay 
In presence of the warriors : | 
no man will scorn my say. 



" Ir heizet Siyreden | zuo miner 
swester kumen, 
daz in diu maget grueze : | des 
habe wir immer frumen. 

diu nie gegruozte recken, | diu 
sol in grtLezen pflegen : 

d& mite wir haben gewunnen | 
den yil zierlichen degen." 



" Summon straightway Siegfried 
I unto our sister pure, 
That so the maiden greet him : 
I 'twill bring us luck, be 
sure ! 
She who never g^eted heroes | 

shall grace to him award, 
And thereby we shall win us | 
the service of his sword." 



Dd giengen 's wirtes mfige | d& 
man den helt vant. 

si sprachen zuo dem recken | 

tlzer Niderlant : 
*' iu hfit der kUnec erloubet, | ir 

suit ze hove gftn, 
sin swester sol inch grtiezen : | 

daz ist zen eren iu get&n." 



The King's friends, then ad- 
vancing I where the hero 
still did stand. 

Spake to the mighty warrior | 
from out the Netherland : 
" The King's will hath permitted 
I that you to court repair ; 

His lEdster there shall greet you : 
I this honor shall be your 
share." 
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Der lierre in sinem muote | was 

des yil gemeit. 
dd tmog er ime herzen | Heb 

fine leit, 
daz er sehen solte | der scoenen 

Uoten kint. 

mit minneclicben tugenden | si 
g^ozte Siyriden sint. 



Tbe hero, gentle-bearted, | re- 
joiced to hear the word ; 

Love, free of doubt or torment, 
I in all his senses stirred. 

With hope that Ute's daughter, 
I the fair one» he diould 
see : 

And she with gentle glances | 
received Siegfried full cour- 
teously. 



Dd si den hdhgemuoten | yor ir 
stende sach, 

do erzunde sich sin yarwe. | diu 
scoene magt sprach : 
" sit willekomen, her Sivrit, | ein 
edel ritter guot." 

do wart im yon dem gruoze | yil 
wol geho^h^t der muot. 



But when before her standing | 
she saw him bold and 
proud. 
Like flame her color kindled : 
I the Fair One spake aloud : 
" Be welcome here. Sir Siegfried, 
I a noble knight and true ! " 
And he from such a greeting | a 
higher courage drew. 



Er neig ir flizecliche ; | bi der 

h^nde si in yie. 
wie rehteminnecliche | erbider 

f rouwen gie t 

mit lieben ougen blicken | ein 
ander sahen an 

der herre und ouch diu f rouwe : 
I daz wart yil tougenllch 
getftn. 



He bowed to her full gently, | to 

thank her for her rede. 
Then drew them towards each 

other I loye's yearning and 

its need ; 
With eyes that shone more 

fondly I each then the other 

spied. 
The hero and the maiden : | that 

glance they stroye to hide. 



Wart iht da friwentliche | get- 

wungen wiziu hant, 
yon herzen lieber minne, | daz 

ist mir niht bekant. 



If then some softer pressure | 
on her white hand might be, 

Loye's first and heart-sweet 
token — I it is unknown to 



me. 
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docli enkan Ich niht gelooben | But yet belipve I cannot | tliat 
(laj at. wnnle l^n ; ihvj did Dot do so ; 

Bi hpt ira liolden wUieft | kunt For heurts of love dtsirooa | 
vil Hcfert getun. were wrong to let It go. 



Bi dpr BumemitP ] und gein des In tho dajs of summer | and in 

meijen tagi-n the time of May, 

dorfi 'er in siine henen | nim- He never in his bosom | agmn 

mer mfir gfplrngpn migLt bear awoy 

sG vil der b61ic-n vrcuds | denu' So much of liighcst rapture | 

er dS. gewao, as in tliitt Uour Li? know, 

dO im diu gic enlK'ndo | dieeris Seeing ber walk bcsidi^ liim, | 

trfltu woldo bun. wboro ho so wished lo woo. 

Do gednblp mnnco recke: | "bey Then thought many a swnrds- 

waer' niir saiu gtscehen, man : — | "Ha I if I were 
hut thou 

daz ich ir giengc enlicnde, | sam And 1 could walk beside ber | 

fch in liSn geaeben, as I see tbep now, 

e ligL-ne I | doz liei' ich Or, perhaps, embrace her — | I 



czgedtentenoch nicrecke | nacb 
einer kOneglDDe baz. 

Von swelher kOnege landc [ die 

geste k6nien dar, 
die namen al ptliche | niwan ir 

ir wart erloubet kilssen | den 

Im wart in dirre werido | ale 
r3 Hebe getan. 



were ready, 
ver served a awordsman | 
queen eo good and puce. 



mtrj I a 



And from wbalev 

guc^t was pre 
In tbc high ball was nothing | 

be looked on but ibia pair. 
To her it was permitted | the 

irallant man to kiss : 
In all his lifu he never | knew 

Bugbt BO dear aa this. 



Der KOnec von Tenemarke | 
der sprach Hu zeatunt : 



" diss vil h&ben gruozes | li 
eger nngeaunt, 



Began the King of Denmark, | 
and these the words he 

Sure, sucli a noble greeting | 
here many a wound doth 
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des ich yil wol enpfinde, | yon 

Siviides hant. 
got enl&ze in nimmer mere | 

komen in miniu kilnges 

lant." 



As I around me notice, | and all 
from Siegfried's hand : 

God grant he never travel | into 
my Danish land." 



The whole chapter entitled "How Siegfried was slain," 
is an admirable piece of narrative, gay, bright, full of 
joyous action, until the hero is treacherously struck, 
when it becomes as simple as if told by a child. These 
are the concluding verses : 

** Ir mllget inch lihte rtlemen," | " Yon may lightly boast," said 
sprach do Sif rit. Siegfried | of the Nether- 

land, 
** het ich an in erkennet | den " But had I known your purpose, 
mortlichen sit, | against your murderous 

hand 
ich hete wol behalten vor iu | Had I full well protected | my 

nimen lip. body and my life : 

mlch riuwet niht so sere | sd On earth I grieve for nothing | 
vrou Kriemhilt min wlp. but Dame Chriemhild, my 

wife. 



" Nu mtieze got erbarmen | deich ** 
ie gewan den sun 
dem man daz itewizen | sol nah 

den ziten tuon 
daz sine mfige lemen | mortliche 

hfin erslagen, 
mfiht' ich." sd sprach Sifrlt, | 
" daz sold' ich pilliche klagen." 



May also God take pity | on the 

boy I leave behind. 
Who in all time henceforward | 

must hear the taunt unkind, 
That his own friends his father 

I have murderously slain. 
If I had time, with justice | I 

might of that complain." 



DO sprach vil jaemerliche | der Then mournfully spake fur- 
verchwunde man : ther | the hero nigh to 

death : 
*' welt ir, kdnic edele, | triuwen '* O noble King, if ever | ye drew 
iht began a faithful breath, 
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in iler werlt on iemon, [ lit in 


If ever kept ^e pledges, | I do 


bpvollica BID 


entreat ye licre 


df fuwer geakAe \ die lii'bcn 


To hold in grace and pitv | my 


triuliuoe rain. 


sweetheart fair ond denr. 


■' Und Ut ai di'B gcnlpitea | daa sd 


' Lpt it to lier be profit | tliat slie'e 


iuwet awesttr si. 


jour sister Hlill ; 


dorch ttUpr tilrsten tugpnde | 


For every prioeelj virtne | i-om- 


woQtirmit triuwenbL 


mands your faithful will. 


mir inQpicn wnrlcn Innga | ntln 


For me my land and father | will 


voter und mine man. 


long and vainly w^t : 


cz enwart nip vronwen leldet | 


Never met any wodibh | from a 


an liebcm VTlundg gstin." 


dew spotise such hitter 




fate." 


Di(! bluonicn allcnlhalben | Ton 




l)luoto wnri'ii iin/,. 


wet with hia Wood became : 



d<l rang or 
lange t< 



wantdes tMes wufen | i( 



z man ez verhaele | daz 
Uagene getan. 



With death he fiercely strug- 
gled, I not long lie did the 



And soon the noble warrior | 
eould speak a word uo more. 

Kow when the lords beheld 
there | the hero pale and 

Upon a shield they laid liim, | 

the which was red with gold. 
Then they began to counsel | 

how further to proceed, 
That none would learn the se. 

cret I that Hagcn did the 

deed. 



DOspriichen ir genuoge : I " uns 
ist flbele geschehtn. 

ir suit en heln alle | unt suit gel- 
Iche jehen, 



il thing is A 
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da er rite jagen elne, | der As he alone rode hunting, | this 

Eriemhilde man, son of Siegmund's line, 

in slQegen sc^haere, | dE er The ruffian robbers slew him | 



ftiere durch den tan. 



>» 



among the woods of pine. 



»> 



Dd sprach von Tronege Ha- 

gene : | " ich bringe'n in daz 

lant. 
mir ist vil unmaere, | und wirt 

ez ir bekant', 
diu 86 h&t betrHbet | den PrUn- 

hilde muot. 
ez ahtet mich vil ringe, | swaz 

si wein^ns getuot." 



Then spake yon TronegHagen: | 

"Him home myself will 

bear, 
And if she learn who did it, | 

for that I shall not care. 
Tea, she that vexed Brunhilde | 

before the people's eyes. 
It will concern me little | if now 

she weeps and cries." 



For the third specimen, I will take a passage which 
Mr. Carljle has translated. When the Nibelungen come 
to the Danube, on their way to the Court of Attila and 
Chriemhild, they are at a loss how to cross the river. 
Hagen learns from the mermaids where to find the fer- 
ryman, and is ordered by them to call himself Amelrich, 
or he will not be allowed to enter the boat When this 
has taken place, however, and the ferryman sees that it 
is not Amelrich whom he has taken on board, he wrath- 
fuUy orders Hagen to leap on shore again : 



" Nune tuot des niht," sprach Ha- 
gene: | "trurec ist min muot. 
nemet von mir ze minne | ditze 
golt vil guot. 

nnt f Qert uns tLber tiisent ross | 

unt als6 manigen man." 
dO sprach der grimme verge : | 
"daz wirdet nfmm^r getan." 



" Now say not that/' spake Hagen ; 
I " Right hard am I bested. 
Take from me, for good friend- 
ship, I this clasp of gold so 
red ; 
And row our thousand heroes | 
and steeds across this river." 
Then spake the wrathful boat- 
man, I "That will I surely 



never. 



»f 
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Er liuop ciD Etorkcs moder, | 

micliel unile breil, 
er slfioc H Of Hageuen, | (dos 

wart er unftemeit), 
doz pr iadem GclitflL' | stHlclite 

flt siom kiiic. 
s5 ri'bic grimmer verge | kom 



Then one othiB aen he lifted. 

right brosd U wns Kod long, 
He strnck It dowD od ilagcn, | 

did liie hero mirklo wrou^, 
That in the boat he staffgcrcd, | 

Hud al1ghti»l on his knee ; 
Otller such Tcmtlirul boatman | 

did never the Troneger see. 



1 



Dd wolde er baz erafimeo | den Wa proud unbidden gueet | he 
Hbermtteten gast : would now praroke still 



With Btrokes on liead of Ba- 

gen ; | he was a sturdy 

da von der Elsen verge | grCzen KatblesH had Oelfrat's boat- 
schaden d& gewan. man | small profit of that 

fight. 

Mit grtmm^gem mnote | greif With fiercely- raging spirit | the 
Hnjrene zehant TroneFpr turned bim rniinrl 



Troneger turned liim round, 
Gutch'd quick enough I:1b scab- 

banl, I and a weapon there 

lie found ; 
He Fmotc his head from off 

Lim, ] and cast it on the 

maere wurden schiere [ den Thus liad that wratlifnl \toa\- 
Htolzen Burgonden kunt. man | his death from Ha- 

gen'B liand. 



Hageue zehant 
vil baldc K'ciner scbeiden, | da 
er ein wfifen vant. 

er bIuoc im ob daz houbet | nnd 
warf ez an den grunt. 



These passages, I am aware, will not avail to give an 
adequate representation of the whole tone and atmo- 
sphere of the poem. The attractive qnaintness and 
artlessneas of the old dialect, with its many curious 
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idiomatic phrases, cannot be preserved in our modern 
English, any more than the same fresh and racy flavor 
which we find in the older English of Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. Neither can the mere skeleton of the story, as I 
have been forced by want of space to give it, do justice 
to the many touches which constantly soften its gather- 
ing chronicles of slaughter. When Riidiger, who obeys 
Attila'8 command with a heavy heaxt. and goes with his 
warriors to attack the Nibelungen in the fatal banquet- 
hall, gives his own shield to Hagen, to replace that 
which has been hacked to pieces, we are told that 
"many cheeks were red with weeping." Gtemot and 
Geiselher beg Queen Chriemhild to spare their lives, 
for they were all nursed by one mother ; but when she 
promises to do so if only Hagen, the murderer of Sieg- 
fried, be given up, the gallant Kings answer : " That can 
never be." There is the phantom of an implacable Fate 
behind all those dreadful deeds : the kings and warriors 
clearly see the coming doom, and they meet it like 
heroes. At the close, we have forgotten the perfidy of ! 
Hagen, the fury of Chriemhild, the meanness of Gun- 
ther, the weakness of Attila, and are ready to join in 
that general lamentation which indiscriminately mourns 
all the slain. 

If the historical tradition of the Burgundian King 
Gundicar and his ten thousand warriors falling before 
Attila's march into France, be the exaggerated form of 
an actual occurrence, this may be one of the bases of the 
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" Xihchirtf/mlial." The other and earlier basis la Scan- 
dioavian Bftga, not liistory, — or history in mythological 
disfpiiae. The only other facta are that Attila's first wife, 
named Herka, is certainly the Halke of the epio ; while 
an ancient Hungarian chronicle, of somewhat doubtful 
character, speaks of his second wife as Kriemheilch, 
Theodoric and Hildebrand are anachronisms, not to be 
explained by the supposition that the former is intended 
for the Visigotli, Theodorio L This is the slender root 
of fact to which hangs the vonderful growth of so many 
centuries. 

If I liave not been able to prove it to you, in this brief 
space, I trust that I have at least indicated why the 
"Xibditngcidied" may be one of the most remarkable 
poems ever written. It is one of the oldest epics of our 
race. But when the enthusiastic German scholar calls 
it a Gothic Iliad, he uses an epithet which only confuses 
our ideas. It has neither the unity nor the nobility of 
style which we find in Homer. There is the same dif- 
ference as between a Druid circle of huge granite boul- 
ders, although overgrown with ivy and wild blossoms 
and encircled by a forest of Northern pine, and a sym- 
metrical marble temple on a sunny headland l>eside the 
blue sea. The world has fallen into a bad habit of nam- 
ing everything after something else. Let us call the 
Greek epic the "JUad," and the old German epic of the 
people nothing else but the "XiJ)elimt/enliiif." 

In regard to that unknown man, whose genius, in the 
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thirteenth century, sealed and transmitted to us the 

precious inheritance, I cannot do better than repeat 

Carlyle*s words : " His great strength is an unconscious, 

instinctive strength ; wherein truly lies his highest merit 

The whole spirit of Chivalry, of Love and heroic Valor 

must have lived in him and inspired him. Everywhere 

he shows a noble sensibility ; the sad accents of parting 

friends, the lamentings of women, the high daring of 

men, all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in 

melodious echoes through his heart. A true old Singer, 

and taught of Nature herself I Neither Jet us call him 

an inglorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute 

one. What good were it that the four or five letters 

composing his name could be printed, and pronounced 

with absolute certainty? All that is mortal in him is 

gone utterly : of his life, and its environment, as of the 

bodily tabernacle he dwelt in, the very ashes remain 

not : like a fair, heavenly Apparition, which indeed he 

1008, he has melted into air, and only the Voice he 

uttered, in virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives and will 

Uve." 

It is difficult to ascertain, at this distance of time, 

whether any stimulus was given to the popular forms 

of poetry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by the 

poetry of the courts ; but the latter certainly gave license 

— which, in literature, is life, — to the former. The same 

phenomena, of course, would be found in both circles. 

Even as the renown of Walther, Wolfram, Gottfried and 
6* 
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Hartmann would call into life a host of inferior min- 
strels, so the popularity of tlie "NibdtingenUed" would 
inspire imitations, rival epics, based, like itaeK, on older 
lays, and even faucifal continuations of tlie same story. 
Many of these still remain, but I can only mention a 
single one of them — "The Lament," which some consider 
to be of earlier oiij^in than the latest form of the "N!bc~ 
litngen." It commences wJjere the latt«r terminates 
— in the castle of Attila, among the cor^ises left by the 
great slaughter. It is WTitten iu the short couplet, which 
we have already met in "Tristan" and "Parziva^," and 
the inferiority of which to the Nibelungen verse we feel 
more clearly than ever, if we take it up immediately after 
the latter. It is a weaker hand, which endeavors to ex- 
press that woe which the master only dared to indicate ; 
but there is one really touching passf^, where Theo- 
doric calls upon the people to cease from weeping, 
through God's help; and the author says: "as mnch as 
they promised it to him, yet did they not do it." When 
the dead have all been lamented, the minstrel Schwem- 
mel is sent as a messenger, to bear the news to Worms. 
Frau Ute, the mother of the three Kings and Chriera- 
hild, dies of sorrow : the amazon Brunhild falls sense- 
less; and the young Siegfried, her son and Gunther's, 
is proclaimed King of the Nibelungen. 

Of the other epics or epical fragments which have 
been saved, I will only mention "Gudrun," as the most 
complete in form, and the nest in literary character, 
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after the ^^Nibdunjerdied.'* The subject, however, be- 
longs to a different sdgenkreis, or legendary circle : the 
scene is laid alternately in Ireland, Wales and on the 
Saxon shores of the North Sea. The same subject has 
very recently been used by a living poet, Mr. William 
Morris, in " The Lovers of Gudrun," — one of the narra- 
tives in his "Earthly Paradise." This circumstance, at 
least, may increase your curiosity to explore a field of 
literature so long forgotten to Germany, and even now 
almost unknown to the very race whose civilization 
flowed from the same original fountain. If we, as 
Americans, in the national sense, have an equal share in 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Chaucer, with our English 
brethren, so the Gothic and Saxon blood in our veins 
claims the inheritance of the "HUdebrandsUed'* and 
the early Nibelungen legends as fully as the German 
people. 

I have not now time to repeat the story of Gudrun 
and her lovers, of her brother Ortwin, and her betrothed, 
Herwig, of her capti^4ty, and her hard service as a 
washerwoman by the sea-shore, of the fierce battle which 
released her, the joy of her mother Hilde, and the mar- 
riage of all the principal characters, which happily 
closes the thirty- two Aventiures of the poem. Its char- 
acter seems almost idyllic when contrasted with the 
tragedy of the "Nibdungenlied,'* Perhaps this distinc- 
tion may be felt, in the single quotation which I shall 
give, where Horant, the "storm-eagle" of Denmark, 
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appears as a uiiustrel at the Court of Hagen, Gudrun's 

father : 



IXi eich diu oalit vcrcndet j und 

cz begunde lagen, 
HOriiit bpgande smgtn, | dftx d£ 

bi ID (loD hiLgt'Q 

geEivigen alio Togele | Ton ^- 

nem HQezen suugo. 
dio liutc. die dK sliefen, | die 

enligi'n AH niwct laiige. 



Now when the Dlght n-as end- 
ed I and il was near tndawii. 

Hor&nt liegen his alug^ng. j irnd 
all (he IjirdH wcro drawn 

To silence iu the hedges, | be- 
cause ot hb BWFCt SODg : 

And the folk who still were 
ileeping, | when they hpard 
kim alupt not long. 



Siu I 



t erklang itn ehdne, | le Bwmtly to them it sounded, { 






Hageue ez selbe horte; [ hi alnem 

wibe er saz. 
tlz der kemenuten | muosten a'in 

die zfune. 
der gasl wart wol berfiten. | ez 

hurte ez diu junge kOni- 

^nne. 



load ftnd th^D » 

And also Hagen heard it, | with 
hlB wife ot rose and snow. 

Forth thej came from the cham- 
ber, I tothe liBDgingbalcony; 

Ab the minstrel wished. It hap- 
pened; I forthe young Queen 
heard the melody. 



Deewildcn Ha^nentohter | and 
ouch ir magedin, 

die sizen unde losoten, 1 dai din 
vogcliin 

TcrgSiln Ir docne [ (If dem hove 

wol hSrtcn ouch die heldo, | daz 
der Ton Tenemorke sane £u 



D6w 



mgedankct | vonwiben 



The daughter of wild llagen, | 
and her maidens highest and 

They sat and silently listened, [ 
while the songs of the small 






sed. 



About the court of the castle, | 
and the heroes also heard, 

How the minstrel of Denmark 
chanted, | so sweetly^ the 
souls of all were stirred. 

He was thanked by every woman, 

I and after by all the men, 

Auduutuf the gui'sts of Denmark, 

[ Bimke bold Kruote then ; 
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sSn ungef ilege doene, I die ich in "My nephew should leave his 



hoere singen. 

wem mag er ze dienste | als un- 
gef (Lege tagewise bringen ? " 



singing : | 'tis too unskilful- 
ly played : 
To whom may he be bringing | 
this awkward morning sere- 
nade?" 



DO sprfixshen Hagenen helde : | 
** herre, lat vememen: 

niemen lebet sd siecher, | im 

mdhte wol gezemen 
hoeren sine stimme, | din get ^ 

sincm munde." 



" daz wolde got von himele," 

sprach der kUnic, " daz ich 
sie selbe kunde." 



Answere^Hagen, the heroi] 
" My loM, let me know your 
mind I 

No one unsmote by sickness | 
could pleasure fail to find 

In the beautiful voice that Com- 
eth I out of his mouth so 
true : " 

Said the King : " Would to God 
in heaven | that I myself the 
same could do I " 



1)6 er dde doene | sunder vol 
gesanc, 

alle die ez hdrten, | ddhte ez niht 
sO lane, 

sie heten'z niht geahtet | einer 

hande wile, 
obe er soldo singen, | daz einer 

mdhte riten t<isent mile. 



When he had sung three mea- 
sures, I even to the end each 
song, 

Every one thought who heard 
them, I the time was not so 
long. 

They had not thought it longer | 
than the turning of a hand, 

Though he sang while one were 
riding I a thousand miles 
across the land. 



Here there is altogether a softer, more lyrical spirit 
than in the "Nihdungen,^^ Something of the sentiment of 
the Minnesingers has been incorporated into the older 
legend, and it takes not only the form but also the feeling 
of the later age. Gervinus says — and in this sense we 
may admit the comparison — that '^Gudrun'' bears the 
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same relation ioi\iG"Ni}idunf)eT»lied" aiii\\& "Odjaaey" to 
tte " Iliad : " " it Las mauy qualities," lie adds, " which we 
would willingly see added to the greater epic. It avoids 
the dry, colorless maimer of narration, without adopting 
the LoUow love of ornament of the courtly poets. Both 
poems may claim an immortal honor for the nation. 
Thoy rcafh equally far iuto time with their deeds, cus- 
toms and views of life, — and into those times, whereof 
the prejudiced P.oman enemies reported the bravery 
and barbarism, but also the fidelity and honesty, the 
honor and chastity of our venerable ancestors." 

So far I may ijuote and accept the views of the preat 
historian of German literature ; but when he compares 
these epics with the " inflated and disgusting British 
romances," referring to the legends of Arthur and the 
Holy Grail, he shows rather the egotism of his blood 
than the impartial vision of his calling. 

But, in reality, we need no critical guide for this 
period, when we have once mastered the language. 
There was no elaborate art, even for the most accom- 
plislied of the courtly minstrels : each expressed what 
he knew, without those disguises or aflectations of 
deeper wisdom which are common in a more highly 
developed age. The popular epics are as frank and 
transparent as the unlettered human nature of the race, 
and it is not the least of their many eseellent qualities 
that they inspire ns with a better respect for that nature, 
since it produced them. 



V. 

THE LITERATURE OP THE REFORMATION. 

The fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries seem, at first 
sight, to present nearly a blank in the history of Gter- 
man literature, and it would greatly simplify my task 
if I could omit all notice of them, and pass at once 
to the new spirit which was born with the Reforma- 
tion, and partly because of ii Such an omission, how- 
ever, woidd leave unexplained the manner of a change 
which distinguishes the German literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages from that which succeeded it after so long an 
interval. The two intervening centuries were in some 
respects the darkest in medieeval history; they were 
certainly the most confused ; and whether we take the 
political, the religious or the literary element, we shall 
have equal difficulty in finding an easy path through 
the chaos. 

With the fall of the Hohenstaufen dynasty the power 
of the German Emperors in Italy was broken, to be 
soon entirely lost The same result which attended 
the partial religious enfranchisement of Germany fol- 
lowed the political enfranchisement of Italy : the stars 

of Dante and Petrarch rose, as those of Walther and 
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Wolfram set. Art and Literature revived there, under 
the uew repiiblii;s, but in Germany the successors of 
the Hnhenatiinfeus were men of a very different stomp. 
Kudolf nf Hapsburg first set the example of a narrow 
attention to the affairs of liis race, but he was no lover 
of the minstrels — and perhaps with good reason. The 
medisEval passion for song began at the top and worked 
downward, from reigning princes and poetic knights, 
througli the subordinate classes of society. By the 
end of the thirteenth century the aristocratic power of 
production was exhausted, while the popular element 
^iu spite nf the "yibeltingfmlied" and "Gudrvn." — had 
not yet worked its way upward to influence the tastes 
or instincts of the higher classes. There was no prose 
literature as yet, and nearly a hundred years more 
elapsed before the official documents and records of 
the country were written in the German language. 

"We can hardly wonder that courtly patronage was 
withheld, when the minstrels had come to be bores, 
both in their numbers and in the quality of their songs. 
The largesse bestowed on a few lucky ones tempted 
great numbers of poor, ambitious, half-educated nobles 
to adopt the profession, and Germany began to resound 
with the strains of hungry, pretentious and not even 
elegant mediocrity. Then began the rivalry of the im- 
perial candidates, the fierce discussion between emperor 
and nobles, the petty feuds of several hundred reigning 
princes, counts and prelates,— the appearance of a grow- 
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ing middle class, — all these causes resulting in constant 
war or menace of war. Pestilence, in new and fearful 
forms, followed by famine, swept over Europe ; Huss 
came, and was burned, leaving a sword behind him 
which was not sheathed until nearly two hundred and 
fifty years had passed ; and the forerunners of the 
modem time appeared, as the mariner's compass, gun- 
powder, watches and the art of printing. Yet, during 
this season of agitation and conflict and violence, the 
basis of a new literature was laid, partly through the 
revival of the ancient instincts of the people, and partly 
from the stimulus of coming religious and political 
struggles. 

The two literary forces which were so marked in the 
Hohenstaufen period continue to be distinguished for 
some time afterward. Both the courtly and the popu- 
lar minstrels followed for a while the same retrograde 
path. Even as they had evolved the epic from ballad 
material, they now began to take epic subjects and, 
from deficiency of power, to treat them as ballads; 
and, as is always the case, their vanity and arrogance 
increased in proportion as their performance became 
contemptible. We have but to read a few pages of 
Hugo von Montfort, Oswald von Wolkenstein, or Al- 
brecht's ^'Titurd,'' to see the decadence of the courtly 
poetry ; or of Kaspar von der Roen and Ulric Fiiterer, 
to see how the popular poetry kept pace with it down- 
ward. The one man who, in imitation of Petrarch, was 
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crownod by the Emperor, Frederic HL, iu the fifteenth 
century, was Conrad Celtea, whom we do not know aa a 
poet. A single fact may be mentioned, to bIiow tho 
utter absenco of the most ordinary literary instinct iu 
that period. A Baron von Rapoltstein, who perceived 
that "Wolfram von Eschenbach had omitted ft-om his 
"Parxival " many episodes of the original legend, which 
would not harmonize with his poam, employed a Jew 
to translate, and a scribe to write for him, all these epi- 
sodes, which, turned into the worst doggrel by himself, 
he then published as a continuation of Wolfram's great 
work! Even the "Tiieuerdank" of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, although it must have been immensely admired 
by the courtiers, is too stupid to be read by any healthy 
person now-a-days. The scholar Vilmar, with all his 
apparent reverence for Maximilian, cannot help say- 
ing : " the ' Theuenlank ' now rests in tiie dust of tho 
libraries, even as the noble Maximilian in the mould of 
his imperial vault. Let us leave tbem in peace, the 
great Emperor and hia little book ! " 

About the only conclusion we can draw from the 
examination — I will not say the study — of those inferior 
works, is this : that Wolfram von Eschenbach was the 
one master whom the degenerate poets imitated in epic 
narrative, and Walther von der Vogelweide was their 
model iu Minue-song. They must, therefore, have en- 
joyed a popularity in their own day, and liave made an 
impression strong enough to be inherited by the com- 
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ing generations, — just as now no one dares to dispute 
Milton's or Dryden's place, though so few read them. 
In the popular poems, a didactic element gradually be- 
came apparent, possibly encouraged by the continued 
reproduction of the much older poem of "JReinecke 
Vos,'' which appeared, in the latest and best version, in 
Liibeck, in the year 1498. This is another of those 
works which come down to us, like the "Nibdungen" 
lied,'* out of an impenetrable mist We cannot say when 
or where it originated : we only know that it also grew 
by the accretion of scattered fragments or independent 
fables, that it was twice written in Latin, under the 
name of ^^jReinardus,'' in Flanders, in the twelfth century, 
that it soon after (or, possibly, even earlier) entered 
French and German literature, was retold by an unknown 
German author in the thirteenth century, and about the 
same time by William de Matoc, in Dutch, — some of these 
versions containing from fifty to one hundred thousand 
lines. I cannot undertake more than the mere mention 
of this remarkable work, not because it does not deserve 
it, but simply because it seems to have exercised no very 
important influence upon German literature, in compari- 
son with the heroic epics. It contains, in fact, so much 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, so much wit and 
vivacity, and, as a story, is constructed with such un- 
doubted skill, that when Goethe undertook to reproduce 
it in his own finished hexameters, he did not dare to 
change the original in any essential particular. But, 
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"linnecle FurJis" is a compouml falilo, bora of tliose 
times wlieu the fox, the lion, the wolf, the bear, the ass 
and the haro were made the object of that satire xrhich 
the author ivas uot at liberty to fling openly upon their 
human representatives. Fable is the refuge of the poet 
■when hia people are barbarous and his ruler despotic. 
As soon as he may venture to satirize and scourge the 
vices of classes, and then of individual characters, its 
office is at an end. For men are always more legiti- 
mately his theme tlian beasts, and Fable is only gene- 
rally populiir among restricted and undeveloped races, 
or with children in passing through the corresponding 
st^e of growth. Not even Goethe's genius, and Kaul- 
bach's after him, can make men read "Hciiiecke Fuchs" 
at this day. It impresses us as a performance of masked 
figures, and we prefer to see the full range of undis- 
guised human expression on the stage. I find very lit- 
tle evidence that the older poem contributed toward 
the development of even the humorous element in Ger- 
man literature. It is an illustration, and a valuable one ; 
but in dealing with the direct and powerful influences, 
the effects of which we can trace from century to cen- 
tury, it must be set aside, to be considered afterward 
from an independent point of view. 

There are records, nevertheless, left by the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries, wliicli possess a genuine inter- 
est for us. Unnoticed at the time, much of the material 
must have died, as naturally as it originated, ignorant 
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of its own value ; but here and there a little song or 
ballad, like the English Beliques gathered by Percy and 
Ellis, has survived the storms of the ages. The popular 
•songs — ^by which I mean, not those written for the peo- 
ple, in imitation or continuation of the earlier heroic 
ballads or epics, but those written by the people them- 
selves, — nay, not written, only sung, verse sprouting from 
verse as simply as leaf from leaf on a plant — these songs 
show that we have found a new spirit They are an 
evidence that the impulse from above, under the Ho- 
henstaufens, has at last touched bottom, and quick- 
ened the latent poetic instinct of the people, which 
begins to speak with the childish stammer of a new lan- 
guage. 

Take, for example, this little " Trooper's Song," from 
the fifteenth century, hinting of plunder, but very bold 
and spirited : 



Woluf, ir lieben gsellen, 
die uns gebmodert sein, 
and raten zuo I wir wdllen 
dort prassen Uber Rein ; 
68 kumt ein f riscber summer, 
damf ich mein sach setz, 
als ie lenger, ie dummer : 
bin bin I wetz, eber, wetz I 
wack, bUetlein, in dem gfretz I 



Up and away, good comrades, 
Te gallant brotbers mine, 
Ride fast ! it is our purpose 
To dasb beyond tbe Rbine. 
Tbere comes a fine f resb summer 
And promises good store : 
Tbe longer 'tis, tbe better ; 
Up, wbet your tusks, old boar ! 
Tbe pasture waits once more. 



Der sumer sol uns bringen 
ein friscben freien muot, 
leicbt tuot uns im gelingen, 
80 kum wir binder guot ; 



Tbe summer, it sball bring us 
Good luck and courage pure : 
Success for us Is easy, 
And gay return is sure. 
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sic scln vil o rrrittPn, 
dan grabcn, dlse schets, 
wir ban una \iiag gelitten ; 
hia hiQ I wetz, eber, weta t 
wock. h&L'tleiii, \a dem gfretz I 



ManT rodo out before os 
And treasure found in store ; 
We're Btarred Mm longr already; 
Up, wliet your tusks, old boar I 
Tlie pBHture wails once more. 



uib last Qcli nit erschrcc.k- Then b« not alow or timid, 



Te troopers, fresh and good ! 
We'll break tbruugb bedge and 

tbicket, 
Aod ctaah across the irood I 
Ours shall be uBmo and liouor 
As good as any wore : 
Wbat others do, we'll do it ; 
Up, whet jonr tnska, old boar I 
The pasture waits oDce more. 



nnd rumpeln in das holz ; 
man wird noch iinaer geren 
nnd nit aebten bo letz, 
all ibng: ein weil tnon weten; 
bin hill I well, eber. wetl I 
Back, biletleiu, in ilem gfrett 1 



I think it requires but a slight familiarity with the 
German language, to feel the complete variation in 
tone and spirit between these verses and those of the 
Minnesingers. The movement, the character, almost 
the language, is that of modern song : so might Theodor 
Korner have written, had he lived in those days. 

This popular poetry grew up simultaneously with 
another variety of lyric art which I must mention here, 
since it can be traced back to the middle of the four- 
teenth century, although its period of bloom was much 
later. It is the most remarkable phenomenon in the 
intellectual history of any people. One who is unac- 
quainted with the development of German literature 
might well be pardoned for doubting it The fact that 
thousands upon thousands of persons organized for the 
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purpose of writing poetry, and kept up their organiza- 
tion for centuries, seems incredible. What is called the 
Meistergesang in Germany (master-poetry, though a bet- 
ter translation is trade-poetry) was the successor of the 
Minnegesangy and there is some reason for conjecturing 
that Frauenlob, the last, and, to my thinking, the poor- 
est of the Minnesingers, was one of the first Masters of 
the trade. When the organized societies had existed 
for some time throughout Germany, and traditions of 
former generations of professional singers began to 
gather about them, an attempt was made to give a Ma- 
sonic mystery and antiquity to the craft; but it is not 
officially mentioned in documents before the close of 
the fourteenth century, and there is no evidence what- 
ever that any of the guilds were in existence before the 
year 1300. The mechanics, singularly enough, were 
among the first to enroll themselves, and it is probable 
that the conservatism of their class was the chief means 
of sustaining these guilds of song for five hundred 
years; for, although the famous school of Nuremberg 
was closed in 1770, the last songs were sung by the 
twelve masters of Ulm, in the year 1330. 

A rapid sketch of the nature and regulations of one 
of these master-schools must not be omitted. Each 
city had its own laws and customs, but the constitution 
of all was similar. The general method, according to 
which all songs must be written — called the Tahulatiir 
— was first adopted. Then the members of the guild 
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■were divided according to their knowledge and skill. 
Those Btill ignorant of the rhjtlimical laws were called 
"Pupils;" those acquainted with those laws, "School- 
frieuds;" those who knew several "tones" (forms of 
yerse), were "Singers;" those who were able to compose 
new words to the old tones, were "Poets;" and, finally, 
those capaljie of inventing a new tone, were "Masteiu" 
Frauenlob, for instance, was the inventor of thirty-five 
Buch new tones. The names given to them were very 
curious and ludicrous. In his " Hyperion," Longfellow 
mentions the "flowery-paradiae-nieasure, the frog-mea- 
suri', iind the liioking-glasa-measure," — and he might 
also have added " the much-too-short-sunset-measure, 
the striped-safFron-flower-measure, the English-tin-mea- 
sure, the blood-gleaming- wire- measure, the fat-badger- 
measure, the yellow-lion's-hide-measure, and the de- 
ceased-glutton-measure ! " 

When the guild assembled, three officials, called the 
Merker, took their seats upon a raised platform ; their 
tusinesa was to listen sharply, detect faults in the 
singers, and either punish or reward them according to 
their deserts. The rules, in this respect, were very 
strict : among the crimes were not only unusual words, 
slight rhythmical changes or variations in the melody, 
but even what were called " false opinions." Whoever 
succeeded in fulfilling all the laws of the Tabulatur, and 
was therefore perfect in the trade, received a silver 
chain to which a medal, containing the head of King 
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David, was attached : the second prize was a wreath of 
artificial flowers made of silk. 

When we consider that, from first to last, this institu- 
tion of the Master-Song existed five hundred years, and 
that every considerable town in Germany had its guild, 
we may guess what a colossal quantity of mechanical 
poetry was produced. On the other hand, we shall not 
wonder that so little of it has survived. The Reforma- 
tion only strengthened it by giving it a religious char- 
acter, and the Thirty Tears' War probably only made 
the blood-gleaming-wire-measure more common, for it 
hardly shook a single society out of existence. Of the 
thousands of Masters who lived and died, only one — 
the greatest — ^has been much heard of outside of Ger- 
many, and that is Hans Sachs, of Nuremberg, the writer 
of more than six thousand poems and dramatic pieces. 
Even he, though the later poets and the modem critics 
of Germany have recognized his merit and deserved 
prominence in a dreary literary age — even he cannot 
escape the hard mechanical touch of his laws of master- 
song. In Kaulbach's picture of the Reformation, he 
is drawn in his leather apron, seated, and counting oflF 
the feet of his verse with his thumb and forefinger. 
This is a nice characteristic ; for I need hardly tell you 
that the Poet who is bom, and not made, never counts 
his feet in that way. Nevertheless, there is little of 
Hans Sachs's poetry which does not suggest to me that 
thumb and forefinger. 
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Si-uce tlie members were almost escliiaivelj mecLa- 
nica, we might esppct that so long a metrical discipline 
must have affet-ted the tastes and instincts of the ppnple. 
It must, at least, have partly laid the basis of that general 
assthetic development which occurred seventy or eighty 
years ago. At the present day there are few educated 
Germans, men or women, who cannot write rhythmically 
correct verse. But when we come to speak of poetry as 
the expression of intellectual growth, the result would 
probably be the very opposite. The good mechanics 
confounded the letter and the Bpirit, like many men in 
much higher stations. I confess there is something 
picturesfjue and even beautiful in this long devotion to 
the external form, with all its unnatural and ludicrous 
features ; and I am ready to agree with Longfellow, 
when he, a Master-singer, thus sings of those old Master- 
singers : 

" From romote end sunless suburbs came tlipy to tlie fricmlly gaild, 
Buildiug nests in Fume's great temple, as in spouts the swallows 

liuilii. 
As (lie weaver plied liis shuttle, wove lie too the mjstic rhyme ; 
And the suiUli his iniii ini'nsures hammered to the anvil's cliimo ; 
Thanking Qod, ivliose bciuudlcss wisdom mokes the flowers of poesy 

bloom 
In the forgL-'s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom." 

Here, then, are tlie chief features of German litera- 
ture between the years 1300 and 1500 — ^weak echoes of 
the epic and the miune-song, gradually dying of their 
own imbecility : the institution of poetry as a trade or 
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handicraft (more correctly, wordicrafl)\ the modest 
growth of a new spirit of song among the common peo- 
ple ; the increasing prominence of the didactic element, 
and the slow and painful effort of the neglected Ger- 
man prose to raise itself into notice. The invention of 
printing, at the start, gave currency to many more indif- 
ferent works than to those which needed to be saved ; 
but the fermentation which preceded the great religious 
movement had already commenced, and it was destined 
to stamp its character upon nearly all the literature of 
the next century. 

Before we turn to the coming change, let me mention 
two or three works which lift themselves a little above 
the level of the intermediate period. In the first place 
many knightly legends and old traditions were trans- 
lated and read throughout Germany — among others 
^^Die &ichen wdsen Meister'' (The Seven Wise Masters) 
and the "Gcsta Romanorum ;^' various historical chroni- 
cles were -wTitten ; and the theological writings of Tauler, 
the mystic, and Gailer von Kaysersberg, are worthy of 
notice. Sebastian Brandt, toward the close of the fif- 
teenth century, published his "NarrenscMff^* (Ship of 
Fools) and his ^' Narrempiegd^' (Mirror of Fools), didactic 
poems of a Hudibrastic character, full of shrewd and 
pithy phrases, in a coarse Alsatian German, and with 
frequent gleams of a genuine humor. They were very 
popular for some years, until the religious division of 
Germany drew nearer, when Brandt, like his successor, 
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Thomas Jliimer, became a bitter opponent of the Refor- 
matiou. Murner followed with hia " Narrenbeschtvih-Kng " 
(GoDJitration of Fools) ; but his chief merit was Lis ver- 
sion of the pranks of TVS Eitlenspiegd {Till Owlglass)— 
a famous book ever since that day. A. translation of it 
was published in this country only four or five years 
ago. I might also mention tho names of Itosenbltit and 
Muscatbliit, and of that hand-ot^an grinder, Caspar von 
der Eoen, but only because they sometimes occur in 
German literature. They wrote nothing of sufficient 
iutorost to review here. 

The Reformation was partly heralded by pamphlets 
and poems, as well as by sermons. All the principal 
Reformers rose at once, as authors, far above their 
immediate literary predecessors. That daring and inde- 
pendent spirit which grew from their strongest spiritual 
convictions extended itself to everything which they 
spoke or wrote. In forgetting the conventionalities of 
literature, aud giving their whole soul and strength to 
the clearest utterance of their views, they unconsciously 
acquired a higher literary style. In singing what they 
felt to be God's truth, they did not take the Minne- 
singers as models, or consider the artificial rules of the 
Masters; and so there came into their songs a new, 
veritable sweetness and strength, drawn directly from 
the heart. It was no time for purely ffisthetie develop- 
ment ; fancy or imagination could not soar in that stern, 
disturbed atmosphere. But the basis was then laid, on 
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which the immortal literature of the last century is 
founded. 

Zwingli was born in November, 1483, Luther two 
months afterward, and Ulric von Hutten in 1488. 
They worked simultaneously, but in different ways and 
with very different degrees of literary merit Zwingli 
was polemical, Hutten satirical, and Luther creative. 
Hutten's Dialogues, in point, satire and rapid ease of 
movement, surpass any German prose before him ; but 
they, like all German prose up to that time, are marked 
by the local dialect of the author. The language was 
gradually developing its qualities, but in an irregular 
and not very coherent fashion. Philologically, there 
were almost as many different varieties of prose as there 
were authors, while poetry (except the unnoticed songs 
of the people) had hardened into the rigid moulds 
made for it more than two hundred years before. 

The man who re-created the German language — I 
hardly think the expression too strong — was Martin 
Luther. It was his fortune and that of the world that 
he was so equally great in many directions — as a per- 
sonal character, as a man of action, as a teacher and 
preacher, and, finally, as an author. No one before him, 
and no one for nearly two hundred years after him, saw 
that the German tongue must be sought for in the 
mouths of the people — that the exhausted expression 
of the earlier ages could not be revived, but that the 
newer, fuller and richer speech, then in its childhood. 
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must at oDC(i be acknowledged and, adopted. He riiade 
it the Teliifie of what waa diviiiest in human lan- 
guage ; and those who are not informed of Lis manner 
of translating the Bible, cannot appreciate the origi- 
nality of his woi'li, or the niarvelons truth of the in- 
stuict wLifh led him to it 

Yv'ith all Lis scholarship, Luther dropped the theo- 
logical style, and soaglit among the people for phrases 
as artless and simple as those of the Hebrew writers. 
He frequeiitc-d the market-place, the merrj'- making, the 
Louse of birth, mamage or death among the common 
people, in order to catch the fullest expression of their 
feelings iii the simplest words. He enlisted his friends 
in the same service, begging them to note down for him 
any peculiar, sententious phrase ; " for," said he, " I can- 
not use the words heard in castles and at courts." Not 
a sentence of the Bible was translated, until lie had 
sought for the briefest, clearest and strongest German 
equivalent to it. He writes, in 1530 ; " I have exerted 
myself, in translating, to give pure and clear German. 
And it Las verily happened, that we Lave sought and 
questioned a fortnight, three, four weeks, for a single 
word, and vet it was not always found. In Job we so 
labored, Philip Melanclitlion, Aurogallus and I, that 
in four days we sometimes barely finished three lines. 
. , . It is well enough to plow, when the field is 
cleared ; but to root out stock aud stone, and prepare the 
gronnd, is what no one wilL" 
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He illustrates his own plan of translation by an ex- 
ample which is so interesting that I must quote it: 
"We must not ask the letters in the Latin language 
how we should speak German, as the asses do, but we 
must ask the mother in the house, the children in the 
lanes, the common man in the market-place, and read 
in their mouths how they speak, and translate accord- 
ing thereto : then they understand, for they see we are 
speaking German to them. As when Christ says : Ex 
abundantia cordis os loquitur. Now if I were to follow 
the asses, they would dissect for me the letters and 
thus translate : * Out of the superabundance of the 
heart, speaks the mouth.' Now tell me, is that spoken 
German? What German understands that? What is 
superabundance of the heart, to a German? No Ger- 
man would say that, unless he meant that he had too 
much of a heart, or too big a heart, although even that 
is not correct ; for superabundance of heart is no Ger- 
man, any more than — superabundance of house, super- 
abundance of cooking-stove, superabundance of bench ; 
but thus speaketh the mother in the house and the 
common man : Whose heart is full, his mouth overflows. 
That is Gerraanly spoken, such as I have endeavored 
to do, but, alas ! not always succeeded." 

Luther translated the Bible eighty years before our 
English version was produced. I do not know whether 
the English translators made any use of liis labors, 
although they inclined toward the same plan, without 
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fuUowing it so conscientionalj. In regard to accuracy 
of rendering, there ia less difFerence, Eunsen, in his 
"BiMiccrk," states that there aremore than five linndred 
errors in either version. But, in regard to the fullneaa, 
the strength, the tenderness, the vital power of language, 
I think Luther'a Bible decidedly superior to our own. 
The instinct of one great man, is, in such matterSj if not 
a safer, at least a more satisfactory guide than tlie ave- 
rage judgment of forty-seven men. Luther was a poet 
as well as a theologian, and, aa a poet, ho was able to 
feel, as no theologian could, the intrinsic diiTerence of 
Rliirit and character in the different books of the Old 
Testament, — not oidy to feel, but, through the sympa- 
thetic quality of the j'oetic nature, to reproduce them. 
These ten years, from 1522 to 1532, which he devoted 
to the work, were not only years of unremitting, prayer- 
ful, conscientious labor, but also of warm, bright, joyous 
intellectual creation. We can only appreciate his won- 
derful achievement by comparing it witli any German 
prose before his time. Let me quote his version of the 
139th Psalm, as an example of the simplicity, the 
strength and the nobility of his style : 

Herr, dn erforecliest tnich, und kennest mich. 

2. — Icli Bide Oder slphc auf, so wciast du cs; du verstelipst meine 

Gedanken von feme. 
8. — Irh grlip mlpr lieg''', so bist du um micb, und sicbest alio me'no 

4. — Dc-nn siolip, p9 ist keio Wort nuf meiner Zungn, das du, Herr, 
nicht Alles wlssL-st. 
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6. — Da Bchaffest es, was ich yor oder hemacli thae, and hfiltst deine 

Hand tLber mir. 
6. — Solches Erkenntniss ist mir za wanderlicli and za hoch; ich 

kann es nicht begreifen. 
7. — Wo soil ich hingehen vor deinem Geist? Und wo soil ich hin- 

fliehen vor deinem Angesicht? 
8. — FUhre ich gen Himmel, so bist da da. Bettete ich mir in die 

Hdlle, siehe, so bist da aach da. 
0. — N&hme ich FltLgel der MorgenrCthe, and bliebe am fiasaersten 

Meer, 
10. — So wilrde mich doch deine Hand daselbst fQhren, and deine 

Rechte mich halten. 
11.— Sprfiche ich : Finstemiss md>ge mich decken ; so muss die Nacht 

aach Licht am mich seyn. 
12. — Denn aach finstemiss nicht finster ist bei dir, and die Nacht 

leachtet wie der Tag ; Finstemiss ist wie das Licht. 

Now let us take a few verses from the well-known 
chapter of Paul — the thirteenth of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and feel how Luther was equally capable 
of expressing the warmth, the tenderness and the beauty 
of the original. Tou will note that the word " charity" 
of our version is more correctly rendered " love " : 

Wenn ich mit Menschen-and mit Engelzangfli^f ^qete, an d hfttte 
der Liebe nicht ; so wftre ich ein t^nen^l^^||g^£emeklingende 

Schelle. ^"^"^^^^ 

2. — Und wenn ich weissagen kUUWWrond wQsste alle Geheimnisse, 

and alle Erkenntniss, and hfttte alien Glaabcn, also, dass ich Berge 

yersetzte, and h&tte der Ldebe nicht ; so wftre ich nichts. 
8. — Und wenn ich alle meine Habe den Armen gfibe, and liesse mei- 

nen Leib brennen, and hfttte der Liebe nicht ; so wftre mir's nichts 

nUtze. 

4 — Die Liebe is langmiithig and frcundlich, die Liebe eifert nicht, 
die Liebe treibt nicht Mathwillen, sie blfthet sich nicht, 

5.— Sie stellet sich nicht angeberdig, sie sachet nicht das Ikre, sie 
l&sst sich nicht erbittem, sie trachtet nicht nach Schaden, 

7* 



B.^Sic frenpt sich 

Wahrhelt, 
7.— Sic veitrS^ Alles, ale glaubet Alles, 
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□icht der UngetecliUgkclt, eie f renet sich abet 6er 
lioSet U\te, Bie duldet 



8. — Di^ Lleba liiiret nimmer oaf, so dock die Weiasii^^uiigGD nnrhSreii 
wenlen. nad dii* Sprochen fturiiOren werden, nud das ErkpnniiuBB 
QufbUren wird. 



I Lave not tlie time to compare, as I should ivish, 
certain jiassagea, verse by verse, nor, imleed, to dwell 
lonycr on a work wliicli, although a translation, poa- 
sesses for the German race the literary importance of 
an original creation. I^et us taJte two very different 
examples of Tjiither's abilities »» an author— the first, 
that celebrated hjTiin, "Einc fesfe Burg \st miser Goft," 
which should be properly chanted to his own music, as 
it still is in Germany, in order to be fully appreciated. 
The theme is taken from the forty-sixth Psalm; the 
translation is Carlyle's : 



Eln fi'atc burg is; vnstr Gutt, 
eiD gutc HL-hr vud ivnfEcn ; 
Er liilfFt vna frpy nus nllcr not 
die vns itzt lint lictrolli'n. 

Dcr alt bfise fplnd 
mit prnst era itzt iiioint, 
gros luaclit viiil viel list 
Bcin gmuiaiii rQstung ist, 
auff crd ist niclils stius gldclieu. 

Mit vnser maclit i.st niclita ge- 

tliun. 
wir sind par bold vprlnrcn : 

den Oott liat si'lbs crkorco. 



A snfcstronglmld our God is Btill, 
A trusty sbic'ld and wi>npon ; 
He'll liplp lis clear fnim nil the UI 
Tlint hnlli us nnw o'erlnken. 
Tlie aiicii-nt I'riuce of Hell 
Has risen n-illi jiurpose till ; 
Strong mall of Craft and Power 
He ivearr'lk in this hour, 
Ou Earth is nut Ms fellow. 



■\Vitli force of a 



e nothing 



Full SDor. iviTP we down-riddcn ; 
But for UH fights the proper Man, 
^VhomOod himself halU bidden. 
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Fragsta, wer der ist? 
er hcisst Jhesus Christ, 
der HERR Zebooth, 
ynd ist kein ander Gott, 
das felt mas cr behalten. 

Vnd wenn die welt vol Teuffel 

wer, 
vnd wolt vns gar verscUingen, 
so f iirchten wir vns nicht so sehr, 
es sol vns doch gelingen. 
Der Farst dieser welt, 
wie sawr er sich stolt, 
thut er vns doch nicht, 
das macht, er ist gcricht, 
eln wdrtlin kan jn fcUen. 

Das wort sie sdUen lasscn stan 

vnd kcin danck dazu haben, 
Er ist bey vns wol auU dem plan 

mit seinem geist vnd gaben. 

Nemen sie den leib, 
gut, elir, kind vnd weib: 
las fahren dahin, 
sie habens kein gcwin, 
Das Reich mus vns doch bleiben. 



Ask ye. Who is this same? 
Christ Jesus is his name. 
The Lord Zebaoth's Son, 
He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world aU Devils 

o'er, 
And watching to devour us. 
We lay it not to heart so sore. 
Not they can overpower us. 
And let the Prince of 111 
Look grim as e'er he will. 
He harms us not a whit : 
For why? His doom is writ, 
A word shall quickly slay him. 

God's Word, for all their craft 

and force, 
One moment will not linger. 
But spite of Hell shall have its 

coarse, 
"Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our life, 
Goods, honour, children, wife. 
Yet is their profit small ; 
These things shall vanish all. 
The City of God remaineth. 



We seem to hear the steps of a giant, to whom every- 
thing must give way, in the strong, short march of 
the original lines. I meant to quote, as a contrast 
to this, the letter which Luther WTote to his little 
son, as delightfully artless and childlike a piece of writ- 
ing as anything which Hans Christian Andersen has 
ever produced. But it is so well known that I have 
decided to translate, instead, a Christmas poem for 
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cLiWren, wliicli I belioTa has never been rendered into 
English : 

VOm DimpI Locli da horn Ich From IIonTen I eomp, a lierald 

lier, true, 

ich bring eitch pulp oewe mehr. To bring glad tidings down to 

Derg-ulen niphr bring icb BO viol Somueh good news I liitber bring 
dauou ich singcu vnd sagcu wil. Thst I thereof roust speak and 



Eucb ist ein kindJeln bent ge- 
Ton einer Jiingfraw, auserhom, 



i ist der HERR Christ rnscr 

Golt, 
r wil euch film aus aller not, 

■ wil ewr Hell and Bel bee sein, 

n alien suodca macliGn rein. 



There's bom, to-day, a little 

child, 
And from e. Yirgin, pnro tmd 

A babe sn fine and fair to see. 
It must jour bliss and fortune 
be. 

'Tl3 Christ, the Lord, our God 

Who oat of trouble (is shall 

Imd; 
lie shall your Saviour be, and 

Te pure of sin for his sweet 



Er briogt euch alle seligkclt, 
die Gott der Vater but bereit, 



AJI joy to you bis hand Bhall 
Which God the Father did pre- 



So mercket du das zeichen recht, 
die krippen, iviudeleiu so schlecht, ' 



.• well what tokens 
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Ba findet Jr das kind gelegt, 
das alle welt erhelt nnd tregt. 



The little baby there yell find. 
Who shall the world sustain and 
bind. 



Des lasst Tns alle f rOlich sein 

ynd mit den hirten gehen hinein, 

Zu sehen, was Gott yns hat be- 

schert, 
mit seinem lieben Son yerehrt. 



Let ns with gladness and with 

prayer 
Now enter with the shepherds 

there, 
To see what Qod for us hath 

done 
In giving us his darling Son. 



Merck auff, mein hertz, ynd sich 

dort hin : 
was ligt doch in dem krippelin, 
Was ist das schGne kindelin ? 

es ist das liebe Jhesulin. 



Look up, my dears ! turn there 

your eyes : 
What is it in the manger lies ? 
Who is the babe, the lamb, the 

dove? 
'TIS little Jesus whom we love. 



Bis willekomen, du edler gast, 

den Sunder nicht verschmehet 

hast, 
Ynd kOmpst ins elend her zu 

mir ; 
wie sol ich immer dancken dir ? 



Be welcome, guest so nobly 
prized, 

Who hast the sinner not de- 
spised,. 

And should'st thou come thro* 
woe to me. 

How shall I render thanks to 
thee? 



Ach, HEKR, du schOpffer aller 

ding, 
wie bistu worden so gering. 

Dass du da ligst auff dCirrem 

dauon ein rind vnd esel ass. 



Ah, Lord I who did'st all things 

create. 
How art thou fallen to low 

estate I 
Upon dry grass thou liest here : 

Beside thee feed the ass and steer. 



Vnd wer die welt vielmal so Were the whole world full as't 

welt, could hold 

Ton edel stein vnd gold bereit. Of precious jewels and of gold, 
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So wer sie doch dlryiel znklein. For thee 'twere far too small 

'twould be 
zu sein ein enges wigelcin. A narrow cradle unto thee ! 



Der sammet vnd die seiden deln, 
das ist grob hew und windelein, 

Darauff du, Konig so gross vnd 

reich, 
her prangst, als wers dein Hi- 

melreich. 



Thj velvet and thy silks, to-day. 
Are coarsest cloth and roughest 

hay. 
Whereon thou, mighty King, 

dost lie 
As grandly as in Heaven high. 



Ach, mein hertzliebes Jhesulin, 
mach dir ein rein sanfft bettelin, 
Zu rugen in meins hertzen 

schrein, 
das ich nimer vergesse dein. 



Ah, Jesus, darling of my breast. 
Make thee a pure, soft bed of rest^ 
Within my heart as in a shrine. 

That so I keep thy love divine. 



Dauon ich allzeit f rChlich sey, 
zu springen, singen imer frey 
Das rechte Sussanine schon, 

mit hertzen lust den sQssen thon. 



Thence happy shall I always be, 
And leap and sing, rejoicing free, 
As one who feels the perfect 

tone 
Of sweet heart-music is his own. 



Lob, ehr sey Qott im h^hsten 

thron, 
der vns schenckt seinen einigen 

Son, 
Des f re wen sich der engel schar, 

vnd singen vns solchs newes 
jar. 



Glory to God in the Highest 

spend, 
Who us His only Son did send, 

^V^lile angels now sing hymns 
of cheer. 

To give the world a glad New- 
year. 



I make no apology for quoting this simple strain ; 
for when we have the expression of a man's power and 
energy on the one side, and of his delicacy of mind 
and playful tenderness of heart on the other, we have 
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the broadest measure of his character. The influence 
of Luther on German literature cannot be explained 
until we have seen how sound and vigorous and many- 
sided was the new spirit which he infused into the 
language. For it is not simply the grand and stately 
elements which must be developed ; not the subtlety 
which befits speculation, or the keenness and point 
which are required for satire ; but chiefly the power of 
expressing homely human sentiment and painting the 
common phases of life. 

The hymns — or rather, devotional poems, — written 
by Luther's contemporaries, have a greater or less 
resemblance to his, in form and style. The one lied of 
TJlric von Hutten, commencing "/cA liaVs getvagty** has 
the keenness of a sword-thrust : those of Paul Eber, 
Hermann, Nicolai and others vary according to the tem- 
perament or talent of the writer, but have a family re- 
semblance. Some are rough in measure and almost 
rude in diction ; others have some fluency and melody, 
with no special literary merit. To read them after 
Luther, is like reading Dr. Watts after Milton's " Hymn 
on the Nativity." I do not consider it necessary to give 
any specimens of their hymns, except a single verse 
from that written by the Duke John Frederick, the 
Magnanimous, of Saxony : 

As 't pleases God, so let it pass ; 

The birds may take my sorrow ; 
If fortune shun my house to-day, 

I'U wait until to-morrow. 
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The goods I have 

I still shall save. 

Or, if some part forsake me. 

Thank God, who's just : 

What must be, most ; 

Qood luck may still o'ertake me I 

The secular poets of the first half of the sixteenth 
century may be easily reviewed. I find no author of 
note, except Hans Sachs, although some of the shorter 
lyrics of Weckrlin and Andrsea are more than mechani- 
cal verse^^ One of the most prolific of this class of 
poets was S^lmbold, whose productions were almost as 
plentifi^l, and not much more valuable, in a literary 
sense, than the rhymed advertisements of the news- 
papers now-a-^ays. 

Hans Sachs, who was bom in 1494 and lived until 
1576, must not be confounded with the host of Master- 
singers. He was a man of genuine native ability, of 
great experience and unusual learning. Educated at a 
good school as a boy, he then became a shoemaker, 
traveled as a wandering journeyman all over Germany, 
from the Baltic to the Tyrolese Alps, was a hunter in 
Maximilian's service, made the personal acquaintance of 
Luther, and returned to Nuremberg, at the age of twenty- 
two, to marry and devote himself to poetry. He was in 
easy circumstances, and did not need to depend on his 
trade. He knew all German and the best of classic 
literature, and even the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
His glowing Protestantism gave mi^ch of his poetry a 
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religions and didactic character, and the soulless me- 
chanism of the Master-craft is too frequently apparent ; 
but we also meet with lyrics and short dramatic pieces 
which are full of nature and grace, and which charm us 
by their happy felicity of language. If we appi;ove only 
five per cent, of his productions, we shall still have three 
hundred good works out of six thousand. His narra- 
tive tone is sometimes admirable, especially when he 
describes the scenes and circumstances of the life around 
him, not inventing, but representing poetically — to use 
Grimm's distinction between erdichten and dichten. He 
seems to be happiest when both subject and sentiment 
are what is called biirgerlichy that is, belonging to the 
solid, thrifty middle class : there is nothing of the fine 
frenzy in him. Among English authors, I might com- 
pare him to Crabbe in the qualities of careful, nice ob- 
servation and sturdy good sense, but Crabbe was much 
his inferior in grace and variety of expression. Lessing 
and Goethe were among the first to rescue the fame of 
Hans Sachs from the disrespect into which it had fallen, 
under the dominion of French taste in Germany. Now, 
the honest Master is lifted again upon his proper pedes- 
tal, and sits (to quote Longfellow again) : 

" as in Adam Poschman's song. 
As the old man, grskj and dove-like, with his great beard white and 
long." 

I have had some difficulty in selecting a single short 
poem of Hans Sachs, which may illustrate the lighter 



mrnisii at least ono specimen ; and 
poem, wliicli Le says was written 
" silver measure." 



DICUTKB UKD 8IK0SB. 



I. 



Ich lob ein biHnlein kille 

mit urspmnges auf wille 

f ilr ein gross wasserhUle, 

die keinen ursprung hat. 

Sich allein muss besechen 

mit zufliessenden bechen 

der brilimlein, mag icb sprechen ; 

die hUl nit lang bestat. 

Wan von der sunen grosser hltz 

im snmerlangen tak 

die hUl wirt faul and gar unnUtz, 

gewint bosen geschmak; 

sie trucknet ein, wirt grtln und 

gelb; 
so frischet sich das brtlnnlein 

selb 
mit seinem urespmnge, 
beleibet nnhPT-wmnoro 



THE F 
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der gesang anfenkleiche 
dichtet aus klinsten grant ; 
Baa lob ich den mit rechte 
f iir einen singer schlechte, 
der sein gesang enpfechte 
aos eines f remden munt. 
Wan so entspringet none ktinst, 
noch sherfer, dan die alt, 
des singers gesang ist omsonst, 
er wirt geschweiget bait ; 
er kan nit gen neue gespor 
sie sei im den gebanct Tor 
dnrch den dichter on sherzen, 

der aus kunstreicbem herzen 
kan dichten ane scherzen 
neu gesang alle stunt. 



The poetry he's heir to ; 
And honors art the more. 
But he — I saj with sorrow — 
Is a wretched singer thorough. 
Who all his songs must borrow 
From what was sung before. 
For when new art is bom again. 
Better than ancient tune. 
The singer's song is all in yain : 
Ho shall be silenced soon : 
No effort of his own avails 
To follow on those fresher trails, 
'Gainst him whose fancies bear 

us, — 
Whose heart and art declare us. 
That lightly he can spare us 
A new song every hour. 



III. 



Won alle kiinst auf erden 
teglich gescherfet werden 
von grobheit und geferden, 
die man vor darin fant. 
Von gesang ich each sage, 

das er von tag zu tage 
noch scherfer werden mage 
durch den dichter, verstant. 
Darum gib ich dem dichter ganz 

ein kron von rotem golt 

und dem singer ein grtinen 

kranz. 
darbel ir merken solt : 
kem der singer auf todes bar, 
seSh kunst mit im al stirbet gar ; 
wirt der dichter begraben, 
sein kunst wirt erst erhaben 
mUntlich und in buchstaben 
gar weit in mengem lant. 



Our art, of truth the mirror. 
Should daily be the clearer 
Of coarseness and of error, 
That erewhile clouded it. 
And song — there's nothing 

surer I — 
Should day by day be purer. 
And nobler, and securer. 
Made by the poet's wit. 
Therefore a crown of red-gold 

sheen 
The poet should receive ; 
The singer but a garland green. 

That ye this truth believe : 
Lieth the singer cold and dead. 
His art with him hath perishM ; 
But when the poet dieth 
His art that end denieth, 
And liveth still, and flieth 
To many a distant land. 



».-*s^ »^».'A» ^fc h 



as in tlio ])rovi()ns contury, l)ut the " 
great improvement. Take tliis lovel 
Song," by some unknown peasant-autl 



Es ja^ ein jeger wolgem&t A hunter 1 

er jagt auss frischem f reiem mnt Under the 
wol unter eine g^rflne linden. His free, 

him ; 
er jagt derselben tierlein vil Manj a be 

mil seinen schnellen winden. With his g 

him. 



Er jagt uber berg nnd tiefe tal 
under den stauden liberal. 



He sped 

mounti 

The thick 

wold, 

sein hdmlein tat er blasen ; And blew h 

sein lieb under einer stauden sass. But under t 

heart a 
tet auf den jeger losen. And looked 



Er Bchweift sein mantel in das Upon the ^ 
gras, threw. 
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** Hat ans der reif, hat uns der " If hoar-frost oome, or anow he 



Bchne, 
hat uns erf rdrt den grUnen kle, 
die hldmlein anf der heiden : 



seen, 
To kill for us the clover green 
And the hlossoms on the heather^ 



wo zwei herzlieh hei einander Nor frost nor snow can part the 



Bind, 
die zwei sol niemant scheiden. " 



twain 
Who love, and sit together I 



n 



Or this little song of the "Nettle-Wreath " : 

" hanmknecht, lass die rOslein " peasant-lad, let the roses be ! 
Stan! 
sie sein nit dein I Not for thee they blow ! 
da tregst noch wol von nessel- Thon wearest still of the nettle- 
kraut weed 
ein krenzelein." Thy wreath of woe." 



Das nesselkraut ist bitter nnd 

saar, 
and brennet mich: 
verloren hab ich mein schOnes 

lieb 
das reawet mich. 

Es reat mich sehr, and tat mir 

in meinem herzen we : 

gesegn dich gott, mein holder 

bul, 
ich sehe dich nimmer me I 



The nettle-weed is bitter and 

sour. 
And bumeth me : 
But that I lose my fairest love 

Is my misery. 

This I lament, and thence my 

heart 
Is sad and sore : 
God keep thee now, lost, lovely 

girl I 
I shall never see thee more. 



At first it may seem remarkable that, with such 
elements as Luther's prose and the birth of a true 
poetry among the people, there was not an immediate 
revival of literature in Germany. The new faith, how- 
ever, did not bring peace, but a sword. If arms silence 
laws, they silence letters all the more speedily. The 
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in their classic age of literature, the 
many seemed to be dead. But for 
ments, the Age of the Breformation woi 
of baffled promise, separated by drej 
the literature of the Middle Ages, on 
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strong foundations of an edifice mus 
long for the building of the superstrr 
basis of the later development was * 
development itself predicted, in spite 
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In our journey downward, from the earliest period 
of German literature, we have traversed very different 
regions. We found ourselves, at the start, as in a rough 
land of mountains and dark fir forests, inhabited by a 
strong and simple race. There are meadows and fresh 
clearings in the valleys, but from the deeper gorges we 
hear the chant of Druids and the harps of the last 
Bardic singers. Then we issue upon a long, barren 
waste, beyond which lies the bright, busy, crowded land 
of the Middle Ages, with its castles and cathedrals, its 
marches and tournaments, its mingled costumes of the 
East and the West, its echoes of Palestine and Provence, 
of Brittany and CornwalL Then again comes a waste, 
through which we walk wearily for a long time, before 
we reach a new region — a land of earnest workers and 
builders, where the first resting-place we find is the 
block of a new edifice, not yet lifted to its place — a land 
of change and preparation, overhung by a doubtful sky, 
but overblown by a keen, bracing air, in which the race 
again grows strong. We have now one more long, half- 
settled stretch of monotonous plain to traverse, before 

167 
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finding the work of tlie builders completed, and the 
substructures of thought risen into temples which stand 
fair and firm under a sky of eternal sunshine. 

It is 'impossible for me, now, to give even a flying 
explanation of the many depressing influences which 
operated directly upon the literary activity of the Ger- 
man people during the latter half of the sixteenth and 
the whole of the seventeenth century. I can only name 
the chief of them: first, the change in the, spirit and 
character of the Beformation, after the Peasants' War, 
and again after Luther's death, coupled with the in- 
fluence of the nobles and the ruling princes, who were 
at once despotic and indifferent to letters; then the 
terrible Thirty Tears' War, — the cruelest infliction to 
which any people were ever exposed ; and, finally, the 
subjection of Germany to the tastes and the fashions 
of France and of French thought. 

Although Luther had created the modem High-Ger- 
man on the basis of the common speech of the peo- 
ple, and forced the Low-German into the position of a 
dialect, the dry theological tendency of his successors 
interfered directly with his work. The true beginning 
of a new literature having been found, it could only be 
developed in the same direction. But when the demo- 
cratic element in the Breformation was suppressed, the 
popular mine of speech which Luther discovered was no 
longer worked. Indeed the religious principle, which 
was inherited by the next generation, became a different 
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agency from that which had been attained through 
struggle and sacrifice. It had no longer the same vital, 
informing power ; and it settled rapidly into a dogma- 
tism only less rigid than that of the Church of Bome. 
Not only the literary interests suffered under this state 
of things, but the very language became corrupted by 
neglect and the style of ignorant and pretentious writers. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century, Dr. Fabri- 
cius writes : '^ Our German tongue is not to that extent 
poor and decayed, as many persons would now have us 
believe, so patching and larding it with French and 
Italian, that they cannot even send a little letter with- 
out furbishing it with other languages, so that one, in 
order to understand it, ought to know all the tongues 
of Christendom, to the great disgrace and injury of our 
(German language." It was probably the same circum- 
stance which led Fischart to write, a little earlier : " Our 
language is also a language, and can call a sack a sack, as 
well as the Latins can call it a saccus.'* 

Directly following this haughty indifference of the 
higher class, this spiritual degeneracy of the middle 
class, and the suppression of the claims of the common 
people, came the Thirty Years' War, — that terrible period 
from which Germany, in a material and political sense, 
has been nearly two hundred years in recovering. 
Whole regions were so devastated that the wolf and the 
bear resumed their original ownership ; the slow edu- 
cation of centuries was swept away ; a second barba- 
8 
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rism, worse than the first, in some instances took its 
place ; and the Westphalian Peace left a land broken 
and despoiled of nearly everything, except the power of 
the rulers over their subjects. I have seen more than 
one district of Germany which, in 1850, had just re- 
covered the same amount of population, of cattle and of 
agricultural productions which it possessed before the 
year 1618. It is only by such statements that we can 
measure the results of that struggle. The Germany of 
to-day is not the work of its petty princes, not the work 
of the sham emperors, whose " holy Roman" sceptre 
was the symbol of imaginary power, but the work of the 
people, liberated, educated, conscious of their strength 
and grand in exercising it. 

"When we have studied the history of Germany suffi- 
ciently to comprehend the constant, almost indescrib- 
able trials and suflferings of the people during this 
period, we no longer wonder at their retarded intellec- 
tual development. But for an infinite patience and 
courage, they must have lost their national identity, like 
the Goths and Burgundians. But, as we have seen, 
much good seed had been planted, and such seed will 
always germinate, though held in the hand of an Egyp- 
tian mummy for three thousand years. It was only a 
delayed, not a prevented growth. Two men then arose 
who belong to the greatest minds of the world — two 
men whose peculiar labors abstracted them from the 
miserable circumstances into which they were bom. 
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and rendered them comparatively independent of their 
time. They were Kepler and Leibnitz. One belongs to 
science, and the other to philosophy. But Kepler is 
hardly to be called an author, and Leibnitz wrote 
chiefly in Latin, and* therefore hardly connects himself 
with (German literature. 

The one author who especially represents the latter 
half of the sixteenth century is Johannes Fischart. 
We know very little about his life — not even the proba- 
ble date of his birth ; but only that he was a jurist and 
theologian, that he lived in Strasburg, Speyer and For- 
bach, that he traveled much, having visited England, 
and was acquainted with many languages. He was 
partly a contemporary of Shakespeare, to whose portrait 
his own has some resemblance, and whom he resembled 
also in the wonderful breadth and variety of his accom- 
plishments. Although his works were quite popular 
during his life, they seem to have been wholly forgotten 
at the close of the Thirty Tears' War, and his name was 
almost unknown when revived by the late recognition 
of Bodmer and Lessing. There was really, in the long 
interval between his death and the birth of these men, 
no author of sufficient scope to appreciate his works, 
unless it was Frederick v. Logau, who probably never 
heard of him. 

The first thing which strikes us in Fischart is his 
style, which reminds us of Babelais, and sometimes of 
Bichter. His vocabulary is inexhaustible, and his sati- 
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I can give only a little specimen of his serious prose, 
from his " Book of Conjugal Virtue," wherein he com- 
pares matrimony to a ship : 

On the sea the wind is the governing power ; in the household it 
is God. In this house- ship, trust in God fills the saUs favorahly : the 
mast, to which the sails are fastened, is the Divine institution of mar- 
riage : the anchor is a believing, enduring hope. The ship's tackle is 
the house-furniture ; the freight is all household service ; the crew 
are those who perform it : the sea is the world, the gpreat sea- waves 
are the many troubles and anxieties which come to the house-folks, in 
trying to support themselves in honor. The tacking of the ship 
is the going out and in : the lading and unlading are the expenses 
and the incomes. Shipwreck is the ruin that comes upon a house, 
either from dying away of the wind of God, or from the slack, evil 
sails of mistrust, or from dissipated courses. 

The shrouds on the mast are a good conscience ; the pennon at the 
mast-head is faith in God, the compass is the commandments of God. 
The rudder is Obedience, the figure-head at the prow is the fear and 
honor of God. The deck is decent life and fidelity of them that serve. 
Pirates are the devils that disturb married life, and the envious who 
attack the house-ship. And finidly, even as the islands of the sea, — 
yea, half the world — were not inhabited save for navigation, so lands 
and places would be desolate, but for the households of marriage. 
And as unto him who goes to sea the sailing prospers, so he prospers 
in his household who applies an honest art and skill thereto. Not 
unjustly do we compare a household to a vessel, since the first house 
and the first house-keeping, during and after the Deluge, were a ship 
and in a ship. 

Fischart was a man of strong religious and patriotic 
feelings. In his " Serious Warning to the beloved Ger- 
mans," he gives a picture of what Germany then was 
and what she should be, which will apply to the history 
of the first half of this century. " What honor is it to 
you," he asks, "that you praise the old Germans because 
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they fought for their freedom, because they suffered no 
bad neighbors to molest them? And you disregard 
your own freedom, you can hardly be secure in your 
own land, you allow your neighbor to tie his horse, head 
and tail, to your hedge." Fischart was a native of 
Elsass, and the neighbor, of course, was France. In 
another poem, he exclaims : " The flower of freedom is 
the loveliest blossom 1 May God let this excellent flower 
expand in Gtermany everywhere : then come peace, joy, 
rest and renown!" 

Fischart first introduced the Italian sonnet into Ger- 
man literature. His poetical versions of some of the 
Psalms more nearly approach Luther's in rugged gran- 
deur than those of any other writer of the time ; but his 
verse lacks the ease and the animation of his prose. As 
a prose writer, he gives exactly that element to the lan- 
guage which the Reformers could not furnish in their 
graver works — an element of playful and grotesque 
humor which does not again appear until we find it in 
Bichter. But Fischart, coming after Luther and profit- 
ing by his labors, cannot be called a founder. Had he 
fallen upon other times — for instance on an age of dra- 
matic literature, like Shakespeare — his great natural 
powers might have been more broadly and happily de- 
veloped. As in the case of Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
we feel that the man must have been greater than his 
works. 

I have mentioned the corruption which came upon the 
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language about the close of the sixteenth century, and 
have given you two instances to show that it was griev- 
ously felt by men of intelligence. In spite of the con- 
tinual religious and political agitation, the class of cul- 
tivated persons slowly increased : the need of a literary 
reformation was recognized, and finally, in 1617, a year 
before the breaking out of the Thirty Tears' War, a 
society was formed, on the model of those Italian litera- 
ry associations, some of which exist to this day. It was 
called the " Fruit-bringing Society," or the " Order of 
the Palm" : its chief object was to restore and preserve 
the purity of the German tongue. It seems like an 
omen of the future that this society — the first sign of 
a distinct literary aspiration since the Crusades — should 
have been founded in the Duchy of Weimar. It was 
followed by the " Sincere Society of the Pine," in Stras- 
burg, in 1633 ; the " German-thinking Brotherhood," in 
Hamburg, in 1643, and various later associations, the 
objects of which were identical or related. Now, al- 
though literature cannot be created by societies, lite- 
rary influence can be ; and it was a member of the Order 
of the Palm whose example and success made the High- 
German the exclusive language of poetry, as Luther, a 
hundred years before, had made it the language of 
prose. 

I allude to Martin Opitz, the founder of what is called 
the Silesian school. He was born in 1597, some years 
after Fischart*s death, and died in 1639. His short life 
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ivii8 one of such successful labor, when we consider tlie 
unfortunate time, that his deaerts, on accouut of what 
he did for the language, overbalance the harm which he 
inflicted upon the popular taste by a false system. His 
prose work, upon tlie principles of German poetry, 
written in 16ii4, declared, in advance, the character of 
nearly all the poetic literature of the century. His 
doctrine is, briefly, that the author sliould use only the 
pure High-German; that he should draw his themes 
from Nature, but not descriW things as they are, so 
mucli as represent them as they might be, or ought to 
be ; and, finally, that his only models should be the 
classic authors. Opitz seems to have followed the 
French work of Scaliger, and his views therefore har- 
monize with that of the French classical school of the 
time. He was both crowned as a poet and ennobled 
by the Emperor Ferdinand ; he received official stations 
and honors, and his influence thus became much more 
extended and enduring than the character of his works 
would now lead us to suppose. We can scarcely say, 
in fact, that he was taken down from his lofty pedestal 
until about the middle of the last century. But the 
establishment of the literary societies and the example 
of Opitz certainly saved verse, in those days, from the 
disgraceful condition into which prose had fallen ; for, 
while the prose writers of the seventeenth century 
utterly lack the strength and dignity and tenderness 
and idiomatic picturesqueness of those of the Befor- 
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mation, either expressing themselyes awkwardly and 
laboriously, or showing the taint of a Tulgar dialect, 
the poetSy with all their pedantry and affectation, 
are always admirably pure in language and careful in 
diction. 

Opitz was a man of the world, with more ambition 
than principle. A Protestant, he could become the 
secretary of Count Dohna, who used torture to force 
Catholicism upon his Silesian Tassals ; a German, he 
died in the service of the King of Poland. "We could 
not expect to find the fiery sincerity of a true poet ex^ 
pressed in such a life ; and we do not find it in his 
works. In form and language he is almost perfect: 
within the limits which he fixed for himself, he displays 
an exquisite taste, and we cannot come upon his works, 
directly from those which immediately preceded them, 
without a sudden surprise and pleasure. Take the two 
opening stanzas of his poem " To the Germans," which 
seems to have been inspired by some event of the 
Thirty Tears' War : 



Auff, anff, wer Tentsche Prey- 

heit liebet, 
Wer Lost, fUr Gott za fechten 

hat I 
Der Schein, den mancher von 

sich giebet 
Verbringet keine Ritter-tbat. 

Wann fug ynd Ynacb ist za 
brecben, 

8» 



Up, now! wbo German Freedom 

lovetb. 
And wbo for God is proud to 

bleed I 
Mere sbow of faitb, tbat many 

movetb, 
Was never nurse of knigbtly 

deed I 
Wben need and cause command 

decision. 





^I^^^l 
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■\Van Fcind iiiclit Freuod mpir 


Wten fonncr friends as foea we ' 


bk'iben kan. 


ban. 


Da muss man mir vom Sehen 


Then speech must follow dearer 


Bpreclien, 


vision, 


Da zfigt das HcrUc scdnen Mann. 


And bj hla heart we know the 


Leas die von jhren Krilfften 


Thej- on theli- strength may 


Hagen, 


pralo reliance 


DLo achwnch vnd Llosa von Tu- 


Whose virtue 'a weak, and bare. 


gend sind : 


and cold : 


Mit trotieu wird man Blenen 


■TlB chasiug beefi to talk de- 


j«gen, 


fiance. 


EId Sinu von Ebn^n. dergewinnt. 


Rut Honor wins because 'tis bold ! 


Wir gws viid slnrck der Fdnd 


Thoogh mighOly the foe may 


sich macho. 


face us, 



\Vie hocherBcliwinge Muth vnd And wave a sword tliat terror 

Schwcrd, spreads. 

So gloube doch, die guto Sacho The cause each true man now 

lat liundcrt tansend KapSe Is worth a hundred tboDsand 
werth. Leads I 

Tliia 19 almost the German of to-day. The quaini, 
archaic character of Fischart'a verses and Eber's bymiis 
lias suddenly disappeared ; we hear only familiar words 
and melodies. From this time forward the language of 
German poetry is modern, and the authors must be 
valued according to our present standards. I will quot« 
one other brief lyric of Opitz, as an example of his oc- 
casional grace and sweetness ; 



EILE DKR LIEBE, 

Acb iiebstc, lass vns ellen, 

Wir haben npit : 
Es Ecbadet das verwellen 

VuB beydet^eit. 



THE HABTE OF lOVE. 
Ah, swppiheart, let us hurry I 

We still have time. 
Delaying thus we bury 

Oar mutual ptlme. 
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Der edlen schOnlieit Gaben 

Fliehn fuss fUr fuss, 
Dass alles, was wir haben, 

Verschwinden muss. 

Der Wangen Ziehr verbleldiet, 
Das Haar wird greiss, 

Der Augen Fewer weichet. 
Die Brunst wird Eiss. 

Das MtLndlein von Corallen 

Wird vngestalt, 
Die Hand als Schnee verfallen, 

Vnd du wiret alt. 

Dmmb lass yds jetzt geniessen 

Der JugeDd Frucht, 
Eh' als wir folgen mdssen 

Der Jalire Flucht. 

Wo du dicb selber liebest. 

So liebe mich I 
Gieb mir das, wazm du giebest 

Verlier aucb icb. 



Beauty's bright gift shall perish 

As leaves g^w sere : 
All that we have and cherish 

Shall disappear. 

The cheek of roses fadeth. 

Gray grows the head ; 
And fire the eyes evadeth. 

And passion 's dead. 

The mouth, love's honeyed win- 
ner. 
Is formless, cold ; 
The hand, like snow, gets thin- 
ner. 
And thou art old I 

So let us taste the pleasure 

That youth endears. 
Ere we are called, to measure 

The flying years ! 

Give, as thou lov'st and livest. 

Thy love to me. 
Even though, in what thou 
^vest, 

Hy loss should be ! 



Tlie tendency of the literary societies, like that of 
the guilds of the Master-singers, was to increase the 
quantity of aspirants for poetic honors, while unfayor- 
ably affecting the quality of their productions. It is 
probable that the despotism of the French, or pseudo- 
classical ideas, was as serere, in its way, as the metrical 
rules of the Masters ; but it was a despotism of princi- 
ples, not of mechanical forms. The number of writers 
during the century was greater than that of the six- 
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teenth, anil, if we set aaide Luther and Fiscliart from 
the latter, their average performance nas of a higher 
quality. It appears to be a level which we are crossing, 
but there ia a gradnal ascemUng slope perceptible, if 
we look a little closer. There is, fortunately, such & 
raLlical differeuce of spirit between the German and the 
French languages that the power of imitation is limited: 
the French models could not be reproduced without 
losing much of their original character. Moreover, the 
religions element, to sojae, extent, operated against the 
foreign influence in literature ; for, aVjout the middle of 
the century, the dry theological life which succeeded 
the Eeformation was quickened by a change. Paul 
Gerhardt, and after him especially Spener, inaugurated 
a mild, gentle, half ecstatic form of devotion, which in- 
fected largo classes throughout Germany, and continued 
to exist and operate in the following century. It was 
rather a sentiment than an active force ; and coming im- 
mediately after the misery of the desolating war, it had 
something of the character of tliose prayer-meetings 
which business men hold in Wall Street during a finan- 
cial crisis, and at no other time ; yet it was genuine, 
and it was wholly German — therefore a good and ne- 
cessary agency, which operated indirectly upon litera- 
ture. 

The seventeentli century is therefore interesting to 
us as a field of conflicting influences, and it is curious 
to see how they sometimes unconsciously existed side 
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by side. The Order of tlie Palm, for instance, contained 
nine noble members to one commoner, — ^that is, nine 
who habitually used the French, as a court-language, yet 
were associated in order to preserve the purity of Ger- 
man ! Mauy of the poets of the Silesian school were 
nobles ; and by the middle of the century the reigning 
Saxon princes began to imitate the course of their pre- 
decessors, four or five hundred years before, in patron- 
izing Literature. The field of letters, which had pre- 
viously been Suabia, Franconia and the Upper Bhine, 
was now suddenly transferred to Saxony and Silesia, 
and all the noted authors of the century were produced 
there. Fully as many writers appeared as during the 
age of the Minnesingers, and the proportion of inferior 
talent is about the same. I must necessarily adopt the 
same plan in treating of them — ^select the few who lift 
themselves above the general level of mediocrity, and 
let the rest go, for the present. The standard of lan- 
guage and the general character of diction, which Opitz 
established, were followed by all his successors, and for 
this reason our study of the age and its irregular growth 
is greatly lightened. 

The next poet, in the order of birth, was Paul Flem- 
ming, whose short life, from 1609 to 1640, interests us as 
much, by its consistent manliness and truth, as we are 
repelled by the worldliness and want of principle of 
Martin Opitz. Longfellow, you will remember, gives 
Paul Flemming's name to the hero of his " Hyperion." 
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He was n Saxon, the son of a wealthy clergyman. As 
a young man he TViia attached to an embassy sent by the 
Duke of Sdileswig-Holstein to Moscow, and imme- 
diately after hia return, joined the famous embasBy to 
Persia which was described by Oleariua, The priva^ 
tions of this journey, which occupied four years, so 
undermined liis health that he died in a year after bis 
return to Germany. He had Just taken the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, had settled in Hamburg, 
and was prejiaring for his marriage, when be was called 
away, leaving n beautiful legacy in his poems. He sur- 
passes Opitz, who was Lis model, in warmth and ten- 
derness and sincerity of tone. There is less of a cold, 
hard, exquisite polish manifest in bis lines, but they 
are more simply melodious and fluent. If Opitz, in his 
manner only, reminds us somewhat of Pope, Flemming 
has a slight resemblance to Collins. He possesses one 
quality which was developed by hia many years of 
travel, which distinguishes him from all other writers 
of his time, and which, had he lived, might have given 
him a much greater eminence: he had a clear, objective 
power of looking at the world and the life of men. 
After the age of twenty-four, but two years of his life 
wore spent in Germany ; and he was denied that rest and 
quiet development which might have emancipated him 
from the literary fashions in which ho was educated. 
That he would have so emancipated himself I think is 
certain ; for he shows so clear and healthy a vision, so 
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broad and warm a humanity. His power of descrip- 
tion, moreover, was remarkably vigorous and pictu- 
resque. The opening of his poem on a cavalry soldier 
reminds us at once of old George Chapman and of 
Schiller : 

Ein frischer Heldenmnht ist Hber alle Schfttze, 

'. 6t dbcr alien Neid : er selbst ist sein Gesetze, 

Sein Mahl, sein Sold, sein Preiss. Er reisset dnrch die Zeit, 

Vergndget sich dorch sich, l&sst bej sich Rah' und Streit, 

Inn gleiclicr Waage stehn. 

In all that Paul Flemming wrote— in his warlike 
alexandrines, in his hymns, his sonnets, and in his lyrics 
and madrigals — I find an equal excellence. For sweet- 
ness and a delicate play of fancy, some of his sonnets 
approach those of Petrarch, and there is more genuine 
passion in the address to his soul, entitled " Why de- 
layest thou ? " than in all Opitz ever wrote. Flem- 
ming's poems were first collected and published, two 
years after his death, by the father of his betrothed 
bride. The sonnet which he wrote on his death-bed is 
a good illustration both of his genius and his fine 
manhood : 



Ich war an Kanst nnd Gut, an 

Stande gross und reich, 
Dess GUlckes lieber Sohn, von 

Eltem guter Ehren, 
Frey, Moine ; knntc micli ana 

meinen Mitteln neliren ; 
Mein shall iloh Uberweit : kein 

Landsmannsangmirgleich ; 



In art, wealth, standing, was I 

strong and free ; 
Of honored parents, fortune's 

chosen son. 
Free, and mine own, and mine 

own substance won ; 
I woke far echoes, — no one sang 

like me ; 



^ H^^^^^H 
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Vun ri'iaen hochgejireiBt ; fOr 


Prniaed tor my trayels, toiling 


keintrMQhebleicli: 


cbeerfally, 




ToQDg, watchful, eager, — 


wird micli nmotfii hOren, 


oanied for what I've done. 


Bias dasa diu lezte Glut diaa «!- 


nil Iho last sands of earthy 


les H-jrcl vcratCwn, 


time be run. 


Diss, D<>utt,c1i« KlurieD, diss 


This, Oerman Musi-s. was your 


pantze danck ich Euch 1 


legacy I 


VeraeiUt iiiirH, bin Icha werth, 


God, Pother, Deorcsl, Friends, 


Uott,Vat«r, Lifbst*. Preundpl 


ianiynuribt^u? 


Ich SBg Eucli gute Nacht and 


I say good night, and now must 


trPteffilliffttb; 




SoDEt aUeaifitgelban bias na das 


TUe black grare waits. aU else 


Bcbwarlie Onib. 


is fiuishcd here ; 


Was fri-y dcm Tode ateht, das 


What Dpatb may do, that do Le 


thu er spincni Fdndel 


lohiafoel 



ii'li vii'l bcsorgt, den 
Othem aufTztigebent 
An mlr ist minder nlchts, daa 
Icbet, als mein LebenI 



(h shall bring 
me little strife : 
There's naught of life in me 
that k'SG lives than my life! 



I give one more ( 
strength aud grace : 



ample, for tlie soke of its brief 



Sey slille 1 
Wie Uutt vs fugt. 
So Bey viTgnQgt, 

Mein Willp I 

Was wilst du hcutt eorgen 

auff morgen? 

der eiiie 
stcht nllcm fUr ; 
Der giebt auch dir 

das deine I 



nicbts nicht tauren My soul, no dark depression 
borrow 

lie still t 
As God disiK)setb now. 
Be cheerful tliou, 

My will I 

To-dBT, why wilt thou trouble 
borrow. 

For to-morrow I 
OiiP alone 
Cnreth for all tliat bo ; 
He'll givo tolhre 

Thine own I 
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Sej nor in alien Handel 

ohn Wandel, 
Steh' f este 1 
Was Qott beschleust, 
das ist und heisst 
das beste. 



Stand, then, whatever 's under- 
taken. 

Unshaken I 
Lift up thy breast 1 
Whatso thj God ordains. 
Is and remains 

The best I 



Paul Flemming is another instance, like Schiller and 
Bums and Charles Lamb, where the quality of the 
author's character becomes a part of his fame. One 
who knows nothing of his personal history will feel his 
nature in his works. I should like to linger longer in 
his company, but the mild eyes of Simon Dach, the 
huge wig of Gryphius, and the modest dignity of Fried- 
rich von Logau*s attitude warn me that we are not yet 
halfway through the century. 

Of Simon Dach there is little to be said. He was 
born on the eastern verge of Germany, at Memel, in the 
beginning of the century, passed the greater part of his 
life as Professor of Poetry at the University of Konigs- 
berg, and died in 1659. He was a follower of the Sile- 
sian school, and a writer of many hymns which combine 
correctness of form with sincere devotional feeling. 
His natural tendency seems to have been to imitate the 
VdksUeder, or common songs of the people, and how 
narrowly he missed an original place in literature may 
be seen from the popularity of his song ^^Anke von 
niaraiVy'' which every German knows and sings at this 
day. It is written in the Low-German of Eastern 
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Prussia. The tradition aays that Annie of Tharaw was 
betrothed to liim and thou left him for &uotber, where- 
upon he wrote the tender ballad as a piece of bitter 
irony ; but the same story ia told of the authorship of 
our familiar Scotch ballad, " Aunie Lawrie," and is per- 
hajjs untrue in both cases. The feeling, in both the 
Scotch and the Low-German ballad, is very similar, aa 
you will notice, and the melodies attached to both are 
as tender as tlio words. I will give you the original, and 
Longfellow's udmirable translation : 



Anke vcn Tharaw ."bs, de mf 

So OsB niilin I^wen, mihn Qoet 
on militi Ofilt. 

Alike von Tharaw lipfft wcddcr 

per Hart 
Op ray geniclitrt on Ldw'on uq 

Sclinmrt. 

AJik<^ Ton Thnraw miUn Bikh- 

dom, itiihn Oopt, 
Dn milino Secic, iiiilin Fleesch 

on mi ha Bluit I 



Annip of Tharaw, mj tnio love 

ot old, 
Slic is ray life, and my ^ood^, 

and iiiy gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once 

again 
To me has surrendered in joy 

and in j)ain. 

Annie of TUnraw, my ritlies, 

ray good. 
Thou, my soul, my flesh, and 



QuOm allct Wmlder glihk (in ona 

tho Echlahn, 
Wy syn gcsilnnt, by een anger 

tho Btahn. 



Then 



omc the wild wpather, 
1 Hlanii by each other 



ind Kickncss, and 
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Becht as een Palmen-Bohm ftyer 

sGck stdcht, 
Je mehr en H&gel on Regen an- 

fOcht; 



As the palm-tree standeth so 

straight and tall. 
The more the hail beats, and 

the more the rains fall, — 



So wardt de LOw' On. onsm&chtich So lore in our hearts shall grow 
on groht, mighty and strong, 

D^rch Kryhtz, d^rch Lyden, Through crosses, through sor. 
d6rch allerlej Xoht. rows, through manifold 

wrong. 



WOrdest du glihk een mal yon 

my getrennt, 
Leewdest dar, wor Cm dee 

Sonne kuhm kennt ; 

Eck wOll dy f ttlgen dOrch WOler, 

dOrch Mar, 
D0rch Yhss, dCrch Ihsen, dOrch 

fihndlOcket Hahr. 

Anke yon Tharaw, mihn Licht, 

mihne S61in, 
Mihn Leven schlucht 6ck Cn 

dihnet hen5nn. 

Wat 6ck gebOde, wart van dy 

gedahn, 
Wat Cck yerbOde, dat latstu my 

stahn. 

Wat heft de LOve dfich ver een 

Bestand, 
Wor nich een Hart Oss, een 

Mund, eene Hand ? 



Shouldst thou bo torn from me 

to wander alone. 
In a desolate land where the sun 

is scarce known, — 

Through forests Til follow, and 
where the sea flows. 

Through ice, and through iron, 
through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my light and 

my sun. 
The threads of our two lives are 

woven in one. 

Whate'er I have bidden thee 

thou hast obeyed. 
Whatever forbidden thou hast 

not gainsaid. 

How In the turmoil of life can 

love stand, 
Where there is not one heart, 

and one mouth, and one 

hand? 



Wor 6m sOck hartaget, kabbelt 

on schlevht. 
On glihk den Hungen on Eatten 

begeyht. 



Some seek for dissension, and 

trouble, and strife ; 
Like a dog and a cat live such 

man and wife. 
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Aolte Ton Tliaraw, dut WM wy Annie of Tharaw, bucIi is nol 

nicli dolin, our love ; 

Dtt bfist royn Dyhfken, myn Thoa art my lambkin, mychlcfc, 

Sclialipkcn, miLn Hohii. and my dove. 

Wat Lick licgelire, bogehrest da Whate'or my desire is, in thine 

olJt, may 1)0 seeu ; 

Eck lahl Aea Itock dy, du hltst I am king of the household, uid 

my de Bruhk. thon art Its qacen. 

Dit Bas dat, Auke, du sOtesto It Is this, O my Annie, my 
Ball, heart's swet'ti-at rest, 

Ecu Lihf on Sctle wart uht Ook That inftkc?B of us twain but one 
on Du. soul in one breast. 

Dit mnhckt dut Leirea torn This turns to n heaven the hut 

ilfliiuiilischr'n liihk, where we dwell ; 

J><?rch Zanken wart et der Eel- While wrangling soon changes 

len gelihk. a home to a hell. 

We cannot wonder that the peasant-poets were silent 
during this century. The people had suffered too 
sorely to sing much else than those devotional poems, 
in which they were directed to find consolation. This 
was the greatest misfortune bequeathed by the Thirty 
Tears' War — that the nobles, as a class, soon repaired 
their losses and enjoyed their former state, while the 
people were so bruised and crippled, so weak and des- 
titute of the means of recovering their strength, that 
their material condition was probably worse, and their 
opjiortunities for development less, than under the Ho- 
henstaufen Emperors. The war lasted so long that it 
finally educated its own soldiery, from whose brutal 
character no decent song of battle could be expected. 
A later generation, at the end of the century, gave hb 
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one song, or rather ballad of war, wluch has outlived 
all the others of the time — the well-known '^Prinz 
UugenitiSf der edle Bitter, ^^ which celebrates the bravery 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy at the battle of Belgrade. 
The fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries were much more 
prolific in folk-songs, and they were of a better literary 
character than those of the seventeenth century. 

Ketuming to the Silesian school, we find that the first 
important successor of Opitz was Andreas Gryphius, 
also a Silesian, born in 1616. He was well educated, a 
remarkable philologist for his time, familiar with the 
classical and Oriental languages and all the living 
tongues of Europe ; he traveled for two years, visiting 
Italy and England, became Syndic of Glogau, his native 
place, and died in 1664 Gryphius must be placed be- 
low Opitz as a lyric poet, although in form and finish 
he is an equal; but he did not create a school, like 
the latter. He only obeyed the laws which had been 
already adopted. His poetry has a melancholy, almost 
a dreary character: his favorite themes were church- 
yards, death, and rest after troubles. But he deserves 
to be specially mentioned as a dramatic author. He 
was the first to elevate the dramatic literature of Ger- 
many, which, up to this time, seems to have been chiefly 
modeled on the puppet plays and miracle plays. As a 
good English scholar, Gryphius had the highest models, 
and one of his comedies, "Peter Sqvenze,^* gives tolera- 
bly clear evidence that he was acquainted with Shake- 
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spearo. It ia (rue that Peter Quince of the " Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream " was already knon-n hi Germany, aa 
a character, through tlie English traveling actors ; but 
Gryphiua imitates the device of a play within a play, 
fiom the "Pyramiis and Thisbe" of Shakespeare. His 
tragedies of "Leo Jrmeniva," "Papiinan" and "Ktiti 
Stuart" axe declamatory and grandiloquent, somewhat 
like those of Dryden'a famous rival, Elkanah Settle ; 
but they at least inaugurated in Germany a much 
better character of dramatic ai-t In this respect, we 
must give Gryphiua a similar credit to that which we 
have given to Opitz : he ndvaneed the literary standard 
of bis day. After the models which they fornished, — 
the one in purity of language and the external structure 
of verse, the other in the dramatic treatment of a proper 
subject, — no autlior dared to return to the imperfect 
standard of previous times. Tliere was thua a general 
advance of skill and taste, in spite of the adherence to 
a false system. We see something similar in the phe- 
nomena of our American literature at the present day, 
But the "sensational" element, as it ia called, which 
haa crept into English and American literature, is even 
worse in its effect on the mental habits of the people 
than was the affected classicism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; for it goes beyond " the modesty of nature," in- 
stead of falling below it 

With Andreas Gryphius the first Silesian school came 
to an end. Vilmar, in his history of tlie period, gives 
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some curious examples of its affectations, and some of 
them remind ns of similar features in the English litera- 
ture of the last century. Where the earliest German 
poets used simple substantives, as night, the forest, the 
sea, the medisBval authors added the most obvious ad- 
jectives, as dark night, the green^oood, the blue sea. The 
Silesians made a deliberate chase after elegant and 
original words, and the discovery of a new adjective was 
a cause of rejoicing to the brotherhoods of the Palm and 
the Pine. Thus, Uack evening was first adopted ; but 
presently some fortunate poet l\it upon brotmy and all 
evenings were brown, to the end of the century. You 
will find the same word, applied to evening and shade, 
by Gray and Collins ; and morning, you will notice, was 
nearly always purjole in the last century. In the sen- 
sational school, now-a-days, all things are opal, topaz, 
emerald or ruby ; and it is doubtful whether we can get 
any farther. Opitz established the fashion: he made 
all tears scdfy all water glassy , all north-stars cold, for his 
followers. The earth, according to his mood, was either 
a great round, a leauti/ul round or a desolate round. 
Addison calls it a " terrestrial ball," and Tennyson 
styles the moon " an argent round." 

Now, you can readily imagine that after. Opitz and 
Gryphius had been accepted as models, their later fol- 
lowers, being utterly deficient in original genius, knew 
nothing else to do but to copy and exaggerate their most 
obvious characteristics. This is, in fact, the distinction 
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of wliat is callod tlio seeonti Silesian school. It roae 
into existence, toward the end of the ceutury, under the 
leadership of two noblemen, Hoffmauswaklau and Lo- 
henstein. Let me give jou a single specimen from the 
first of these, juid I think you will require no further 
illustration of the character of the school : " Tour coun- 
tenance gives strength and light to the stars. The year 
has four seasons, you but one, for the spring always 
blossoms on your lips. Winter does not approach you, 
and the sun is hardly permitted to shine beside the 
beam of your eyes. Xou carry i-irtue in a splendid 
purple dish, ornamented, as it seems, with white ivory: 
yonr mouth is the retreat of a thousand nightingales, 
and the tongues of angels beg to be admitted therein as 
servants." I Add to such stuff as this the mechanical 
jingle of Siegmund von Birken — whom Southey seems 
to have imitated in his " Falls of Lodore," — the tiresome 
melodies of Christian Gryphius, the literary son of his 
father Andreas, and the blood-and-thunder tragedies of 
Lohenstein, and we cannot help feeling that the only 
use of this second Silesian school was to create such a 
disgust with the system, that a reaction must inevitably 
follow, ) So, in England, the bombast and nonsense of 
the aristocratic writers, of exactly the same period, was 
followed by the revival of Queen Anne's time. 

This is the translation of a passage from Siegmund 
von Birken, which may have suggested the tinkling 
music in the " Falls of Lodore " : 
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WELCOME TO SPBINa 

They're glancing, entrancing and dancing, 

The blosBoming meadows ; 
While gleameth, and beameth, and streameth 

The dew in the shadows. 
They're spreading, and wedding, and shedding. 

The freshly-leaved branches ; 
And rustle, and hustle with bustle 

The wind as it launches. 
They spring out, and sing out, and ring out. 

The pipes in their blowing ; 
In daytime the playtime of May-time 

The shepherds are showing. 

But there was one man, also a Silesian, yet standing 
as much alone as Milton, and Dryden after him, whose 
works are as the shadow of a rock in a weary land. 
This is Friedrich von Logau, another of the neglected 
minds who first received recognition and critical justice 
from Lessing. He was bom in 1604, educated at Brieg, 
in Silesia, where he was a page in the house of the 
reigning Duke, and afterward, having studied jurispru- 
dence, an official in the chancery of the Duchy. He 
was poor, dependent on a small salary, and his life was 
one of toil and trouble. A complete collection of his 
aphorisms, epigrams and lyric poems was published 
under the name of Salomon von Golaw, in 1654, and in 
the following year he died. Five or six years before 
his death, he was elected a member of the Order of the 
Palm ; but he seems to have had very little intercourse 
with the other Silesian members, and his works show 

only slight traces of the influence of the school 

9 
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Friedrich von Logan is a nolile character, in whatever 
aspect wB consider him. He "was an earnest thinker in 
a thoughtless time ; he was a strong, belienng, aspiring 
soul, a man of steadfast integrity and virtue, in an flge 
of lawlesauess and vice. His possessions were wasted 
by the terrilile war; "Wallenstein's troops overran the 
Duchy, .".nd loft a trail of barbarism behind them; but 
nothing could shake his inherent goodness and bravery 
for the sake of good. The thonsand brief apliorisms 
■which he has left were written as they came to liim 
dnring a period of twenty-five years of labor : they are 
simply the necesaary recreation of his mind. The gov- 
erning principle of his life was to do his nearest duty, 
and he only gave to letters the time which he conld spare 
from his office and the care of his family. The follow- 
ing couplet of Logau, which is almost proverbial to-day, 
will be readily recognized in Longfellow's translation : 



I ion Langmut rr sicli siiamet, 
bringt mlt Schart' er allea cii 



Though the millx of Qod grind 

slowly, yet they grind ex- 

ccpding smntl ; 
Though with patii'ncc he atanda 

waiting, witli eiactneBS 

grinds he all. 



This image of a mill seems to have been a favorite 
with him. I find the following satirical allusion to 
some one of his acquaintance : 

Fungus' month Is like a mill, and us fast as <'vcr run ; 

For each handful wit it grinds, there's a boshcl nordy bran. 
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Here is another : 

A mill-stone and the human heart are whirled forever round : 
Where either nothing has to grind, it must itself be ground. 

This is the general character of Logan's aphorisms — 
brief, pithy, witty, bnt with an underlying tone, either 
of wisdom, or satire, or faith, or tenderness. Many of 
his couplets or verses have strayed away from him, and 
are used at this day by thousands who never guess 
whence they came. I remember that when I first tra- 
veled on foot through Germany, I often saw these lines 
in the Sfammbucher, or albums, of the traveling journey- 
men whom I met on the highways : 

Hoffnung ist ein fester Stab, 
Und Gcduld ein Reisekleid, 
Da man mit durch Welt und Grab 
Wandelt in die Ewigkeit. 

These lines I afterward found in Logan's aphorisms. 
Like all genuine, thinking brains, his pages are full of 
suggestions of the expressions of later and more fortu- 
nate authors. Goethe says : " Es irrt der Mensch, so 
lang er strebt," but Logan had said before him — " Dass 
ich irre, bleibt gewiss, alldieweil ein Mensch ich bin." 
Logan wrote : 

" Frahling ist des Jahres Rose ; Rosen sind des FrQhlings Zier ; 
Und der Rosen Rosenf arstin seyd und heisset billig Ihr* ; " 

and two hundred years after him Tennyson wrote : 



"Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Queen lily and rose in one. ' 



ft 
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The modem German poet Euckert says : " Repetition 
is compeusatiou for the tranaitory bliss" — and we find 
in Logim " Tlie Iwst nourishment of pleasure is repeated 
pleasure." I might extend this list of eorrespoudences, 
and t!iu3 prove, backward, the genuine quality of Lo- 
gan's genius. There could be no greater contrast than 
between tlie members of the second Silesiau school, 
with their thin and weak pretense of ideas, their in- 
flated diction and deluge of interminable works, and this 
hard-working, lonely, modest man, crowding his honest 
thought and sound reflection Into a few brief lines, and 
giving them to the world under an assumed name. He 
might have furnished not only all of them, but also the 
devotional poets, Gerhard and Franck, with a better 
material than they found. There are several sermons 
and hymna compressed into these four lines of Logan ; 

MenBclilich Ist es, SQndo treiben ; 
Teufliach ist 's, in Siiiidcn bleibcn ; 
ChristUcli ist es, Silnde hassen ; 
Qattlich ist ea, SQnd' erlassen. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century, there is 
no prose which at all approaches that of Luther in 
simplicity and strength. We find, it is true, that the 
provincialism of the writers, — the marks of their par- 
ticular dialects, — begin to disappear, and the pure High- 
German, under the influence of the literary societies, 
is gradually gaining ground ; but the popular sources 
from which Luther drew so much are neglected. Both 
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Silesian schools, but especially the second, operated 
unfavorably upon the prose style of the day. Opitz and 
Gryphius taught a hard, cold, formal manner, whereby 
the language loses much of its native life and warmth, 
and the second school was such a mixture of aiSectation 
and bombast, that many of its productions now seem to 
us to be intentional parodies of their authors. Lohen- 
stein's romance of " Arminius and Thnsnelda," covering 
nearly 3,000 quarto pages, printed in double columns, is 
simply monstrous : we marvel that an individual should 
commit, or a public endure, such an overwhelming of- 
fense. But we remember how our own ancestors were 
fascinated with Clarissa Harlow, and how the German 
public of to-day reads the nine volumes and 4,000 pages 
of Gutzkow's " Zauberer von Bom.'' 

The best prose work of the time is certainly Grim- 
melhausen's '^Simpltcissimus,'' which bears nearly the 
same relation to the pompous romances of the Silesian 
authors as Fielding to Bichardson. It is a story of 
common life, told in bare, clear, racy language, and with 
the same fresh realism which we find in " Tom Jones " 
and " Joseph Andrews." Next in value I should rank 
the homilies and didactic writings of the monk Abraham 
k Santa Clara, which are also simple in tone, and really 
effective because they betray no straining after effect. 
Zinkgref 's historical sketches, the travels of Olearius, 
and the orations of Baron Canitz, have, at least, the 
merit of being tolerable where nearly all is positively 
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bad. We can only say that the average performance 
of tlie prose writers is higher at the close than it was at 
the begiiuiiiig of the century. The language by thia 
time was sulficieutly developed, and the excellences and 
faults of its literature so abuuilautly mauifest^d, that it 
was ready for the use of better iutellects. These came, 
soou afterward, in Haller and Ha^odoru and Gellert — 
then followed the first master-mind of the great modern 
period, Lcsaiug. 

lu studying this long and interrupted intellectual his- 
tory of the German race, we must beware of confining 
our interest to individual authors, or even to partiL^ular 
eras. This seventeenth century, which we have been 
considering, becomes a tedious field of research if we 
separate it from the centuries before and after it. Each 
author must be judged, first, in relation to his own 
time, and the temporary' influences which gave char- 
acter to his works ; then, by the absolute standard of 
acliievement, by liis contribution to the permanent ele- 
ments of growth in his country and in the world. 
ITuless we acquire this latter and broader habit of nsion, 
we may fail to see the true meaning of many lives, the 
true importance of many historical periods; and we shall 
surely derive from the general survey one lesson which 
might escape us if we looked only to particulars— one 
lesson of the greatest value to every young American 
whose tastes or tidents lead him toward literature : — 
that nothing is more delusive than the fashion of the 
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day : that the immediate popularity of a work is no test 
whatever of its excellence : that the writer who consults 
the general moods or likings of the public is never 
likely to achieve genuine and permanent success : — ^while 
he who considers only the truth of his thought, the 
simplicity and clearness of its expression, and its proba- 
ble value to all humanity, may seem to be disparaged 
or neglected for a time, but shall surely be acknowl- 
edged by that everlasting, lofty intelligence of men 
which is above all fleeting fashions of literature. 



We now reach a period where the langna^e ia wholly 
modern, We fimi no difference, except in etyle and 
habit o( thought, between the authors of Queen Anne's 
time and those of our own day ; so our German brother 
finds uo greater difiference between the present and the 
authors who were bom one hundred and fifty years ago. 
From this period, we are able to contrast and compare 
the two languages, as they are now spoken, and thus to 
appreciate intelligently the two literatures. 

Instead of giving a general historical survey of modem 
(German Literature, I shall take up, in the order of their 
lives, the sis most prominent authors, and, by describing 
them and their works separately, give you, through 
them, a picture of the times in which they lived. They 
are — Leasing, Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, Schiller and 
Goethe. The great era of German Literature, which 
they created, corresponds to the Augustan in Bome and 
the Elizabethan in England — an era which commenced 
about the middle of the last century, and terminated, with 
the death of Goethe, in the year 1832. Within the prgg, 
scribed limits, it will not be possible to give a complete 
200 
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history of the period ; because, more than the literature 
of any other language, that of Germany, on account of 
the larger culture of its creative minds, is connected 
with the contemporary literature of the rest of Europe. 
We cannot dissociate it, as we can that of England and 
of France, from the influence of foreign thought and the 
literary fashions prevalent in other countries. But the 
life of every author, who has shared in shaping the 
development of his generation, always reflects, in an 
individual form, the influences which affect the class to 
which he speaks, since he must admit them and take 
them into account, although he himself may remain 
comparatively independent I hope, therefore, that an 
account of the men who have created the modem litera- 
ture of Oermany will, at the same time, enable us to 
estimate the character of that literature, and its im- 
portance as an element of human development. 

One who is familiar with the German language will 
have little difficulty in selecting the characteristics which 
distinguish the literature of Germany from that of other 
nations. Tow'are aware that the German language is 
subtle, rich and involved in its structure; while the 
English, with an even greater flexibility, generally re- 
mains realistic, simple and direci These prominent 
characteristics repeat themselves in the two literatures, 
for speech and thought have a reciprocal influence. A 
great genius partly forces the language he uses to adapt 
itself to his own intellectual quality, and he is partly 
9* 
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lorcGil by the liinguage to submit his intellect to its laws. 
Apart from this circumstauee, however, the natural 
teDdency of a Geiinau author is to express himself in 
accordance with an intellectual Bjsteni, which he has 
discovered or iiua<;ined, and adopted as his own; while 
the English author, if he be honest, is more concerned 
for the thing he expresses, and its effect, than for its fit- 
ness as a part of any such system. In the private cor- 
respoudouce of the German authors, we find their works 
reciprocally analyzed, according to the literary prin- 
ciples of each ; their conceptions are tested by abstract 
laws; and felicities of expression, which an English critic 
usually notices first, are with them a sectmdary interest. 

Now, where such theories, or systems, liarmonize with 
the eternal canons of Literary Art — and of aR Art, the 
key to which may be given in three words. Elevation, 
Proportion, Eepose — they help, not hinder, the author's 
l)est development. Goethe, Lessing and Schiller are 
illustrious examples of this. But where the system 
reflects some special taste, some strong personal ten- 
dency, as in the cases of Klopstock, Wieland and Rich- 
ter, it carries its own limitations along with it. The 
author who allows himself to be thus circumscribed, 
may l)ecome ruler over some fair province of literature, 
but he cannot belong to the reigning line of the king- 
dom. 

This tendency, perhaps, explains the fact that German 
literature seems to reflect a greater range of intellectual 
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and spiritual experience than ours. It is more frank, 
intimate and confidential — sometimes to a degree which 
is almost repellant to Anglo-Saxon reserve ; for the 
author is less careful to conceal the operations of his 
mind ; — it touches the nature of man on many sides, and 
endeavors to illuminate all the aspects of life. The 
theoretic tendencies of its authors do little harm, for 
they counteract each other — nay, they often do good by 
substituting a fashion of thought for the narrower form 
of a fashion in expression. 

During the whole of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, as I have already said, the 
literary history of Germany may almost be compared 
to a desert. The annals of scarcely any other modem 
nation show such a long period of barrenness. But 
early in the last century, Gleim and Gtellert were bom 
— two authors who seem to have been destined to stand 
between the waste that went before and the harvest 
which followed. They are thus important or insignifi- 
cant, according to the side from which we look at them. 
But, even before they had reached their productive 
activity, greater minds were in the world. In the year 
1724, Klopstock was born; in 1729, Lessing; in 1733, 
Wieland; in 1744, Herder; in 1749, Goethe; in 1759, 
Schiller, and in 1762, Eichter. Every six years a new 
name, destined to be an independent, victorious, per- 
manent power. 

Great men never come upon an age entirely unpre- 
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pared to receive them. The secret influences which 
culminated in a fierce social and political crisis, toward 
the end of the century, were already at work, and there 
mnst Lave been a lar^e class of receptive minds capable 
of sustaining those which were born to create. For 
these latter, however, a season of struggle was otrtain. 
There is a vast difference between the silent and the 
spoken protest. The coorts, the universities and the 
clergy, at that time, held a despotic sway over opinion 
and taste. The young author made haste to secure Lis 
titled patron, and paid by flattery for the little freedom 
of expr(?s3ion which he was allowed to exercise. We 
can best measure the stagnation of the period, and its 
general subservience to authority, by the angry excite- 
ment which followed every attempt at literary indepen- 
dence. The richest gifts were repelled; the ways to 
larger liberty were closed as fast as they were opened; 
and the present glory of the German race was for a long 
time resisted as if it were a shame. 

The man who first broke a clear, broad path out of 
this wilderness was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. I 
choose bim first because he was the true pioneer of 
German thought — ^because his life was " a battle and a 
march " — a long and bitter fight for troth, tolerance and 
freedom. If Ida greatest merits seem to have been over- 
shadowed for a time by the achievements of others, they 
come all the more clearly to light in that distance of 
time which gives us the true perspective of men. "We 
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see him now as lie was, an unshaken hero of literature, 
always leading a forlorn hope, always armed to the 
teeth, always confident of the final victory. I know of 
no finer instance of justified self-reliance than is fur- 
nished by his life. 

He was bom in Camenz, a small Saxon town, where 
his father was a clergyman of scanty means and of a 
severe and stubborn nature. Being the eldest son, it 
was meant that he should follow his father's calling. 
At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Meissen, 
an4 three years afterward to the University of Leipzig. 
But even as a boy he asserted his independence, entirely 
neglecting theological studies, and devoting himself to 
languages, literature and the drama. The dictator in 
literary matters in Leipzig, at that time, was Gottsched, — 
a man of some ability, but pedantic, conventional and 
arrogant to the last degree. The boy Lessing was one 
of the first to dispute his authority. He became a con- 
tributor to literary journals, writing anacreontic lyrics 
or stinging criticisms, according to his mood, and in his 
eighteenth year completed a comedy, "Der junge Ge- 
lehHe " (The Young Savant), which was performed soon 
afterward. Even at that age, he recognized clearly the 
characteristics of French and of English literature, and 
became a partisan for the latter, in order to resist the 
French influence which was then so powerful in Ger- 
many. In a short time, he stood almost alone : there 
were few hands (or, at least, pens) that were not raised 
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against him. Ro poor that lie was liaroly able to live, 
be was called immoral and profligate; his coat«mpt of 
the reigning petlantry waa ascribed to a barbaric want 
of taste ; and his refusal to devote hflffSSlf to theology 
was set down as atheism. The slanders prevalent iu 
Leipzig rea«]ied his home, and were followed \\y angry 
or reproachful letters from his father. The patience and 
the good sense with which ha endured these troubles 
are remarkable in one so young. In one of his letters, 
he quotes from Plautus the words of a father who is 
discontented with his son ; in another, referringto his re- 
faaal to becomea clergrraan, lie says boldly : " Eeligion 
is not a thing which a man should accept in simple faith 
and obedience from his parents," — meaning that it must 
be developed through the aspiration of the individual soul. 
In his twenty-first year, Lessing went to Berlin, 
where ho succeeded in supporting himself by literary 
labor. He made the acquaintance of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Kamler and the poets Gleim and Von Kleist, and 
his mind began to develop rapidly and vigorously in a 
fresher and freer intellectual atmosphere. Notwith- 
standing his scanty earnings, he managed to collect a 
valuable librarj-, and to contribute small sums from 
time to time for the education of his younger brothers. 
In the year 1755 his play of "^fiss Sara Snmjvfon " was 
completed. It was modeled on the English drama, and, 
as the German stage up to that time harl been governed 
entirely by French ideas, it was a sudden and violent 

y 
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innovation, the success of which was not assured until 
ten years later, when Lessing produced **Minna von 
Bamhelm" The English authors of Queen Anne's 
time — especi Billy Swift, Steele, Addison and Pope — had 
an equal share with the Greek and Latin classics in 
determining the character of his labors. He was also a 
careful student of Shakespeare and of Milton, and seems 
to have caught from them something of the compact 
strength of his style. 

After ten years, passed partly in Wittenberg, but 
mostly in Berlin, Lessing became the secretary of Gene- 
ral Tauenzien, and in 1760 followed the latter to Bres- 
lau, where he remained five years. During this time 
he wrote ^^ Minna von Bamhdm " and **Laocoon " (or the 
Limits of Poetry and Painting), which was published 
in 1766. The great era of German literature commenced 
with these works. The ^^Laocoon " in its style, in its 
equal subtlety and clearness, in its breadth of intel- 
lectual vision, was a work the like of which had not been 
seen before. It was above popularity, because it ap- 
pealed only to the finest minds ; but its lessons sank 
deeply into one mind — that of the young Goethe, then 
a student' at Leipzig — and set it in the true path. 

The remainder of Lessing's history is soon told. He 
spent two more years in Berlin, living from hand to 
mouth, and then accepted the proposition to go to Ham- 
burg, and assist in establishing a new theatre. The ex- 
periment failed, and he thereupon made another. He 
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took a partner, and comnienced the printing and pub- 
lialiing business upon an entirely new plan ; but as 
neither he nor liia partner had any practical knowledge 
of printing, thej failed wretchedly in a year or two. In 
1770, Lessing, aged forty-one, found himself penniless, 
deeply in debt, his library of sis thousand volumes 
scattered to the winds, his father writing to him for 
money, and his sister reproaching hira with being a 
heartless and undutiful son. But during those three 
years in Hamburg lie had written liis "Dratnaiurgie," 
a work second in importance only to his " Laocooti," 

The Duke of Brunswick offered him the post of libra- 
rian at Wolfe nbiittel, with a salary of six hundred 
thalers {about four hundred and fifty dollars !) a year, 
and thenceforth his wandering life ceased. He visited 
Mannheim and Vienna, and accompanied the hereditary 
Duke of Brunswick on a journey to Italy; but travel 
seems to have left little impression upon his mind. In 
the two or three letters from Italy, written to his be- 
trothed wife, there is nothing about either the country 
or the antique sculpture, concerning which he had pre- 
viously written so much. He married in 1776, lost his 
wife and child in a little more than a year, and then 
lived as before entirely for literature. The two short 
letters which he wrote to his friend Eschenburg, after 
the death of his child and wife, are wonderful ex- 
pressions of the strength and tenderness of the man. 

know not where to find, in all the literature of the 
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world, such tragic pathos expressing itself in the com- 
monest words. He does not say what he feels, but we 
feel it all the more. 
On the 3d of January, 1778, he writes : 

I seize the moment when my wife lies utterly nnconscions, to 
thank you for yoar sympathy. My happiness was only too short. 
And it was so hard to lose him, this son of mine I For he had so 
mnch understanding — so much understanding/ Do not think that the 
few hours of my fatherhood have made me a very ape of a father ! 
I know what I am saying. Was it not understanding that he came so 
unwillingly to the world ? — ^that he so soon saw its unreason ? Was it 
not understanding that he gasped the first chance of leaving it agun ? 
To he sure, the little fidget-head takes his mother with him, and from 
me !— for there is little hope that I may keep her. I thought I 
might be even as fortunate as other men ; but it has turned out ill 
for me. 

Just one week afterward he wrote to Eschenburg: 
" My wife is dead ; now I have also had this experi- 
ence. I am glad that no other experience of the kind 
remains for me to endure — and am quite easy." His 
'^Nathan der Weise " — the only one of his works which 
has been translated and published in this country — 
appeared in 1779, and in 1781 he died, at the age of 
fifty-two. 

The closing years of his life were embittered by a 
violent theological controversy, and the enmity which 
it excited against him was no doubt a cause of the slight 
success which his last great work, " Nathan the Wise," 
attained. He had not even the consolation of know- 
ing that the seed he had sown was vital, and had 
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nhsady germinated. It ytas a sad endiiig of a Biugn- 
larlj cheerful and courageous life. 

In tlie biographies of authors, we do not nlways filid 
that genius rests ou a strong basis of character. There 
are many instances where we approve the mind, and 
condemn the man. But Lessing's chief intellectual 
quality was a passion for truth, so earnest and uu- 
swerving, that we canuot help exjiecting to find it mani- 
fested in the events of his life; and we shall not be 
disajjpointod. "Whatever faults may have been his, he 
was always candid, honest, honorable and unselfish. 
He lived at a lime when a very little tact and pliancy 
of nature might have greatly advanced his fortunes — 
when a little prudent reticence, now and then, would 
have saved him from many an angry denunciation. 
But he seems never to have concerned himself with 
anything beyond his immediate needs. " All that a 
man wants, is health," he once wrote : " why should I 
trouble myself about the future? "Wliat would be pri- 
vation to many is a sufficiency to me." In one of his 
earlier poems, be says : " Fame never sought me, and 
would not, in any case, have found me. I have never 
craved riches, for why, during this short journey, where 
so little is needed, should one hoard it up for thieves 
rather than himself ? In a little while I shall be tram- 
pled under the feet of those wlio come after. Why 
need they know upon whom they tread? I alone know 
who I am." This self-reliant spirit, without vanity, 
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only asserting itself when its independence must be 
maintained, is very rare among men. Lessing under- 
stood the character and extent of his own power so well, 
even as a young man, that all his utterances have a 
stamp of certainty, which is as far as possible from 
egotism. 

We must bear in mind the fact that, when he began 
to write, literature was not much else than a collection 
of lifeless forms ; that government still clung to the 
ideas of the Middle Ages, and that religion had, for the 
most part, degenerated into rigid doctrine. Lessing's 
position was that of a rebel, at the start. It was impos- 
sible for him to breathe the same atmosphere with the 
dogmatists of his day, and live. His first volume of 
poems, chiefly imitations of the amorous lyrics of the 
ancients, gave the opportunity for an attack upon his 
moral character. In replying to his father, who seems 
to have joined in the denunciation, he says: "The 
cause of their existence is really nothing more than my 
inclination to attempt all forms of poetry." He then 
adds : " Am I so very wrong in selecting for my youth- 
ful labor something whereon very few of my country- 
men have tried their skill? And would it not be 
foolish in me to discontinue, until I have produced a 
master-piece ? " 

Lessing's critical articles, which he began to write 
during his first residence in Berlin, and especially his 
** Letters on Literature," soon made him respected and 
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said, was somewhat colored bv his s 
language. It is clear, keen and brig 
or obscure. Like the sword of Sala 
through the finest web of speculatioi 
reverence for names, nor mercy for p 
mind of looser texture than his own 
him. I know of no critical papers h 
once so brilliant and so destructive, 
had a more immediate and a wider 
fact that his antagonists represented 
ment of the time, which could not be ei 
in them. Yet his principles of critic 
than mere defense and counter-attack, 
who complains of his "tone " toward 
" If I were commissioned as a Jn 
would be my scale of tone : gentle an< 
the beginners ; admiring with doubt, 
admiration, for the nvasters: Dositi 
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either admiration or encouragement He never failed 
to recognize the merits of Moses Mendelssohn, Klop- 
stock, Wieland and Herder ; but they were authors who 
stood in little need of his aid. They did not set them- 
selves in immediate antagonism to the fashion of the 
age. Their growth out of it, and into an independent 
literary activity, was more gradual ; consequently, each 
of them acquired, almost at the start, a circle of ad- 
mirers and followers. But Lessing marched straight 
forward, looking neither to the right nor to the left, in- 
different what prejudices he shocked, or upon whom he 
set his feet. Having, as he conceived, the great minds 
of Greece, Bome and England as his allies in the Past, 
he was content to stand alone in the Present. His 
criticism was positive as well as negative : he not only 
pointed out the prevalent deficiencies in taste and know- 
ledge, but he laid down the law which he felt to have 
been violated, and substituted the true for the false 
interpretation. 

I do not think that Lessing's biographers have fully 
recognized the extent of his indebtedness to English 
authors. It has been remarked that his epigramma- 
tic poems read like stiff translations from the classics : 
to me they suggest the similar performances of Swift 
and Herrick. The three plays by which he revolution- 
ized the German stage — ^^Miss Sara Sampson,'' " Minna 
von Barnhelm,'' and '^Emilia Galotii,'' — were constructed 
upon English models. With them the drama of ordinary 



the plot and its cumulative devclopn: 
scarcely l)eeu surpassed by any late 
Even Goethe declares that it is impc 
their influence on dramatic literature 
The ^^Laococm^'' although a piece o 
seems to have been negatively inspi 
book which has long been forgotten 
whose " Anecdotes " of Pope and o\ 
published in 1747 a work entitled 
comparison of the poetry and the art 
which he took the ground that they il 
— in other words, that they represent 
Lessingy whose interest in classic art 
stimulated by the labors of "Winckel 
examine the subject — ^to contrast an< 
cient literature, and ascertain whethei 
only different modes of presenting th< 
Spense asserted, or whether each ha( 
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this starting-point he rises to the investigation of the 
nature of Poetry and Art, as methods of expression, and 
the laws which govern them. Where Gottsched and his 
school furnished patterns of versification, by which men 
should be able to write mechanical poetry, Lessing Re- 
vealed the intellectual law, without which all verse is 
but a lifeless jingle, dreary to the ears of men, and pro- 
hibited by the gods. 

The opening sentences of the "Laocoon'^ will give 
you some idea of the clearness and precision of the 
author's mind. He begins thus : 

The first person who compared Poetry and Painting with each 
other, was a man of sensitive perception, who felt that both* arts af- 
fected him in a similar manner. Both, he perceived, represent. absent 
objects as present, substitute the appearance for the reality ; bqth are 
illusive, yet their illusions give pleasure. 

A second man endeavored to penetrate to the source and secrf t of 
this pleasure, and discovered that in both cases it flows from the 
same fountain. Beauty, the conception of which we first derive trom 
materia] objects, has its universal laws, which apply to many things — 
to action and thought, as well as to form. 

A third man, reflecting upon the value and the application of 
these eternal laws, perceived that certain of them are predominant in 
painting, certain others in poetry ; and that, therefore, through the 
latter, Poetry may come to the Ulustration of Painting ; through the 
former Painting may illustrate Poetry, by means of elucidation and 
example. 

The first of these men was the lover ; the second, the philoso- 
pher ; the third, the critic. 

Lessing then proceeds to show that a mere copy of 
a natural object, no matter how admirably made, does 
not constitute paintijig, and that mere description does 
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2)liases of 2)jLssi()ii, Art (^ilv a sin;^! 
The ageuts of form and color assist 
in one case ; the agency of sound in 
I can best give Lessing's definitio 
which is at the same time a distinct! 
in his own words. He says : 

Objects, which either in themselves or th 
bination, arc called bodies. Tlierefore bodies, 
acteristics, are the proper subjects of painting 

Objects, which succeed each other, or the 
each other, are called actions. Therefore act 
subject of poetry. 

All bodies, however, do not exist simply 
time. They have a continuance, and each mc 
they may appear differently and in different < 
these momentary appearances and combination 
ceding and may be the canse of a succeeding oi 
point of an action. Painting may therefore im 
by suggesting them through bodies. 

On the other hand, actions cannot exist o 
obliged to depend upon certain existences. In 
ences are bodies, or must be so considered, 
bodies, but only by su^r^p^Hnrp ♦Vi«*« ♦■» ^ 
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not properly appreciate his power and value. He was 
forced into this field of activity, and his capacities were 
sharpened by constant exercise, yet it was his true 
work after alL The critical and the creative faculties 
never entirely harmonize in the same brain. The critic 
detects, by observation and analysis, what the creative 
genius possesses by a special, splendid instinct. It is 
therefore possible for an author, commencing an im- 
portant work, to know beforehand too weU how it should 
be done. His intellectual insight may be so clear, so 
sure and so finely exercised, that nothing is left for the 
imagination. Instead of following his feeling, knowing 
that many a bright surprise, many an unexpected illu- 
mination of thought will come to help him on the way, 
he is chilled by the critical faculty, which constantly 
looks over his shoulder and meddles with his freedom. 
The evidence of this is nowhere more apparent than in 
Lessing's poems and plays. With all their excellent 
qualities, they are almost wanting in that warm, imagi- 
native element which welds thought and passion and 
speech into one inseparable body. It is remarkable 
that his style, which is so sustained, so dignified and 
flexible in his critical papers, should seem slightly hard 
and mechanical in his verse. His most ambitious work, 
"Nathan the Wise," has passages where the blank 
verse is strong and rhythmical, but it has also passages 
the effect of which is not different from that of prose. 

The one thing, which we can all feel better than de- 

10 
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scribe, was wauting, to make him a trnlj great creative 
author; but had he possessed it, he would probably 
have done leas service to the worhl. Just the man 
that he was, was demanded by the age ia which he 
lived. 

It appears from his correspondeuce and the testimony 
of his friends, that he wrote a drama entitled "Faust" 
the manuacript of which was lost by the publisher to 
whom it was sent. He never attempted to rewrite it. 
From the small fragment which remains, and some ac- 
count of the design of the whole which has been pre- 
served, tiiis work was undoubtedly more poetic aud 
imaginative than any of his other dramatic poems. It 
coincided with Goethe's great work only in one par- 
ticular — that the soul of Faust is not lost, and Mephis- 
topheles loses liis wager. His mind was not only fruit- 
ful, but very rapid in its operation, and only the 
smallest portion of hia literary plans was carried into 
effect. 

One of the severest experiences which Lessing was 
compelled to undergo had but an indirect connection 
with literature. He was severely attacked by Pastor 
Goeze, of Hamburg, for various assertions of opinion, 
which the latter declared to be unchristian, and the 
quarrel which followed lasted during the whole of the 
year 1778. It was carried on by printed pamphlets, of 
which Lessing wrote fifteen or sixteen. The ground 
which Lessing assumed would hardly excite any partica- 
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lar comment in these days. He declared, for instance, 
that the spirit is more than the letter ; that the truth of 
the Gospels is inherent in them, and not to be demon- 
strated by external proof ; and that the religion of Christ 
would have been saved to the world, even if the Gospels 
had not been written. It is difficult for us to com- 
prehend, now, the violence and bitterness with which 
Lessing was assailed. Efforts were made to deprive 
him of his situation as librarian ; the Government 
Censor interfered with his replies, and his life, already 
so lonely and cheerless, was made almost a burden. He 
never flinched, never uttered a complaint, never, in any 
way, compromised his dignity or his manly indepen- 
dence ; but he seems to have lost something of the hope 
and confidence of his early days. He must have grown 
somewhat weary and discouraged. No man stepped 
forward to stand by his side, and help him fight the 
battle, and the thousands of eager intelligences, for 
whom he really spoke and suffered, were silently wait- 
ing the result. In fact, the end of the conflict came 
when Lessing, after having forced Pastor Goeze to ad- 
mit that the authorities of the Fathers of the Church, 
during the first four centuries of Christianity, would 
be sufficient, substantiated everything he had asserted 
by quoting the opinions of the Fathers. In scho- 
larship, no theologian of his day came near him. His 
influence, as a religious reformer, has been immense, 
but is hardly yet recognized by the world. In this 
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specimen of Lessing's best poetical style, and a parable 
through which he expressed his own tolerance, I will 
quote it : 

Nath, — Vor granen Jahren lebt* Nathan. — In gray antiquity there 



ein Mann in Osten, 
Der einen Ring von nnsclifttzba- 
rem Werth 



lived a man 
In £ki8tem lands, who had re- 
ceived a ring 



Aus lieber Hand besass. Der Of priceless worth from a be- 



Stein war ein 
Opal, der hundert schdne Farben 
spielte. 



loved hand. 
Its stone, an opal, flashed a hun- 
dred colors, 



Und hatte die geheime Kraft, Yor And had the secret power of 



Gott 



giving favor 



Und Menschen angenehm zu In sight of God and man, to him 



machen, wer 
In dieser Znversicht ihn tmg. 
Was VVunder 



who wore it 
With a beUeving heart. WTiat 
wonder then 



Dass ihn der Mann in Osten da- This Eastern man would never 



rum nie 
Vom Finger liess ; und die Ver- 
f Qgung traf. 



put the ring 
From off his finger, and should 
so provide 



Auf ewig ihn bey seinem Hause That to his house it be preserved 



zu 



for ever. 



Erhalten. Nehmlich so. Er liess Such was the case. Unto the 



den Ring 



best-beloved 



Von seinen SOhnen dem Gelieb- Among his sons he left the ring. 



testen ; 



enjoming 



Und setzte fest, dass diesser wie- That he in turn bequeath it to 



deruAi 



the son 



Den Ring von seinen Sdhnen dem Who should be dearest ; and the 



vermache. 



dearest ever. 



Der ihm der liebste sey ; und In virtue of the ring, without 



stets der Liebste, 



regard 



Ohn* Ansehn der Geburt, in Kraft To birth, be of the house the 
allein prince and head. 

Des Rings, das Haupt, der FUrst You understand me, Sultan ? 
des Hauses werde. — 



VersteV mich, Sultan. Sal, — ^Ich 
versteh dich. Welter I 



5W.-Tefi; 



goon t 



€11 



Die allc drov or folglicli gleicli 

zu licbon 
Sich nicht entbrcchen konnte. 

Nur von Zeit 
Zu Zeit schien ihm bald dcr, bald 

dieser, bald 
Der Dritte, — bo wie jeder sicli 

mit ihm 
Allein befand, nnd sein ergie- 

ssend Hens 
Die andem zwej nicht theilten, — 

wttrdiger 
Des Ringes, den er denn auch 

einem jeden 
Die fromme Schwachheit hatte, 

zu vereprechen. 
Das ging sun so, bo lang esging. 

— Allein 
Es kam zum Sterben, und der 

gute Vater 
E^mint in Verlegenheit. Es 

schmerzt ihn, zwej 
Von selnen SOhnen, die sich auf 

sein Wort 
Yerlassen, so zu krftnken, — Was 

zu thun ? — 



He th 

lo 

And yc 

thii 
And n< 

alo 
The oil 

hea 
Appears 

oft 
Which 

nesi 
To eacl 

tinu 
But he 

lovii 
Was 8or* 

him 
Two fait 

in hi 
But wha 

calls 
An artist 

of hi 
Two oth€ 

his c 
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VoIIkommen gleich zn machen. 

Dasgelingt 
Bern Kilnstler. Da er ihm die 

Binge bringt, 
Kann selbet der Yater seinen 

MoBterring 
Nicbt anterscheiden. Froli and 

f reudig raft 
£r seine Sdhne, jeden ins beson- 

dre; 
Giebt jedem Ins besondre seinen 

Seegen, — 
Und seinen Ring, -and stirbt. — 

Da hOrst doch, Saltan ? 
8al,—lch \i6T\ ich hOre I Komm 

mit deinem Mfihrchen 
Nan bald zu Ende. — Wird's ? 

NaUi, — Ich bin zaEnde. 
Denn was noch folgt, versteht 

sich ja von sclbst. — 
Kaam war der Yater todt, so 

k5mmt ein jeder 
Mit seinem Ring. — Und jeder 

will der FOrst 
Des Haoses seyn. Man onter- 

sacht, man zankt, 
Man klagt. Umsonst, der recbte 

Ring war nicht 
Erweislich \—[naeheiner Pause, 

in ttelcher er des Sultans 

Antwort erwariet] fast so 

unerweislich, als 
Uns jtzt— der rechte Glaabe. 

8(il—Vf\et das soil 
Die Antwort seyn aaf melne 

Frage? Nath,—^\\ 
Mich bios entschaldigen, wenn 

ich die Ringe 
Mir nicht getrau za anterschei- 
den, die 



To make them like, precisely 

like to that. 
The artist's skill sacceeds. He 

brings the rings. 
And e*en the father cannot tell 

his own. 
Relieyed and Joyfal, sammons 

he his sons, 
Each by himself ; to each one 

by himself 
He gives his blessing, and his 

ring — and dies. — 
Yoa listen. Sultan ? 

8al—Ye& ; 

I hear, I hear. 
Bat bring yoar story to an end. 

Nath.— T\& ended. 
For what remains woald tell it- 
self. The father 
Was scarcely dead when each 

brings forth his ring, 
And claims the headship. 

Qaestioning ensues. 
Strife, and appeal to law ; but 

all in vain. 
The genuine ring was not to be 

distinguished ; — 

[After a pause, in which he 
atoaits the SuUan's answer.} 

As undistinguishable as with 

us 
The true religion. Sal—Thnt 

your answer to me ? 
Jfath.— But my apology for not 

presuming 
Between the rings to judge, 

which with design 



±7assaR' UfligirMicn, die ich dir 

Geuannt, doch wol zu unter- 

scheiden waren. 
Bis anf die Kleidung ; bis aof 

Speis iind Trank I 
IfcUh. — Und nor von Seiten 

ihrer GrUnde nicht. — 
Denn grdnden alle sicli nicht 

auf Qeschiclite ? 
Geschrieben oder ilberliefert ! — 

Und 
Geschichte mnss docli wohl al- 

lein auf Treu 
Und Glauben angenommen wer- 

den?— Nicht? 
Nun, wessen Treu und Glauben 

zieht man denn 
Am wenigsten in Zweifel? Doch 

der Seinen ? 
Doch deren Blut wir slnd ? doch 

deren, die 
Von Kindheit an uns Proben 

ihrer Liebe 
Gegeben ? die uns nie getftuscht, 

als wo 
GetftnsT'.'h* •»" -"- — ^- 



I name 
dis 

E'en Id 
foo« 



Nath.- 
groi 

Are the 
hist 

Traditio: 

Can be a 

Whom n 

cline 
Not our 

blood 
Who fro 

have 
Ne'er dis 

disap 
Was wh< 

myai 
Receive L 

youn 
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Vorfaliren LtLgen strafst, nm 

meinen nicht 
Za widersprechen? Oder nm- 

gekehrt. 
Dafl nehmliche gilt von den 

Christen. Nicht ?— 
iSoL — (Bey dem LebendigenI Der 

Mann hat Recht. 
Ich moss Yerstnmmen.) Naih, — 

Lass aof nnsre Bing' 
Uns wleder kommen. Wie ge> 

sagt : die Sdhne 
Verklagten sich; and jeder 

Bchwur dem Richter, 
Unmittelbar ans seines Yaters 

Hand 
Den Ring zn haben. — Wie auch 

wahr I — Naehdem 
Er von ihm lange dasVerspre- 

chen schon 
Gehabt, des Ranges Vorreoht ein- 

mal zn 
Geniessen. — Wie nicht minder 

wahr 1 — Der Vater, 
Beth ear* te Jeder, k6nne gegen 

ihn 
Klcht falsch gewesen seyn ; nnd 

eh' er dieses 
Von ihm, von einem solchen lie- 
ben Vater, 
Argwohnen lass' : eh' rnQss' er 

seine BrUder, 
80 gem er sonst von ihnen nor 

das Beste 
Bereit zu glauben sej, des fal- 

Bchen Spiels 
Bezeihen ; nnd er wolle die Ver- 

rfither 
Schon auszufinden wissen ; sich 

schon r&chen. 

10* 



Your fathers, and transfer your 

faith to mine ? 
Or yet, again, holds not the same 

with Christians ? 



SdL — (By heaven, the man Is 
right 1 I've nanght to an- 
swer.) 

yath, — ^Retam we to onr rings. 

As I have said. 
The sons appealed to law, and 

each took oath 
Before the judge that from his 

father's hand 
He had the ring, — as was indeed 

the truth ; 
And had received his promise 

long before. 
One day the ring, with all its 

privileges. 
Should be his own, — as was not 

less the truth. 
The father could not have been 

false to him, 
Each one maintained; and ra- 
ther than allow 
Upon the memory of so dear a 

father 
Such stain to rest, he must 

against his brothers. 
Though gladly he would nothing 

but the best 
Bejieve of them, bring charge of 

treachery ; 
Means would he find the traitors 

to expose, 
And be revenged on them. 

8al. — And now the judge ? 
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Sal—VaA nnn, dcr Rlchter!— 

Mich verlangt za liBren, 
Waa du deu Itltlitcr Bag^a las- 

BCSt. Sprichl 
iV'n(A.— Der RicHtr sprwh: wenn 

ihr mlr nun den Vater 
Nicht bald zur Stello BcliRSt, bo 

weia' icL ench 
Von itieinem Stuhlo. Denkt Ha, 

dnss ich Hiilhse! 
ZulCaondnbia? Oder harret itr. 

Bis dogs dor rechte Kug den 

Mundpriiffnp?— 
Docli halt \ Ich hOre ja, dor 

Cecil le Ring 
Bositzt die Wunderkrlrft, be- 

liebt zu macben ; 
Vor Gott und Menachen nngB- 

nobm. Das mnss 
Entsclieiden I Donn die falschen 

Ringe worden 
Docli das nicht It^oncn 1 — Xun, 

iren Heben zwey 
VoD eudi am meisten ! — Macht, 

sagt an 1 IhrHchweigt? 
Die RIagn wirkeu nur zurllck ? 

und nicht 
Nacb ausspnt Jeder liebt sich 

selbcr nur 
Am meiatcn ? — so Eeyd ilir alle 

Bctrogcne Belrilgpr! Eure Ringe. 
Sind olle drej- nlcbt ccht. Der 

cclite Ring 
Vcrmutiilich ging verloren. Den 

Vorlust 
Za bergen, zu ersetzen, liefs der 

Vater 
IMe drey f Ur einen machen. 



1 long to hear what worda foa 

give the judge. 
aooDJ 

^aVi. — Thna spoke the judge : 

Produce jour father 
At once before me, el»e from mj' 

trilninal 
Do I dlBiniae j'ou. Think yon I 

am here 
To gussB your riddles ? Either 

would you wait 
Until the genuiiio riiig sludl 

speak?— Bat hold I 
A aingic power in the true ring 

resides. 
As I am \o\A, to make its wearer 

Pleasing t« God and man. Let 

that decide. 
For in the false con no soch vir- 

Which one among yoa, then, do 

two love best? 
Gpeak 1 Are you silent? TiVork 

the rings but backward. 
Not outward ? Loves each one 

himself the best? 
Then cheated cheats are all of 

you I TliP rings 
All three are false. The geou- 

ioe ring was lost ; 
And to conceal, supply the loss, 

the father 
Made three in place of one. 
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8at. — Herrlicli, herrlicli I 
Nath. — Und also, fuhrderRich- 

ter fort, wenn ilir 
Nicht meinen Rath, statt mcines 

Spruches wollt : 
Geht Dur I — Mein Rath ist aber 

der : ihr nehmt 
Die Sacho vSllig wie sie liegt. 

Hat yon 
Each jeder seinen Ring von sei- 

nem Vater 
So glaube jeder sicher seinen 

Ring 
Den echten. — Mdglich, dass der 

Vater nun 
Die Tyranney des Einen Rings 

nicht Ifinger 
In seinem Hause dnlden wollenl 

— Und gewiss ; 
Dass er each alle drey geliebt, 

and gleich 
Geliebt : indem er zwey nicht 

drdcken mOgen, 
Um einen za begUnstigen. — 

Wohlan I 
Es eifre jeder seiner onbestoch- 

nen, 
Von Vorartheilen freyen Liebe 

nach ! 
Es strebe von each jeder am die 

Wette, 
Die Kraft des Steins in seinem 

Ring 'an Tag 
Za legen I komme dieser Eraft 

mit Sanftmath, 
Mit herzlicher Vertrfiglichkeit, 

mit Wohlthan, 
Mit innigster Ergebenheit in 

Gott, 



Sal, — Oh, excellent I 
Nath. — Go, therefore, said the 

judge, unless my counsel 
You'd have in place of sentence. 

It were this : 
Accept the case exactly as it 

stands. 
Had each his ring directly from 

his father, 
Let each believe his own is gen- 
uine. 
'Tis possible, your father would 

no longer 
His house to one ring's tyranny 

subject ; 
And certain that all three of you 

he loved. 
Loved equally, since two he 

would not humble. 
That one might be exalted. Let 

each one 
To his unbought, impartial love 

aspire ; 
Each with the others vie to bring 

to light 
The virtue of the stone within 

his ring ; 
Let gentleness, a hearty love of 

peace, 
Beneficence, and perfect trust in 

God, 
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ZaHulf! Uiid wf'Qn sicli dnnn 

der Steine Krfitte 
Bev euem Kindes - Kindeskln- 

So lad' ich Qbcr taaeond t&osend 

Sie wiederuiu vor diescn Btohl, 

Da wird 
F.in wuisrer Mann auf diesGiu 

Sluhleritsen, 
Als icb ; undBprcchen. Qelit I — 

So sagte dnr 
Besclitidou Richter. 



Come In liis help. Then if tlie 

jewel's [lOwer 
Among TOUT diilJren'e children 

be revealed, 
IbidTtiuln atbooEuid, ihaastiiid 

Again before tliia bar. A wiser 



lupy.this seat, 



Than I shall oci 
and spcah. 

aol— Thus tho modest jnc 
diEmiased them! 



Ellen FrotUingham. 
" Natlian the "Wise " was not immediately popular : 
too mauy liostile elements were combined against its 
author. The sectarian spirit of Germany was deter- 
mined, in advance, not to accept it ; and the crowd of 
pretentious scholars and second-rate authors, who had 
felt the sting of Lessing's criticism, took every oppor- 
tunity of revenge. He was accused of glorifying Juda- 
ism, in the person of Nathan, at the expense of Chris- 
tianity, and the slander was everywhere circulated and 
believed, that the Jews of Amsterdam had sent him a 
gift of a thousand ducats. He outlived the violence of 
the assault, but with failing health came a weariness of 
the struggle ; and his last work, " The Education of the 
Human Eace," shows traces of a desire to avoid any fur- 
ther controversy. What general popularity he enjoyed 
during his life came from his three earlier dramas ; but 
the recognition of the best minds — the only fame which 
a poet values — was due to his " Laocoon." His life 
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was not without its compensations. The hot water in 
which he lived was much preferable to the stagnant 
water in which his literary predecessors had slowly de- 
cayed. There was day-break in the sky before he died, 
and he, who anticipated so many of the currents of 
thought of the present day, certainly had clearness of 
vision to see the coming change. He was like the leader 
of a forlorn hope, who falls at the moment when victory 
is secured. 

The strongest quality of Lessing's mind was his pas- 
sion for positive truth. The passage in which he sub- 
limely expresses this aspiration has been often quoted, 
but I must give it again : " Not the truth of which any 
one is, or supposes himself to be, possessed, but the 
upright endeavor he has made to arrive at truth, makes 
the worth of the man. For not by the possession, but 
by the investigation of truth are his powers expanded, 
and therein alone consists his ever-growing perfection. 
If God held all truth shut in his right hand, and in his 
left hand nothing but the ever-restless instinct for 
truth, though with the condition of forever and ever 
erring, and should say to me, ' Choose ! ' I should 
humbly bow to his left hand, and say : * Father, give ! 
Pure truth is for thee alone ! ' " 

The period between 1729 and 1781, which Lessing's 
life covers, was that of transition — and a transition all 
the more difficult and convulsive because, for a hundred 
years previous, the intellectual life of Germany lay in 
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a trauce resembling death. Although the iufluence of 
Kousaeau aud Voltaire, felt in Gerinauy only less pow- 
erfully thau iu France, helped to break up the old order 
ot things, there was not the least connection between 
their action and that of Leasing. He made Yoltaire's 
acquaintance only to become involved in a personal 
quarrel with him, and his works show no trace of Rous- 
seau's ideas concerning education and society. He 
moTed forward on a line parallel with other prominent 
minds in other countries, but always retained a com- 
plete independence of them. When he died, tlie period 
of strugf^le was really over, although the fact was not 
yet manifest Goethe had published "Goh van Ber- 
licMngen'" and " JVerUier" and Schiller had just writ- 
ten "Die Bauber." Herder had given to the world 
his " Poetry of the People," and was employed upon 
his " Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ; " and Richter, a student 
of nineteen, had just awakened to a knowledge of his 
own genius. One by one, the pedants and the mechan- 
ical organ-grinders of literature were passing off the 
stage. French taste died two years later, in the person 
of its last representative, Frederic the Great, and the 
close air of Germany was at last vitalized by the fresh 
oxygen of original thought. Lessiug's career, indeed, 
might be compared to a pure, keen blast of mountain 
wind, let loose upon a company of enervated persons, 
dozing in an atmosphere of exhausted ingredients and 
stale perfumes. It was a breath of life, but it made 
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them shriek and shudder. When they tried to close 
the window upon him, he smashed the panes ; and then, 
with the irreverence of all free, natural forces, he began 
to blow the powder from their wigs and the wigs from 
their heads. There is something comically pitiful in 
the impotent wrath with which they attempted to sup- 
press him. We can imagine Gottsched, amazed and 
incredulous that any one should dare to dispute his 
pompous authority, and even the good and gentle Gel- 
lert, grieving over the pranks of this uncontrollable 
young poet We may be sure that none of his faidts of 
character were left undiscovered, and there are few men 
of equal power whose character shows so fairly after 
such a scrutiny. He was accused of being a gambler ; 
but the facts of his life are the best answer to the 
charge. As a poorly-paid writer for the press in Ber- 
lin, and a general's secretary in Breslau, he supported 
himself, contributed toward the education of his bro- 
thers, and collected a choice library of six thousand 
volumes. It is not easy to see what would be left for 
gambling purposes, after accomplishing all this. His 
letters to his father exhibit a tender filial respect, a 
patience under blame and misrepresentation, and a 
gentle yet firm resistance, based on a manly trust in 
himself, the like of which I know not where to find. 
In him, genius and personal character are not to be 
separated. In one of his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, Goethe exclaimed : " We have great need of a 
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man like Lessing ; for wherein is lie so great as in tia 
character, ia hifl firm hold ot things ? There may be as 
shrewd and intelligent men, "but where is such a char- 
acter?" At another time Goethe said; " Leasing dis- 
claimed any right to the loEty title of a genius ; but his 
permanent influenus testifies against himself." Goethe 
always considered it his special good fortune that Les- 
sing existed as a guide for bis youth. He comjtares 
the ajipearance of "Minna von Barnhelm " to that of 
a shining meteor, bursting suddenly on the darkness 
of the ago, "It opened our eyes to the fact," he 
says, "that there was something higher, something of 
which that weak literary epoch had no comprehen- 
sion." 

I hope that the distinction which I have already indi- 
cated is DOW tolerably clear — that as a creative intellect, 
the highest rank cannot be awarded to Lessing ; while, 
as a revolutionary power, as a shaping and organizing 
force, he has scarcely his equal in history. He was a 
Eeformer, in the truest sense of the word, and bore 
himself through life with the same independence, the 
same dignity, the same simple reliance on truth, as 
Luther at Worms. Notwithstanding the ephemeral 
nature of many of his controversies, the greater part 
of them may still be read with profit; for the truth that 
is in them belongs to no time or country, WTiile some 
of his contemporaries — Klopstock and Wieland, for ex- 
ample — are gradually losing their prominence in Ger- 
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man literature, the place which Lessiog fills is becom- 
ing larger and more important In one of his early 

letters to his father, he says : " If I could become the 

German Moli^re, I should gain an immortal name." He 

did more than this : he became the German Lessing ! 



KLOPSTOCK, WIELAND AKD HERDEH. 



I AM obligetl, by mj limita, to group togetUer in one 
lecture, the three tUatiuguiahed eoiiteiiiporariea of Les- 
siug — -Klapstock, Wieland and Herder — who also aa- 
Bisted, though by very different methods, in the literary 
regeneration of Germany. There was no immediate 
connection between his and their labors, except that all 
tended in the same direction; and the moat I can at- 
tempt will be to give a brief outliueof their lives, and the 
special influence which the mind of each exerciaed upon 
the period in which they lived. As all three survived 
the close of the century, they were more fortunate than 
Iiessing, in beholding the transition accomplished— in 
seeing the age of furmality and pedantry buried without 
funeral honora, and the age of free, vigorous and vital 
thought triumphantly inaugurated. 

Although Klopstock, who was bom in 1724, was five 
yearo older than Leasing, the two were students together 
at the University of Leipzig, in 1744, and Lesaing'a diimt 
asa dramatic author was coeval with the publication of the 
first three cantos of Klopstock's " Messias." This is the 
only coincident circumstance in their lives ; in all other 
234 
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respects there is the greatest nnlikeness. Klopstock, a 
native of Quedlinborg, in Northern Germany, was the 
son of an official, in easy circumstances. His education, 
completed at Jena and Leipzig, was thorough ; no dis- 
couragements met his early aspirations, and his yery 
first literary venture gave him fame and popularity. As 
a boy, his ambition was to produce a great Crerman epic, 
and he first selected the Emperor, Henry the Fowler, as 
his hero. The study of theology in Jena, and proba- 
bly Milton's example, led him to change the plan, and 
adopt, instead, the character of Christ. His classic 
tastes suggested the form : a Crerman counterpart of the 
''Iliad," he imagined, must also be written in hexameters. 
The first three cantos of the " J/mzcw " were published 
in 1748, when he was twenty-four years old, and created 
the profoundest impression all over Germany. They 
were read with a reverence, a pious fervor, scarcely less 
than that claimed for the Sacred "Writings. Gottsched 
and his school, it is true, attempted to depreciate the 
work ; but it was not felt by the people to be a violent 
or dangerous innovation, and its popularity was not af- 
fected by the attack. On the other hand, Klopstock 
was welcomed by the Swiss school, and invited by Bod- 
mer, its head, to visit Zurich. I must here explain that 
Zurich was then an important literary centre. The 
English influence was there predominent, as the French 
was at Leipzig, and the two schools were therefore an- 
tagonistic. In intellectual force and temper there was 
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not rancli difference between tLe two, but tliey achieved 
some good by partly neutralizing each other's power. 

Klopstock went to Zurich in 1750, but did not remain 
there long. Baron Bemstorff, one of the King of Den- 
mark's mmiBters, invited him to Copenhagen, offerii^ four 
hundred thalera a year for his support, in order that he 
might be free to finish hia " Messiah." The proposal 
was accepted, the salary becAine a pension for life, and 
for twenty years Klopstock divided hia time between 
Copenhi^en and Hamburg. He had no material cares; 
his popularity as a poet was so great, that it now seems 
almost disproportionate ta his deserts, and the only 
shadow upon his fortune was the death of his wife, Meta 
MoUer, whom he lost in 1758, four years after their 
marri^e. In 1771 he left Denmark, and took op his 
permanent residence in Hamburg, where, about the 
year 1800, he was risited by Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. His death took place in 1803, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

The importance of his life, however, must not be 
measured by its nneventful character. With the ex- 
ception of his one great sorrow, his years rolled away 
tranquilly and happily. He was a frank, honest and 
loving nature, attracting to himself the best friendship 
of men, and the enthusiastic admiration of women. 
The Danish pension, which he received at the beginning 
of his career, secured him against want, and, with all the 
breadth and humanitv of his views, he was fortunate 
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enough to escape any serious persecution. Yet, although 
his life was so serene and successful, the influences 
which flowed from his works were none the less potent. 
He was also a reformer, although not militant, like 
Lessing. We do not see the flash of his sword, and 
mark the heads that fall at every swing of his arm ; but 
if we look closely, we shall find that the strength of the 
enemy is slowly sapped, and his power of resistance 
paralyzed. 

In examining Klopstock's place as an author, we 
must avoid the injustice of applying the standard of a 
modem and more intelligent taste to his works. The 
very fact that he attained a swift and widely-extended 
popularity, proves two things— that there was an ami- 
able, sympathetic quality in his mind, which appealed 
to the sentiment of his readers, and that he did not 
rise so far above their intellectual plane that they were 
unable to follow him. He might, indeed, have diverged 
more widely from the taste of his time, and still retained 
his popularity ; for he possessed one of the radical quali- 
ties of the German nature, which was almost wanting 
in Lessing — sentiment He had the power of drawing 
easy tears, even from those who were unable to ap- 
preciate his genius. He was more or less a spoiled 
child, through his whole life. Portions of his history 
read very strangely to us now. On leaving the Univer- 
sity, he fell in love with a cousin, whom he addressed 
as " Fanny " in a number of despairing Odes, because 
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Iiis affection was not retnrned. He read these Odea 
in private trireles, weeping as he read, and moving 
hifl bearers to floods of t^ars, " Fanny " was soon 
overwLeluieil witii letters from all parts of Germany, 
even from Bodmer in Switzerland, either reproaching 
her for her cruelty, or imploring her to yield. I am 
glad to say that she had character enough to refnse, 
and to marry a man whom she loved. Klopstock, 
afterward, floating on the Lake of Zurich, with lat^e 
companies of men and maidens, continued to repeat his 
melancholy verses, until he and all the others wept, 
finally kissed all around, and cried out: "This is Ely- 
sium ! " 

What is called the Sturm vnd Drani) period of Gler- 
man literature (Carlyle translates the phrase by "Storm 
and Stress "), was partly a natural and inevitable phase 
of development ; but in so far as it was brought about 
by the influence of living authors, Klopstock must be 
looked upon as one of the chief agencies. When we 
bear of the boy Goethe and his sister Cornelia declaim- 
ing passives from the " Messiah," with such energy 
that the frightened barber dropped his basin, and came 
near gashing the throat of Goethe the father, we may 
guess the power of the impression which Klopstock 
made. It is not sufficient, therefore, that we read the 
" Messiah " as if it had been written yesterday. We 
may smile at its over-laden passion and its diffusive 
sentiment, but when we come to it from the literature 
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which preceded it, we feel, by contrast, that a pure and 
refreshing stream of poetry has at last burst forth from 
the barren soiL The number of those who in Germany, 
at present, read the whole of the " Messiah," is larger 
than the number of those who in England now read the 
whole of Spenser's "Faery Queene ; " but it is yet very 
smalL In fact, life is too short for a poem of twenty can* 
tos and twenty thousand lines of hexameter, unless it be 
a truly great poem. Klopstock began the publication of 
the " Messiah " in 1748 and finished it in 1773 — a period 
of twenty-five years. It would take more time than I 
can now spare, to give even an outline of the poem. 
It commences with the withdrawal of Christ apart from 
his disciples, to commune with God upon Mount Olivet, 
includes the Last Supper, the Trial, Crucifixion and 
Besurrection, and closes in Heaven, when Christ takes 
his seat, as the Son, on the right hand of the Father. 
The action, however, is complicated by the introduction 
of a great number of angels and devils, and the souls of 
all the chief personages of the Old Testament, begin- 
ning with Adam and Eve. Even the daughter of Jairus 
and the son of the widow of Nain are among the char- 
acters. 

The opening lines remind us both of Homer and of 
Milton: 

Sing', unsterbliche Seele, der sfln- Sing, Immortal Spirit, of sinful 
digen Menschen Erldsong, man's redemption. 

Die der Messias auf Erden in sei- Which on earth in his haman 
ner Menschheit vollendet, form fulfilled the Messiah, 
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Mit deta Blate dcs beiligoo Bun- 
des von !Neueiu gescbeukt 
hat. 

Also geschnli des Etrigen WUIe, 
Vergcbpns erhub aich 

Satan wider den giltlliclien Sohn; 

Wider ilinauf; ei that's und Toll- 
brachto dio grosaa VeraOh- 



Suflering, Blttinandtransfigored, 
wlience the cliildren of 

Once again he Lath liftad np to 
the Icivc of the Qodhead. 

Tbua waa done the Eternal Will : 

BJid Foinlfdld Satan 
Trouble the Sod Divine ; and 

Judo vaiuly opposed him : 

Aa it ivaa willed, he did, and 

completed tbe might; Atone- 



The " Sleaaiah " ia only indirectly didactic and doc- 
triual. On account of the nmltitiide of characters, there 
is a great deal of action, and the narrative continually 
breaks into dialogue. It is pervaded throughout by 
the tender humanity of the Christian religion, and has 
many passages of genuine sublimity. But it is pitched 
altogether upon too lofty and ambitious a key, and the 
mind of the reader, at last, becomes very weary of 
hanging suspended between heaven and earth. I will 
translate another passage, to show how Klopstock de- 
scribes the Indescribable : 



Gotl flpTach BO und stand aaf God so epalte, and arose front 



vom evigen Throne. Der 

Thron kiang 
Unter ihm hio, da er anfetand. 

Dea AUcrheiligBten Berge 
Zittert«D und mit ibncn dor Altai 

deg gfittUchen Mittlera. 



his Throne Eternal, resound- 
ing 



3 He a 



: the 



Under Him, a 

hills ot the Holy of Holies 
Trembled, and with them the 

altar of the Divine Modi- 
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Mit des VepsChnenden Altar die 

WoUcen des heiligen Dan- 

kels 
Dreimal fliehn sie znriick. Zum 

viertenmal bebt des Qericht- 

stuhls 
Letzte HCh', es beben an ihm die 

fuTchtbaren Rtnfen 

Sicbtbar bervor, und der Ewige 

Bteigt Yon dem bimmliscben 

Tbrone. 
So, wenn ein festlicber Tag 

durcb die Himmel alle ge- 

feiert wird, 
Und mit allgegenwartigem Wink 

der Ewige winket, 
Steben dann auf Einmal, anf 

alien Sonnen and Erden, 
Gl&izend yon ibren goldenen 

Stiiblen, tausend bci taus- 

end, 
Alle Serapbim auf; dann klin- 

gen die goldenen Stable 

Und dep Harfen Gebet nnd die 
niedergeworfcnen Kronen. 

Also ert^nte der bimmliscbe 
Tbron, da Gott von ibm auf- 
stand. 



Yea, witb tbe altar tbe cloads of 
tbe boly, mysterious dark- 
ness 

Tbrice itbey witbdrew : tbe 
fourtb, tbe Scat of tbe Judge 
to its summit 

Sbook, and tbe awful steps tbat 
lead to tbe summit were 
sbaken 

Visibly : down from bis Tbrone 
descended tben tbe Eternal. 

As, wben a festival day is kept 
tbrougb tbe infinite beayens, 

Wben tbe beckon of God is om- 
ni presently witnessed, 

Tben, at once, on all tbe suns 
and all of tbe planets 

Sbiningly from tbeir golden 
seats, by tbousands of 
tbousands 

Rise tbe Serapbim : tben from 
tbeir golden scats tbe ac- 
cordance 

Joins tbe sound of tbe barps 
and tbe clang of tbe crowns 
in tbeir falling : — 

So, wben God stood up, tbe 
Heayenly Tbrone resound- 
ed. 



If we cannot now find such passages as this almost 

superhuman in their sublimity, we can, at least, with a 

little effort of the imagination, understand that a large 

portion of the German reading public should have so 

considered them, at the time when they appeared. 

Klopstock's friends claim that he was the first to intro- 

11 
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cTuce the classic hexameter into the language. He was 
certainly the first who did so succeBsfully ; bnt LessJng 
ehowa that both the hexameter anil the elegiac mea- 
sure were used by Fischart, in the seventeenth century. 
Klopstock'a hexameters, moreover, are by no meana 
above criticism ; many of hia lines trj' both the ear and 
the tongie, wliile now and then we find one which is 
melody itself. Take, lor instance, this line in the origi- 
nal : 

Todcaworte nocli steta und lies Welt^ricLta Finch aussproch. 

Here tlie ear Itnnipa along over a corduroy road ot 
hard syllables. Now compare this line : 

Deiocs Bchwebenden tCuenden Ganges melodischcs Rauschen, 

It has a linked sweetness which would have delighted 
Milton. Klopstock did not perceive the truth, which 
Goethe afterward discovered, that the hexameter, to be 
^reeable, must put off its Greek or Latin habits, and 
adapt itself to the spirit and manner of tlie German lan- 
guage ; but his labor was both honest and fruitful. The 
" Messiah " was the result of a deliberate purpose to 
produce an epic ; the subject, we might almost say, was 
mechanically chosen, and we can only wonder that a 
work produced under such conditions had so mu6h 
positive success in its day. 

His " Odes," which also attained a great popularity, 
■were formed upon classical models. He endeavored, 
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in them, to make eloquence and sentiment supply the 
place of rhyme. To me they seem like a series of 
gymnastic exercises, whereby the muscles of the lan- 
guage became stronger and its joints more flexible, 
although the finer essence of poetry disappears in the 
process. Klopstock hoped, and his admirers believed, 
that he was creating a classic German literature, by 
adopting the forms which had become classic in other 
languages. All we can now admit is that he substi- 
tuted the influence of Greek literature for that of the 
French ; and this, at the time, was no slight service. 
His Odes were the earliest inspiration of Schiller, and 
he had also a crowd of imitators who have left no names 
behind them. 

None of his dramatic poems can be called successful. 
His "Herman's Fight" was written, like his " Messiah," 
for a deliberate purpose — to counteract the French in- 
fluence which was still upheld in Germany, not only 
by Gottsched and his school, but also by the Court of 
Frederick the Greai It was dedicated to Joseph IT. 
of Austria, who was looked upon as the representative 
of the German spirit. But Klopstock, faithful to his 
idea of transplanting classic forms, revived the old 
Teutonic gods, and endeavored to construct a new Ger- 
man Olympus. The result is very much like a mas- 
querade. We see the faces and beards of the old 
Teutonic tribes, their shields and war-clubs, but we 
hear would-be Grecian voices when they speak. His 
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attempts in this direction, however, led him to a dooper 
study of the growth and development of the German 
language, and determined, for many jeara, the char- 
acter of his literary activity. In 1780 he published his 
" Fragments relating to Language and Poetry," and in 
1793 his " Grammatical Conversations " — both sound 
and valuable ^rorks. Tet in them, as in his dramatic 
poems, the effect was greater than^ its cause. Probably 
no author of the last centurj- did so much toward cre- 
ating a national sentiment, toward checking the im- 
pressibility of the race to foreign influences, arousing 
native pride and stimulating native ambition. This was 
his greatest service, especially since the German peo- 
ple saw in him the evidence of what he taught. Where 
Lessing cut his way by destructive criticism, Klopstock 
worked more slowly by example. In force and scope 
and originality of intellect there can be no comparison 
between the two men : Klopstock must always be ranked 
among minds of the second class : but when we esti- 
mate what they achieved during their lives, there is 
less difference. After Gottsched's death there was no 
one to assail Klopstock's fame, for all the greater minds 
that followed him appreciated his work and honored 
him for it. His prominence as an author did not dimin- 
ish materially during his life, and the true proportions, 
into which his fame has since then slowly settled, are 
still large enough to make him a conspicuous figure ill 
the literary history of the age. Although not more 
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than ten of his two hundred odes live in the popular 
memory, his sweet and fervent hymns are sung in all 
the Protestant churches, and many lines and phrases 
from his poems have become household words. 

In Christopher Martin Wieland, we have a personal 
history almost as placid as Klopstock's, yet an intellect 
of very different texture, to consider. Through him we 
shall first make acquaintance with that company of men 
who have made the name of Weimar almost as renowned 
as that of Athens. I shall have more difficulty in indi- 
cating the exact place which he occupies in the lite- 
rary development of Germany, for the reason that his 
intellectual characteristics are of a lighter and airier 
quality, and are not so readily transferred to another 
language. 

Wieland was born near Biberach, in Wurtemberg, in 
1733. Like Lessing, he was the son of a clergyman, 
and as a boy was noted for his lively, precocious intel- 
lect. He had studied Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
attempted poetry, at the age of twelve. Three or four 
years later he acquired the French and English lan- 
guages, and then entered the University at Tubingen for 
the purpose of studying law, to which he devoted no 
more attention than Lessing did to theology. His na- 
ture was flexible and easily impressed, and the appear- 
ance of the first three cantos of the " Messiah " impelled 
him to attempt a similar work. He projected a great 
German epic, to be called "ArminiuSj'' very little of 
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■wliich naa written. One o£ the first ivorks wliicb lio 
published was entitled " Ten Morftl Letters." These 
early essays attracted the notice of Eodmer and the 
Zurich school, and he was incited thither in 1752, as 
Klopatock had been two years before. He was then a 
youth of nineteen, and for several years thenceforth lie 
seems to have been entirely under the influence of 
Bodmer, Oessner and the other chiefs of the 8wiss 
literary clan. 

He was iinfortunato in all his ventures during this 
period. He ciimmenced an epic, of which Cyrus was the 
hero, but the Jii'st five books were received so coldly by 
the public, that the design was given up. A tragedy 
called "Lady Jane Gray " met with no better fate, un- 
less Lessing's merciless review of it can be considered a 
distinction. He thereupon attempted a lighter and 
gayer style, choosing as his subject the episode of 
"Araspes and Panthea" from Xenophon, but this work 
also attracted very little attention. He remained in 
Switzerland until 1760, when he returned to his native 
place, and accepted a clerkship in the Chancery. The 
duties of the office were distasteful to so mercurial a 
nature, and he sought relief from them in undertaking 
a translation of Shakespeare, which employed him for 
four or five years. This, I believe, was the first com- 
plete publication of Shakespeare in German, and it ap- 
peared most opportunely for the development which had 
then commenced. Although it has since been super- 
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seded by the more thorough translation of Schlegel 
and Tieck, it was a careful and conscientious work, for 
which Wieland deserves the gratitude of his country- 
men. 

Wieland married in 1765, and four years later ac- 
cepted the appointment of Professov of Philosophy at 
the University of Erfurt After the publication of his 
Shakespeare, he turned again to authorship, and his 
persistence at last brought success. With the same 
susceptibility to external influences, his new attempts 
were inspired, partly by the French authors of the 
time, Rousseau among them, and partly by his lyric 
taste. His ^'AgcUhon,'' published in 1767, first made 
him generally and favorably known. Its leading idea 
is to show in what degree the external world contributes 
to human development, and how far wisdom and virtue 
are sustained by the forces of nature. Three or four 
works, in which love is the sole theme, followed in 
quick succession ; and, although they were denounced 
in many quarters, as being free to the verge of immo- 
rality, they were none the less read. After his accept- 
ance of the professorship at Erfurt he probably found 
it expedient to guard himself against a recurrence of the 
charge, for the character of his works changed, and we 
find in them an element of satire which up to this time 
was not exhibited. He next published "2>er goUeiie 
Spiegel " (The Golden Mirror), which was inspired by 

■ 

the liberal policy of Joseph XL Wieland's intellectual 
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nature, thaa far, may beat be described by our homely 
■word " fligiity." There is little evidence of any eerioua 
literary principle, any coherent purpose, in his works, 
and he seems, in this respect, as un-German as possi- 
ble. But there is a sportive ease and gi-ace in every- 
thing he undertakes, which is new to the language. If 
Lessing gave it precision and Klopstock freedom, "Wie- 
land certainly gave it lightness. The first half of 
Wieland's life and literary activity was passed, as we 
have seen, in a restless series of changes ; his place 
of residence, his occupation and the character of his 
works changing every few years. His wanderings were 
now to end, and a lon^' season of nist :ind stability, 
the effect of which is manifest in his later writings, was 
granted to bis life. In 1772, the Duchess Amalia, of 
Saxe-Weimar, offered him the post of tutor to the 
young princes, her sons, with a salary of one thou- 
sand thalers a year, which afterward was continued 
as a pension for life. The eldest of these princes 
was Earl August, the immortal patron of literature, 
who was then fifteen years old. The Duchess Amalia 
had already assembled around her in Weimar a supe- 
rior literary circle, including Knebel, Mus^us and Kin- 
siedeL Three years later, when Karl August assumed 
the ducal government, Goethe, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, was called to Weimar, In the meantime, how- 
ever, Wieland had published a lyrical drama, "Ahes- 
tie" which was well received by everybody except 
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Goethe, who satirized it in a dialogue entitled : " Gods, 
Heroes and Wieland." One of Wieland's admirers 
retorted by publishing a farce, called "Men, Beasts 
and Goethe." Wieland seems to have been neither 
vain nor sensitive to attack. He treated the matter 
good-humoredly, afterward acknowledged the justice 
of Goethe's satire, and became at once his personal 
friend. 

Wieland's intellect became broader and clearer 
through his intercourse with the Weimar circle. His 
works, thenceforth, exhibit greater finish and consist- 
ence ; yet he never entirely emancipated himself from 
the influence of the French school, never adopted the 
lofty standard of excellence which Schiller and Goethe, 
and even Herder, set for themselves. The deficiency 
was inherent in his nature : his temperament was too 
gay and cheerful, too dependent on moods and sensa- 
tions, for the earnest work of his fellow authors. He 
did good service, however, by establishing, soon after 
his arrival in Weimar, a monthly literary periodical, 
called " Der deutsche Mercur,'' which he thenceforth 
edited for more than thirty years, and which was the 
vehicle through which the most prominent authors be- 
came known to a wider circle of readers. In 1780 he 
published his romantic epic of " Oberon,** the most 
permanently popular of all his works. It is an admi- 
rable specimen of what Goethe calls the naive in litera- 
ture — the free, graceful play of the imagination. lu- 
ll* 
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deed, as a 8])eeim6Q of poetic storj-telling, it has not 
often been excelled iu any langnage. We have, at pres- 
ent, such a atory-teller in England — Mr. William Mor- 
ris— tlie graces of whose metrical narratives are now 
delighting ua ; but their tone, even when he chooses a 
bright Greek subjoct, is grave almost to sadness. They 
arc chanted in the minor key, and a sky of gray cloud, 
or, when brightest, veiled by a hazy mist, hangs over 
all the landscapes of his verse. Change this tone and 
atmosphere : let them be clear, fresh and joyous : add 
sunsliine, and pleasant airs, and the multitudinous dance 
of the waves, and you have the character of Wieland's 
poetry. His " Oheron" is as charming now as when it 
was first written. It has all the grace and the melody 
and the easy movement of Ariosto. The severe critic 
may say that the poem teaches nothing ; that many of 
the incidents are simply grotesque ; that the plotisawk- 
wardly constructed ; that the hero exhibits no real he- 
roism, and the fairy king and queen are borrowed from 
Shakespeare ; the reader will always answer — " All this 
may be true, but the poem is delightfuL" The secret of 
" Oberon" seems to me, that Wieland hlis combined the 
joyoasness and the freedom of the Greek nature, with the 
form and the manner of the romantic school in literature. 
I have re-read it carefully (for the third or fourth time) 
for the purpose of selecting some passages which might 
best illustrate its character ; but I find it difficult to 
make any choice, where the key-note of the poem is so 
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evenly sustained tlirougliout I will therefore translate 
a few of the opening stanzas, which will serve my pur- 
pose as well as any others. Tou will notice that while 
these stanzas are each of eight lines, the length and the 
metrical character of the lines, and the order of rhyme, 
are varied according to the author's will : 



Nocli eininal Battel t mir den 

Hlppogryphen, ihr Musen, 
Zam Ritt ins alte romantische 

Land I 
Wie lieblicli um meinen ent- 

fesselten Busen 
Der holde Wahnsinn spielt I 

War schlang das magische 

Band 
Um meine Stime? Wer treibt 

yon meinen Angen den Ne- 

bel, 
Der auf der Vorwelt Wundem 

Uegt? 
Icli seh', in buntem Gewtlbl, 

bald siegend, bald besiege, 
Bes Ritters gutes Schwert, der 

Heiden blinkehde S&bel. 



Ye Muses, come saddle me the 
Hyppogryff again, 

For a ride in the old, the ro- 
mantic land I 

How sweetly now, around my 
breast and bridn, 

The fair illusion plays I Who 
bound that magic band 

About my brow? VHio from 
mine eyelids blew the haze. 

Hiding the wonders of old days t 

I see, now conquered, now over- 
come, in endless labor. 

The faithful sword of the 
knight, the Paynim's shin- 
ing sabre I 



Yergebens knirscht des alten 

Sultans Zom, 
Vergebens drftut ein Wald von 

starren Lanzen ; 
£s t^nt im liebllchen Ton das 

elfenbelnerne Horn, 
Und, wie ein Wirbel, egreift 

sie alle die Wuth zu tan- 

zen. 



In vain the ancient Sultan's 

wrath and scorn. 
Threatens in vain a grove of 

leveled lances ; 
The exquisite notes are heard of 

the ivory horn. 
And the crowd is seized and 

whirled in tumultuous 

dances! 
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Sio drchn im RreiEe sich mn, 

bis Sinn und Atbem eut- 

gelit. 
Triumph, Herr Ritter, Triumphl 

Qewonnrn Ist die SchOoe. 
Was Biumt ihr? Fort I der 

Wimpul woht : 
Kacb Rom, dosa enem Baud 

der htil'ge Vnlcr IcrOne ! 



They tarn and circle till breath 
and scnae are lost. 

Triumph, Sir KDlgbt. is tliine 1 
Thou hast -wou the beautj- : 

Why delay? Thy flftg in the 
breeze ia toEsed ; 

Away to Itome, where the Holy 
Father clainie thy duly 1 

This light aud rapid movement cliaracterizes the whole 
poem, which seema to have been written oiily in holi- 
days of the mind. The reading of it, therefore, is not 
a task, but a pure recreation. Wielaud, in thia respect, 
■waa an nufunseioiia and iiniuteutionnl reformer. Goethe, 
I have already stated, was led by Leasing to seek for 
the true principles of literary art ; but it ia equally cer- 
tain that he learned of Wieland to relieve and lighten 
the gravity of liia style — to add grace to proportion, 
and give a playful character to earnest thought. 

Wieland must be conaidered as one of the chief 
founders of the romantic school. The " Storm and 
Stress" period, which was simply a fermentation of 
the conflicting elements — a struggle by means of which 
the new era of literature grew into existence — com- 
menced about the year 1770, and continued for twenty 
years. During its existence the Eomautic School was 
developed, separating itself from the claaaic school, by 
ita freedom of form, its unreatrained sentiment, and its 
seeking after startling effects. It was a natural retalia- 
tion, that France, forty years later, should have bor- 
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rowed this school from Germany. Wieland was not a 
partisan in the struggle ; neither was he drawn into it, 
and forced to work his way out again, as were Gk)ethe 
and Schiller. He belonged to the Bomantic school by 
his nature, and to the classic school by his culture, 
but the former gave the distinguishing character to his 
works- 
After the completion of " Oberon" he undertook the 
translation of Horace and Lucian, which was followed 
by the publication of the "Attische Museum " — a collec- 
tion of the principal Greek- classics, translated by diflTer- 
ent hands. Until Schiller started his magazine, called 
''Die Horen" (The Hours), Wieland's"-DeMfecAe^' Mercur'* 
was the first Uterary periodical in Germany. His later 
original works are few and unimportant, and had little 
influence on the thought of the time. He lived to see 
the battle of Jena, to be presented by Napoleon with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, in 1808, and died, 
eighty years old, in the year of German Liberation, 
1813. 

Li this brief sketch of Wieland, I have scarcely men- 
tioned more than half of his works, because it is not 
necessary for the purpose of indicating his place as 
an author. Perhaps ten per cent, of the thirty-six 
volumes which he left behind him, are now read. The 
winnowing-mill of Time makes sad havoc with works 
considered immortal in their day. A great deal of 
Wieland's productiveness has been blown away as chaflE^ 
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but enough sound grnin remains to account for Lis in- 
fluence, anil to justify our honorable recognition of his 
geniiis. If lie did not follow truth with the unselfish 
devotion of Leasing — if he was not animated hy a loftj 
patriotic purpose, like Klopstock — we nevertheless do 
not feel inclined to judge him too rigidly. His grace, 
his humor, his delicate irony and refined though rather 
shallow appreciation of the element of beauty, disarm 
MS in advance. "W^e cannot escape a hearty friendly 
feeling for the man who was always so cheerful and 
amiable, and whose works, light as they may seem in 
comparison, form a counterpoise for so many of the 
" hea-vy weights " in German Literature. Falk relates 
that on the day after Wieland's burial, Goethe spoke 
of him in these terms : " He possessed an incomparable 
nature ; in him all was fluency, spirit and taste I It is 
a cheerful plain, where there is nothing to stumble 
over, threaded by the stream of a comical wit, which 
winds capriciously in all directions, and sometimes 
even turns against its author. There is not the slight- 
est trace in him of that deliberate, laborious technical 
quality, which sometimes spoils for us the best ideas 
and feelings, by making their expression seem artificiaL 
This natural ease and freedom is the reason why I 
always prefer to read Shakesi>eare in Wieland's transla- 
tion. He handled rhyme as a master. I believe, if 
one had poured upon his desk a composing-case full of 
words, he would have arranged them, in a little while. 
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into a charming poem." Although this is the tribute 
of a friend who had been for forty years intimate with 
Wieland, and was given during the tender sorrow which 
his loss called forth, it is not exaggerated praise. 

Just such an iatellectual temperament as Wieland 
possessed was needed in his time. The language as 
well as the literature was in the process of develop- 
ment : there were enough of thoughtful and earnest 
minds engaged in the work, and they would have fallen 
too exclusively into the serious, brooding habit of the 
race, had they not been interrupted by Wieland's play- 
ful fancy and his delicate satire. Our English lan- 
guage found all these qualities combined in the one 
man, Shakespeare, but other countries have not been so 
fortunate. It required three men — Lessing, Wieland 
and Gk)ethe — to perform a similar service for the Ger- 
man language. In this respect, the sportive element in 
Wieland's mind was as valuable as genius. It is cer- 
tainly rarer. Much of our modem literature lacks the 
same quality. It betrays the grave labored purpose of 
the author, as if expression were a stem duty, instead 
of seeming, as it should seem, free, inevitable and joy- 
ous. Goethe says that Wieland was the only member 
of the Weimar circle who could publish his works in 
the monthly " Mercury " by instalments, as they were 
written, without being at all affected by the miscon- 
ception of the public or the hostile criticism of his 
rivals. It is pleasant to contemplate the activity of so 
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serene arwl clioerful a mind. He never liad a following 
of enthusiastic admirers, like Klopstock or Schiller, 
but the public, regarded him always with a kindly 
good-will. It was for a time fashionable, in Germany, 
to depreciate his literary achievements. He has been 
accused of being governed by French influences, be- 
cause of his light and volatile nature ; but the infla- 
ence, so far as it existed, soon wore ofi^ and left only 
the natural resemblance, which was no fault. On the 
contrary, it was his good fortune and that of his con- 
temporaries. 

I (to not mention Herder last because I consider him 
the least iraportiiiit of the throp, but simply hpcause he 
came last in the order of birth. Although a good part 
of the fight had been fought, by the time he was old 
enough to engage in it, he belongs also to the pioneers 
and builders. It is remarkable that, in this review of 
the great German authors of the last century, each 
retains, from first to last, bis own clearly-marked indi- 
viduality. Each preserves his own independent activity, 
while following a similar aim, even after years of the 
closest personal intercourse. There was a wide field 
and much work before them, and Nature seems so to 
have ordered their minds, that each found his fitting 
department of labor, and all, together, carried forward 
a broad front of development. 

Johann Gottfried Herder was borninl744^inaTillt^e 
in Eastern Prussia, where his father was teacher and 
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Cantor in the church. Allowed to-read nothing but the 
Bible and the hymn-book at home, his craving for knowl- 
edge attracted the attention of a neighboring clergyman, 
who gave him instruction in Latin and Greek. At the 
age of eighteen, a Bussian physician, who took a great 
interest in the eager, intelligent, friendless boy, proposed 
to have him educated as a surgeon, in Konigsberg and 
Si Petersburg. He fainted on beholding the first dis- 
section, and the plan was given up ; but he remained in 
Konigsberg, subsisting literally on charity, and study- 
ing at the University. The philosopher Kant allowed 
him to attend his lectures without paying the usual fee. 
The study of theology specially attracted him, but no 
branch of knowledge was neglected. After struggling 
along, under the most discouraging circumstances, for 
two years, he accepted a situation as teacher in Eiga, 
and began to preach as soon as he had been properly 
ordained to the office. His popularity became so great, 
both as a teacher and as an eloquent, earnest preacher, 
that in the course of four or five years his friends in Biga 
determined to build a large church, and have him in- 
stalled as pastor. At the same time he was invited to 
become the Director of the German school in St. Peters- 
burg. He declined both these offers, and left Biga in 
1769, intending to make a journey through Europe. At 
Strassburg, an affection of the eyes obliged him to give 
up the plan, and to remain in that city for surgical treat- 
ment. Here he became acquainted with a youth of 
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twenty, named Goetlie, and for some months tlie two 
were inseparable compaiiions. Herder, then twenty-five 
years old. Lad already publiahed two works— " Frag- 
ments concerning Recent German Literattire," and " For- 
ests of Critiuiam," wherein he had planted himaelf on 
the side of Winckelmann and Leasing, taking a strong 
position of antagonism to the pedantry and superficial 
taste which those authors assailed. Goethe, who, dur- 
ing his residence in Straasbnrg, wrote his play of "Die 
Mitsclmldigen " (The Accomplices) and was hroiHlijig over 
the plan of " G'-lz von Berlichingen," profited greatly by ' 
his intercourse with Herder, aud his friendship became 
one of the influences irhich determined Herder's later 
life. 

While at Strassburg, Herder received an invitation to 
become Court-Preacher at Buckeburg, a town in North- 
em Germany, the capital of the little principality of 
Schanmburg-Lippe. He accepted the call, and remained 
at Biickeburg, in that capacity, for five years, during 
which time his reputation as a theologian became so 
generally established, that he was ofl'ered the Professor- 
ship of Theology at Gottingen. He hesitated to accept 
the position, because, by order of the King of Hanover, 
it was burdened with certain conditions which were not 
agreeable. After the negotiations had continued for 
some months, a day was fixed for Herder's decision, aud 
on that very day he received an offer of the place of 
Court-Preacher and member of the Clerical Consistory 
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at Weimar. He delayed no longer, but followed the in- 
stinct which led so many tempest-tost brains into that 
quiet and secure harbor of the German Muses. By the 
end of the year 1776, Wieland, Herder and Goethe were 
citizens of Weimar. Here the incidents of Herder's life, 
like those of Wieland's, cease to interest us, and we are 
occupied only with his literary development 

In 1778 he pubUshed his " VolMieder'' : the English 
title, which would best express the character of the work, 
is "Poetry of the Races." It is a careful selection from 
the popular songs and ballads of nearly all the languages 
of Europe, including the Lithuanian, Livonian, Servian, 
Danish, English and Modem Greek. He makes good 
use of Percy's " Keliques " and the lyrics of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and even translates passages of 
Ossian into rhyme. These translations, although not 
always very literal, are thoroughly poetic, and may be 
read with satisfaction. His object seems to have been, 
to direct the attention of the German public to the 
natural poetic elements which exist in the early civiliza- 
tion of all races, and thereby to counteract the tendency 
toward schools or fashions in poetry. He sought to 
impress the catholicity of his own taste upon the popu- 
lar mind, and was certainly successful in diverting much 
of the thought of his day out of the narrow channels 
in which it had' been accustomed to move. In 1782 he 
published his " Spirit of Hebrew Poetry," a work which 
has been translated and extensively read in English. 
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It is an exposition oE his views in regard to the primitive 
poetry of the race, in its connection with religion. Its 
indirect tendency, as well as that of his strictly theo- 
logical writings, was to inculcate a broader, a more in- 
telligent — one might almost say, a more human— reli- 
gious sentimout. He took the same ground as Leasing, 
concerning the superiority of the spirit to the letter, 
but, as a clergyman, he was spared the bitter hostility 
which the laj'man had provoked. Perhaps, also, the 
varmth, the eloquence and the enthusiasm which per- 
vaded all his writings gave his ideas an easier accept- 
ance than the}' would have found, if presented with the 
intellectual bareness and keenness of Lessing's style. 

Passing over Herder's essays and critical papers, I 
will only mention two other of his more important works 
— the metrical romance of "Der Cid" the materials of 
which he collected from the old Spanish legends and 
ballads, and his " Ideas toward a Philosophy of Human 
History," which is generally considered to be his greatest 
work, "The Cid" is written in unrhymed Trochaics — 
a measure which was first employed in English by Long- 
fellow in his " Hiawatha." Although it is considered a 
classic poem in German, and is still printed in luxurions 
editions, it is only enjoyed by the more cultivated class 
of readers. It has something of the mechanical char- 
acter of many of his Odes. He was less a poet, in fact, 
than a man of sensitive poetic taste. He had a large, 
warm, receptive nature, and his inspiration came from 
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the feelings rather than from the imagination. His 
"Ideas of thePhilosophy of History" are the fragments 
of a larger design. They anticipate many views which 
have only been taken up and practically developed in 
the literature of our day. He considers man as an 
entity, whose different modes of development in the 
earlier races must be referred to the operation of the 
same universal laws. He traces the upward tendency, 
the preparation for a higher spiritual life, through all 
the varied forms of civilization, and infers the existence 
of a sublime progressive destiny, of which all our past 
history i8 a part 

During the later years of his life, Herder became 
sensitive and irritable, although he still retained his 
wonderful magnetic power over other men. His per- 
formance of his official duties was beneficently felt 
throughout the Duchy. His authority in the Church, 
his supervision of the schools, his control of the govern- 
ment-charities, were all characterized by a wise, liberal 
and thoroughly humane spirit. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed President of the Consistory, the highest office 
belonging to his profession, and was ennobled by the 
Elector of Bavaria. He lived but two years longer to 
enjoy these honors, dying in 1803, in his sixtieth year. 
The Duke, Karl August, ordered the words to be en- 
graved upon his tomb — " Light, Love, Life." 

The great influence which Herder exercised during 
his life cannot be doubted ; yet, in looking over his 
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worka at the presont day, it is enaj to miss the secret of 
tlijtt influence. I conteas that, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of an earnest, brooding mind, which I find every- 
where — notwithstanding the variety and beauty of the 
scattered thoughts — Herder's works impress me like a 
collection of great, irregular fragments. He has less of 
positive style than any ot his contemporaries. Eia 
views seem to lack an ordered connection, and this gives 
an air of uncertainty to the operations of his miud. 
Everything he does resembles a figure which the scnlp- 
tot has not wlioUy hewn from the marble. H(?re and 
there an outlino may be clearly cut, the form and ex- 
pression may be everywhere indicated, but we are never- 
theless tantalized by the anchiseled stone hiding as 
much OS it reveals. His design is evidently greater than 
his power of execution — like the face of the Dawn, which 
baffled Michael Angelo. 

But this very circamatance, if I rightly interpret it, 
gives a hint of his true power — and it is an agency which 
we have not yet considered, I mean the power ot sug- 
geativentfss. There is something stimulating and pro- 
vocative in ideas which fall short of their full and clear 
expression. The breadth ot Herder's views, aided as 
they were by his remarkable eloquence, made them 
attractive at a time when the mind ot Germany was 
throbbing with its highest vitality, and they must have 
opened innumerable side-paths to others. The place 
which he attempted to fill was so large, that there waa 
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necessarily more variety than thoroughness in his work. 
But all that he did helped to widen the intellectual 
horizon: his spirit was never otherwise than liberal, 
tolerant and pervaded with the noblest sympathies. 
Neither his philological learning, nor his philosophy, 
would now be considered remarkable, but, as one of his 
critics truly says, they were exactly adequate to his 
needs and the needs of his time. 

I think, therefore, that we shall be correct in desig- 
nating Herder as a procreativcy rather than a creative 
power in German literature — that is, that his suggestive, 
awakening and stimulating influence on other minds 
was his chief merit. The value of his writings is thus 
not affected by their want of artistic completeness, — 
nor is it merely a temporary value. His ideas still re- 
tain their fructifying character, because the aspiration 
which underlies them is always lofty and sincere. 

Goethe, speaking to Eckermann, in tlie year 1824, 
thus expressed himself concerning Klopstock and Her- 
der : " Had it not been for these powerful forerunners, 
our literature could not have become what it now is. 
When they came, they were far in advance of their time, 
and they equally drew it after them ; but now the age 
has distanced them, and notwithstanding they were 
once so necessary and important, they have ceased to 
be vital forces. A young man who should now-a-days 
draw his culture from Klopstock and Herder, would fall 
to the rear." 
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Goethe ascribed the unusual culture of the middle 
classes, which had been developed througout Germany 
during the previous fifty years, more to Wieland and 
Herder, than to Lessing. ''Lessing," he said, ''was 
the highest intelligence, and only an equal intelligence 
could thoroughly be taught by him. He was dangerous 
to half-capacities. To Wieland," he added, "all the 
higher cultivation of Germany owes its style. This 
class learned a great deal from him, not the least of 
which was the faculty of appropriate expression." 

In these remarks, Goethe refers principally to Les- 
sing's critical works, and he also ignores both his own 
and Schiller's influence on the national culture. Never- 
theless, the distinction which he draws is at bottom 
correct. Taking Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland and Her- 
der, as the representative forerunners and reformers, 
who first created the splendid age of literature which 
they then adorned, we may thus apportion their sep- 
arate shares in the work. Lessing, unquestionably 
first, both in intellect and character, was a strong inde- 
pendent power, operating chiefly on the best thinkers 
and writers of his day. Klopstock, by his use of the 
religious element, won the people to his side, employed 
his influence to implant among them a lofty national 
sentiment, and gave eloquence, form and expression to 
the language. Wieland, the literary Epicurean, giving 
himself up to the shifting play of his moods and sensa- 
tions, imparted lightness, grace and elegance to the 
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language, adding sparkle to strength and melody to 

correctness of form. Herder, finally^ broke down the 

narrower limits of thought, led the aspirations of men 

back to their primitive sources, placed before them the 

universal and permanent in literature, rather than the 

national and temporary, and deepened and widened 

in every way the general culture, through the fruitful 

suggestiveness of his ideas. The more we contemplate 

the lives and the labors of these four authors, the more 

clearly we feel the necessity of each. The development 

of the German language had been long delayed, but 

these men, working simultaneously, raised it rapidly to 

an equal power and dignity among the other modem 

tongues of Europe. 

We now turn from the period of struggle to that of 

creative repose. The battle has been fought : the 

ground has been won: we shall henceforth breathe a 

serener air, and feel the presence of a purer and grander 

inspiration. 
12 
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Taking the German authors in the order of their pro- 
gressive development, we are next letl to Schiller, who, 
although he wua born ten jeara Iat«r than Goethe, died 
twenty-seven years earlier. His life is thiis incladed 
within that of Goethe, but only as the orbit of Venus ia 
ini'liidi'd within that of the Earth : the courses may be 
nearly parallel, but are never identical. 

In Schiller's case, I have the advantage of dealing 
■with material, much of which ia tolerably familiar to 
Cnglish readers. The biography and essays of Garlyle, 
and the translations of Coleridge, Bulwer, Bowring 
and othei^, have gradually created on impression, in 
England and America, of Schiller's character and genius 
— an impression which is just in oatline, if somewhat 
TOgue in certain respects. The more delicate lighte and 
shades, which are necessary to complete the picture, 
can be given only by the intimate and sympathetic study 
which the poet inspires in those who have made his 
acquaintance. Like Bums and Byron, he creates a per- 
sonal interest in the reader, in the light of which his 
works are almost inevitably viewed. An indefinable 
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magnetism clings to his name, and accompanies it all 
over the world. In vain Bichter speaks of " the stony 
Schiller, from whom strangers spring back, as from a 
precipice " — in vain Mr. Crabb Eobinson describes him 
as unsocial, and with a wild expression of face — few 
poets have ever excited more enthusiasm, sympathy, 
and love in the human race, than Friedrich Schiller. 
Even when we know his life, and have analyzed his 
works, the problem is not entirely solved. Mankind 
seems sometimes to give way, like an individual, to an 
impulse of unreasoning affection, and the fortunate poet 
upon whom it falls is sure of a beautiful immortality. 

Schiller was bom on the 10th of November, 1759, in 
the little town of Marbach, in Wiirtemberg. His father 
was a military surgeon, who had distinguished himself 
in campaigns in the Netherlands and Bohemia, where he 
also served as an oj£cer, d.nd attained the rank of Cap- 
tain. He was an instance, very rare in those days, of 
a man who tried, in middle age, to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of his early education, and whatever capacity 
SchUler may have received by inheritance came from 
him, and not from the mother. Noted, as a child, for 
his spiritual and imaginative nature, Schiller's early 
ambition was to become a clergyman; but the Duke 
Karl of Wiirtemberg insisted, against the wish of the 
boy's parents, on having him educated in a new school 
which he had just founded in Stuttgart. 

At the age of fourteen Schiller entered this school. 
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which was conducted according to the strictest military 
ideas. The pu])il3 were considered as so many machines, 
to be mechanically developed : not the aligLteat regard 
was paid to natural differences of capacity : their studies, 
their performaucea, and even their recreation, were regu- 
lated by an inflexible system. Unable to escape his 
fate, Schiller at first selecteii jurisprudence, but soon 
changed it for medicine, in which branch he was gradu- 
ated, in his twenty-first year. There is no doiibt that 
the severe and soulleaa discipline to which he was sub- 
jected for seven years was one cause of the fierce, reck- 
less, rebellious spirit which pervades Lis earliest works. 
The religious aspiration having been checked, all the 
' strength and passion of his nature turned to poetry. 
" The Messiah " and the Odes of Klopstock, and Goethe's 
drama of " Gotz von BerUehingen" made the moat pow- 
erful impression upon his mind, and the circumstance 
that all such reading was prohibited, only spurred him 
the more to enjoy it by stealth. Among the authors 
with whom he became acquainted was Shakespeare, 
whose power he felt without clearly comprehending it. 
His own ambition was stimulated by his intense enjoy- 
ment of poetry, and he attempted both an epic and a 
tragedy before his eighteenth year. These boyish works 
he threw into the fire, and then commenced hia play of 
"Die Rauher" (The Bobbers), which was completed about 
the time of hia graduation aa a military aurgeon. After 
being appointed to a regiment in Stuttgart, and feeling 
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that the subordinate period of his life was ended, he 
published " The Eobbers" in 1781, at his own expense, no 
pubUsher daring to run the risk The impression which 
it produced was as immediate and powerful as that of 
Bjrron's " Childe Harold " — ^he woke up one momii^ 
and found himself famous. Its wild and passionate 
arraignment of Society, its daring blending of magnanim- 
ity, courage and crime in the same character, and the 
stormy, impetuous action which sweeps through it from 
beginning to end, startled not only Germany but all 
Europe. The popular doctrines which preceded the 
French Revolution, now only nine years off, prepared 
the way for it : the " Storm and Stress " period of Ger- 
man literature, exultant over the overthrow of the old 
dynasties in letters, hailed it with cries of welcome, and 
in the chaotic excitement and ferment of the time its 
flagrant violations of truth and taste were overlooked. 
Only its defiant power and freedom were felt and cele- 
brated. Even in reading " The Eobbers " now, we are 
forced to acknowledge these qualities, although we are 
both amused and shocked at its extravagance. Much of 
the play cannot be better characterized than by our 
slang American word — " highfalutin." No one saw this 
more clearly, or condemned it more emphatically than 
Schiller himself, in later years. " My great mistake," 
he once said, " was in attempting to represent men two 
years before I really knew a single man." 
The hostility which "The Robbers" provoked was 
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fully as intense as the praise. The Conservative senti- 
ment of Germany rose in arms against it The Duke 
sent for Schiller and endeavored to exact a pledge from 
him that he would publish nothing further without first 
submitting it to him, the Duke. To a man of Schiller's 
temperament, this was impossible. Moreover, he had 
seen the unfortunate poet Schubart, in the fortress of 
Hohenasperg, where he was confined ten years for hav- 
ing offended his Ruler by the liberal tone of his poetry, 
and could easily guess how much freedom the Duke's 
censorship would allow him. At the same time Baron 
Dalberg, Director of the theatre at Mannheim, requested 
him to adapt " The Robbers " for representation on the 
stage. When the first performance was to take place, 
Schiller, unable to obtain leave of absence, went to Mann- 
heim without it, and on his return was arrested and im- 
prisoned. His insubordination gave great offence to the 
Duke, and it seems probable that severer measures were 
threatened. But one alternative was left to Schiller, 
and he adopted it In 1782, he left Stuttgart in dis- 
guise, and under an assumed name, went first to Mann- 
heim, and then to the estate of a friend near Meiningen, 
where he remained in complete seclusion for almost a 
year. During this time he completed his plays of . 
^'Ftesco " and " Kabdle und Liebe " (Intrigue and Love), 
which were both successful on the stage. It is easy 
to detect their faidts of construction and their over- 
charged sentiment, but in both the vital warmth and 
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the fire of the author's natare make themselves 
felt The general public, who are never critical, 
found a new sense of enjoyment in SchiUer's plays, 
and accepted him in spite of the critics. Towards 
the close of 1783, he was summoned to Mannheim, where 
Baron Dalberg oflfered him the post of Dramatic Poet, 
connected with the theatrical management. He re- 
mained there eighteen months, and during this time 
started the "Rhenish Thalia" — a literary periodical 
which treated especially of the drama. Various causes, 
which need not now be explained, combined to make his 
position disagreeable, and in March, 1785, he took up 
his residence in Leipzig. The principal cause of this 
change was a circumstance which many persons would 
brand as " sentimental," but which seems to me, in the 
noblest sense, human. Some months previous, he h,ad 
received a letter from Leipzig, signed by four unknown 
persons, and accompanied by their miniature portraits. 
These persons were Huber and Komer, both of whom 
became afterwards distinguished in letters, and Minna 
and Doris Stock, their betrothed brides. The letter 
which they wrote exhibited so much refined and genial 
appreciation of Schiller's genius — so much affectionate 
interest in tis fortunes — that, to Schiller's eager and 
impulsive nature, it offered him an escape from the 
annoyances which attended his position at Mannheim. 
Korner and Huber received him like brothers. All 
they had — ^money, time, counsel, help, — he was free to 
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claim : the " sentiments " of their letter to the unknown 
poet were justified by the practical results. 

Schiller's critics and biographers seem to have united 
in dividing his literary life into three distinct periods, 
the first of which closes with his emigration from Mann- 
heim to Leipzig. We might call this the period of 
Assertion, and designate the others which followed as 
the periods of Development and Achievement. Up to 
this time, in fact, we find the evidence of powers, neither 
harmonious nor intelligent as yet, forcing their way to 
the light : we find the spirit of other poets stimulating 
him to warmer and more passionate expression than 
they would have dared : all is vivid, luxuriant, teeming 
with life, and permeated with the kindred forces of 
hope and desire. It was this intense vitality, this out- 
pouring of a nature which pressed upward and onward 
with all its energies, which accounts for Schiller's im- 
mediate popularity. Something similar in English lit- 
erature was the reception given to Bailey's " Festus " 
and Alexander Smith's " Life Drama " — but they were 
really the end of their achievement, whereas this was the 
beginning of Schiller's. His early plays and poems re- 
flect the roused and restless spirit of the times, — the uni- 
versal yearning for light and liberty. The beginning 
of his literary activity corresponds exactly with the date 
of Lessing's death. The field was therefore cleared for 
him, and we should not marvel if something of the wild- 
ness and crudity of a first settler stamps his performance. 
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In the lyrics belonging to the First Period, the glow 
and warmth which, in his later poems, fuse the subject 
and sentiment together, are already apparent, although 
the fusion is less perfect. They are mostly irregular in 
form and incomplete in thought The poems addressed 
to "Laura" correspond to Tennyson's youthful lyrics 
to "Eleanore," "Adeline" and other girlish names, 
with the difference that the sentiment is German and 
not English. As an example I will quote two brief 
lyrics, " Tartarus'' and *^ Elysium'' (of the latter only 
the first half) : 



OBUFPB AUS DBM TABTABUS. 

Horch — wie Mnnneln des em- 
pCrten Meeres, 
"Wie doTcb hohler Felsen 
Becken weint ein Bach, 
StObnt dort dampfigtSef ein 
schweres, leeres, 
Qualerpresstes Ach I 



A OBOTJP IN TABTABUS. 

Hark I as noises of tlie lioarse, 
arousM sea. 
As through hollow-throated 
rocks a streamlet's moan, 
Sounds below there, wearily and 
endlessly, 
A torture-burdened groan 1 



Bcbmerz verzerret 
IhrGesicbt ; Verzweiflungsperret 
Thrcn Bachcn fluchend auf. 

Hohl Bind ibre Augen, ibre Blicke 
Spaben bang nach des Cocjtus 

BrUcke, 
Folgen tbruhnend seinem Trau- 

crlauf. 



Faces wearing 
Pain alone, in wUd despuring. 
Curse through jaws that open 
wide; 
And with haggard eyes forever 
Gaze upon the bridge of Hell's 
black river. 
Weeping, gaze ui>on its sullen 
tide. 



Fragen sich einander fingstlicb 
leise, 
Ob noch nicbtVoUendung sei? 

12* 



Ask each other, then, in fearful 
whispers. 
If not soon the end shall be? 
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Ewigktit EcliwLiigt nbcr Ihnen The End?— the Bcytlio of Time 
Krelse, Is broken ; 

Brlcht die Sense doa Hfttorna Over tliem tCTolvea EtoriUlr I 



Now let ua tm-ii to tiie brightness and music of Lis 
picture of 



VorOber die atOhnende Klage I 



HlydnmB Freudcngolage 

Ersiufen jeglichea Ach — 



Elysiiuiis l,pbpn 

Ewige Wonne, ewigcs Schw 



Gone is the irail luid the tor- 



Elysinm, sooing, 
Eiidl'-^ the bliss nod end- 
legs the betag, 
Ab musical brooks tbrongh the 
meadotrs that flow I 



Jngendllch milds 
Bescbnebt di« Gefilde 
Ewiger Maj ; 
Die Stundon entflithen in golde- 

aen Triiumen, 

IHe Seele scbwillt aus In nuend- 

lichen Blomen, 

Wahrheit reisst hier deu 

Schleler entzweL 



Maj is eternal. 
Over the vernal 
Landscapes of Tontb : 
The Bonrs bring golden dreams 

• in Ibdr races, 
The sool is expanded tbrongh 
infinite spaces. 
The veil ia torn from the vis- 
age of Truth I 



Hier mangelt der Name dem 
trauemden Lelde ; 

Sanfter EntzQcken nur heisaet 
hier Schmerz. 



The heart's full rapture 
can blight ; 
Even a name ia wonUng to Sor- 

And Pain is oul; a gentler de- 
light. 
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A comparison of these early poems of Schiller with 
those of Klopstock, at his best period, will show how 
much the language has already gained in fire and free- 
dom of movement A new soul has entered into and 
taken possession of it, and we shall find that the promise 
of loftier development was not left unfulfilled. 

Komer married soon after Schiller's arrival in Leip- 
zig, and then settled in Dresden, whither Schiller fol- 
lowed him. For nearly two years Korner's house was 
his home. The play of " Don Carlos,^^ which he had 
began to write in Mannheim, was there re-written and 
completed. It was a great advance upon his former 
works, although far below what he afterwards achieved. 
Few dramatic poems are more attractive to young men, 
and, as Ooethe says, it will always be read, because 
there will always be young men. In the character of 
Don Carlos we detect a great deal of Schiller's own 
aspiration and impatience of obstacles, while the Mar- 
quis Posa is at the same time a noble ideal and an 
impossible man. The great attraction of the play is its 
sustained and impassioned eloquence. 

Before its publication, Schiller's circumstances obliged 
him to cast about for some literary labor which might 
support him. He finally decided to write an historical 
work, selecting the Kevolt of the Netherlands for his 
theme. His preliminary studies were not very thorough, 
nor was the history ever completed, but its lively and 
picturesque narrative style gave it a temporary success. 
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He formeil various otlier plans of lalior, few of wLit-h 
were carried out — probably because be found it diffi- 
cult to endure much drudgery of the kind ; and for 
several years his life was burdened witli pecuniarj' em- 
barrassments. In 1787 he went to "Weimar for the first 
time, and made the acquaintance of Wieland and Her- 
der. Goethe was then absent in Italy. The most 
important result of this visit, however, was hia meeting 
in Kudolsta<lt with his future wife, Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld. It was tlie cause of his returning to Rudolstadt 
the following summer, and there, in the garden of the 
Lengefeld family, he first met Goetiie. The interview 
has ft special interest, from the fact that these two 
poets, destined to be friends and co-laborers, mu- 
tually repelled each other. Schiller wrote of Goethe 
to Korner : " His whole being is, from its origin, con- 
structed differently from mine ; hia world is not mj 
world ; our modes of conceiving things are essentially 
difiterent, and with such a combination there can be do 
substantial intimacy between as." Nevertheless, it was 
through Goethe's influence that Schiller, early in 1789, 
was offered the place of Professor of History at the 
University of Jena. Schiller at first hesitated about 
accepting the offer, on account of his want both of 
preparation and of natural fitness, but he was tired of 
his homeless life, he craved some fixed means of sup- 
port, and he saw in the appointment the first step 
towards marri^e. In 1858, when the three-hundredth 
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anniversary of the University of Jena was celebrated, I 
met there with a graduate, ninety years old, who had 
heard Schiller's first historical lecture, in. 1789. The 
account he gave of the rush of the younger students to 
hear him, and the immediate popularity of the new 
professor, explained the modest hints of his success 
which we find in Schiller's letters to Korner. He was 
so new to the subject that he was frequently obliged to 
learn one day what he taught the next, but this very 
circumstance added to the spirit and freshness of his 
lectures. His productive activity re-commenced with 
this change in his fortunes. In February, 1790, he 
married, and the unrest of his life ceased ; but for sev- 
eral years thereafter he undertook no important work 
except the " History of the Thirty Years' War," which 
was completed in 1793. Carlyle speaks of this work as 
the best piece of historical writing which, up to that 
time, had appeared in Germany. 

The causes of this apparent inactivity — that is, inac- 
tivity, only as contrasted with his usual productive 
industry — were two-fold. In the year 1791 he was 
attacked with an inflammation of the lungs which 
brought him to the verge of the grave, and left lasting 
consequences behind it. Meyer, the artist, who first 
met Schiller in that year, states that his appearance 
was that of a man stricken with death. Goethe was 
with Meyer, and said, after Schiller had passed : " there 
are not more than fourteen days of life in him." But 
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there proved to be fourteen years, and fourteen years 
of siicli earnest, absorbing, unremitting labor, snob 
great and progressive achievement, as can be found in 
the life of no other poet who ever lived. Although 
Schiller did not attain the highest, he pressed towards 
the highest with an energy so iut-ense that it seems 
almost tragic. His illness was a cloud which was 
speedily silvered with the light of the noblest sym- 
jmthy. The news of his death had gone forth, and a 
company of his unknown friends in Copenhagen insti- 
tuted a solemn service in honor of his name. Among 
them were the Prince «»f Augustenburg, Count Scliim- 
melmann, and the Danish poet Baggesen. They met on 
the shore of the Baltic, pronounced an oration and 
chanted a dirge, when the news of Schiller's reooTery 
reached them while they were still assembled. A joy- 
ous song succeeded the mourning services, and the two 
noblemen pledged themselves to ofifer the poet one 
thousand thalers annually for three years, that he 
might rest and recover his strength. Thus, as his early 
exile brought him Korner's friendship and help, the 
illness, which disabled him for a time, gave him a new 
experience of human generosity. No man can attract 
such sympathy unless he possesses qualities of charac- 
ter which justify it We are reminded of Lowell's 
lines : 

" Be noble, and the nobleness that Ilea 
In other men, sleeping- bat never deed, 
Will riso in majestj to meet thine own." 
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Howeyer, it was not alone this illness which inter- 
fered with Schiller's literary activity. I have called his 
Second Period that of Development, but it was not, there- 
fore, a period of sound and harmonious growth. Before 
accepting the Professorship at Jena, his wandering, 
irregular life had given him little opportunity for quiet 
study; the strongly subjective habit of mind, which 
caused him to throw something of his own nature into 
all the characters of his dramas, had also interfered 
with his true education, and the necessity which forced 
him to take up collateral studies was a piece of good 
fortune in the end, although he could not feel it so at 
the time. He was nearly thirty years old before he 
could appreciate the objective character of Shakespeare's 
genius. When, at last, his eyes were opened, he looked 
upon himself and recognized his own deficiencies. After 
Shakespeare he studied Homer and the Greek drama- 
tists, and was then led, through his association with the 
learned society of Jena, into the misty fields of philo- 
sophical speculation. The latter, no doubt, misled him 
as positively as the study of the great poets had guided 
him towards the right path. He became a zealous dis- 
ciple of Kant, and the few poems which he wrote dur- 
ing this period show to what an extent his mind was 
given to theorizing. His poem of "Die KUnsder'' 
(The Artists), which he considered at the time his 
best production, is chiefly valuable to us now as an 
example of poetry crushed by philosophy. His 
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" Jilstlietic Letters " and his " Essay on NaiVe and 
SeEtimental Poetry," written during those years, con- 
tain many admirable passages, but we camiot help 
feeling that they interfered with his creative power. 
It was a period of transition which unsettled the ope- 
rations of his mintl, and sometimes ])revented Itim 
from seeing clearly. " The Artist," he wrote, in a pas- 
sage which has been much admired, "the Artist, it is 
true, is the son of his time ; but woe to him if he is its 
pupil, or even its favorite I Let some beneficent divinity 
snatch him, when a suckling, from the breast of his 
mother, and nurse him with the milk of a better time ; 
that he may ripen to his fall stature beneath a distant 
Grecian sky. And having grown to manhood, let him 
return, a foreign shape, into his century ; not, however, 
to delight it by his presence, but dreadful, like the son 
of Agamemnon, to purify it ! " In this passage Schiller 
expresses his owmtemporary ambition, but not his true 
place in literature. The ideal he represents is noble, 
but it is partly false. The Artist cannot grow to hia 
full stature under a Qrecian sky : he must not be 
" a foreign shape " in his century : he must place his 
"better time" not in the Past, but in the Future, 
and make himself its foremnner. Schiller seems to 
have bad an instinct of his unsettled state. Although 
he conceived the plan of " WaUenstetn " while writing 
his " History of the Thirty Tears' War," he hesitated 
for a long time before beginning to write, and, in his 
letters to Komer, expreesea doubts of hia final success. 
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The one poem which permanently marks this phase 
of SchiUer's life, is ''Die Gutter Griechenlands'' (The 
Gods of Greece) — one of the finest lyrics in the lan- 
guage. The fact that we can detect the secret of its 
inspiration does not diminish the charm which seduces 
us to read and re-read it, until its impassioned, resonant 
stanzas are fixed in the memory. Although it is merely 
a lament for the lost age of gods and god-like men — a 
disparagement of the Present, exalting a Past so dis- 
tant that it becomes ideal — the poem appeals to a 
universal sentiment, and expresses a feeling common 
to all educated men, at one period of their lives. Most 
poets have dropped "melodious tears" upon the crown- 
ing civilization of Greece, but none with such mingled 
fire and sweetness as Schiller. At the time when this 
poem appeared, the Counts Stolberg, who represented 
a rigidly sectarian clique in German literature, had 
assumed a position of hostility to the "Weimar authors, 
and they bitterly assailed the "Gods of Greece" on the 
plea that it was an attack upon Christianity ! This is 
the usual subterfuge of narrow natures : it is so much 
easier to awaken religious prejudices against an author, 
than to meet him with fair and intelligent criticism. 
The Stolbergs made a little noise for a time, but their 
malignity was as futile as that of the publisher, Nicolai, 
in Berlin, who coolly declared that he would soon sup- 
press Goethe ! 

I quote a few stanzas of the "Gods of Greece:" 
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Da llir noch die BchOno Welt 

regieret, 
An der Freude lekhteni Qtngel- 

bund 
Soligo aeschlocliter noch gefnh- 

BohOue Wesen B.aa dam Fabel- 

land I 
Aeli, da euer Wonnedienet noeli 

gliinzle, 
Wie gnni anders, anders war es 



Dam 



dat 



n deJDe Tempel nocti be- 
Vi^Dus Amathusia I 

Do dor DicLtung zauberirehe 

HQIle 
Sich noch Heblich nm die Wsjir- 

heit wand — 
Duich die Sch^pfung Boas da 

LebensfUlle 
Und WB£ nie cmpGnden wird, 

An der Liebe Busen Ne zn 

drUcken, 
Gab man hchern Adel der Natur, 

Alles wies den eingeweihten 

Blicken, 
Alles eines Qottcs Spar. 



While ye goremed jet tlie eheer- 

ful nations. — 
^Vllilc the leadlng-Btringe in 

Joj's ligtit hand 
Led tlie fair, the happj' genera- 

BeingB beautiful, from Fable- 
While thej came, jour blissfnl 

Ah, how different was then 
the day, 
When thj fonea with, garlands 
Bhooe in Eplendor, 
Venus Amathusia ] 

Then of Poesy the veil en- 
chanted 
Sweetly o'er the form of Truth 
was thrown : 
To Creation faltest life was 
grouted, 
And from sonlless things the 
epirit shone. 
Katnie, then, ennobled, elevated, 

To the heart of ikuman love 

All things, to the vision con- 
secrated, 
AH things, then, a Ood con- 
fessed 1 



Wo jetzt nnr, wie nnsre Welsen 

Seclenlos ein Fenerball sich 

drcht, 
Lenkte damals seinen goldnen 

Wagen 
Helios in stiller Majestfit. 



Where, as now onr sages have 
decided. 
Soulless whirls a ball of Gre 
on liigh, 
Helios, then, his golden chariot 
guided 
Through the silent spaces of 
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Diese HOhen f Qllten Oreaden, 
Elne Dryas lebt' in jenem Baum, 

Aus den Urnen lieblicber Na- 

jaden 
Sprang der Str6me Silber- 

schaom. 

Jener Lorbeer wand sicli einst 

am Halfe, 
Tantal's Tocbter scbweigt in die- 

Bern Stein, 
Sjiinz Elage t5nt' aus jenem 

Scbilfe, 
Pbilomela's Scbmerz aus diesem 

Hain. 
Jener Bacb empfing Demeter's 

Z&bre, 
Die sie um Persepbonen ge- 

weint, 
Und yon diesem Hilgel rief Cy- 

tbere — 
Acb, umsonst I dem scbOnen 

Freund. 

Eore Tempel lacbten gleicb Pa- 

iSaten, 
Eacb verberrlicbte das Helden- 

spiel 
An des Istbmos kronenreicben 

Festen, 
Und die Wagen donnerten zum 

Ziel. 
ScbOn gescblungne, seelenvoUe 

T&nze 
Ereisten am den prangenden 

Altar; 
Kare Scbl&fe scbmtlckten Sie- 

geskr&nze, 
Kronen eaer daftend Haar. 



Misty Oreads dwelt on yonder 
moantains ; 
In tbis tree tbe Dryad made 
ber bome ; 
Wbere tbe Naiads beld tbe ams 
of foantains 
Sprang tbe stream in silver 
foam. 

Yonder laarel once was Dapbne 
flying ; 
Yonder stone did Niobe re- 
strain : 
From tbese rasbes Syrinx once 
was crying, 
From tbis forest Pbilomela's 
pain. 
For ber daogbter Proserpine, 
tbe migbty 
Ceres wept beside tbe river's 
fall; 
Here, apon tbese bills, did 
Apbrodite 
Vainly on Adonis call. 



Tben like palaces yoor fanes 
were bailded : 
Yon tbe sports of beroes glori- 
fied. 
At tbe Istbmian games, witb 
garlands gilded, 
Wben tbe cbarioteers in thun- 
der ride. 
Breatbing grace, tbe linked and 
woven dances 
Circled round your altars, bigh 
and fair ; 
On your brows tbe wreath of 
victory glances, — 
Crowns on your ambrosial bair. 



^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Das EvoB muntrer ThytenB- 


ShonU of BachBmi] and joj-ons 


Bch winger 


singer, 


Uoi del Panlher prScIitigea Oe- 


And tlie splendid panthers of 


spann 


bU car, 


Mt-lileten den grosecn Freude- 


Then annoancod the mig-hly 


brlnger; 


HojUurt'-liringor, 


Faon uud Satyr Inumeln ibm 


With his Tauas and Bfltj-rB. 


voran ! 


from afar 1 


Um iho springen rnscnde Mfi- 


Dancing Maenuk round his 


BRden, 


march delight us, 


Ihre Tanio lobon sdnen Wein, 






his wines. 


Dnd des Wirtiies brnane Wan- 


And the bniwn clieeks of the 


g..!! laden 


host invite us 


Laslig zu dpm Bccher ein. 


>Vhere the pnrple goblet 




Ehincs. 



"We now come to the third and most important period 
of Schiller's life. There was, as I have said, a natural 
repulsion between him and Goethe, when they first 
met ; but it es.tended no deeper than the surface of 
their natures. Goethe was ten years older, and the 
license of the " Storm and Stress " school, from which 
Schiller was just emerging, lay far behind him : the 
lives of the two men had been wholly different : their 
temperaments had nothing in common : yet both cher- 
ished the same secret ambition, both were struggling 
towards an equally lofty ideal of literary achievement 
After Schiller settled in Jena they occasionally met, 
without being drawn nearer ; but in the course of three 
or four years, various circumstances compelled them to 
approach. Both stood almost alone, independent of 
the clans of smaller authors who assailed them ; both 
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felt the need of a generous and intelligent sympatlij. 
Schiller, in 1794, projected a new literary periodical, 
"-Die Horen^*^ and Goethe's co-operation was too im- 
portant to be overlooked. He replied to Schiller's 
letter in a very friendly spirit, and the two soon 
afterwards met in Jena. They became engaged in a 
conversation upon natural science, which was con- 
tinued through the streets to the door of Schiller's 
house. Goethe entered, sat down at a table, took 
a pen and paper, and drew what he called a typical 
plant, to illustrate some conclusions at which he had 
arrived in his botanical studies. Schiller examined the 
drawing carefully, and then said : " This is not an obser- 
vation, it is an idea." Goethe, as he related long after- 
wards, was very much annoyed by the remark, because 
it betrayed a h^^bit of thought so foreign to his own ; 
but he concealed his feeling and quietly answered: 
" Well, I am glad to find that I can have ideas, without 
being aware of it" The conversation presently took 
another turn, and the two poets found various points 
wherein they harmonized. They parted with the mutual 
impression that a further and closer intercourse would 
render them a mutual service ; and there is no literary 
friendship in all history comparable to that which 
thenceforth united them. Their unlikeness was both 
the charm and the blessing of their intercourse. Each 
affected the other, not in regard to manner, or super- 
ficial characteristics of style, but by the shock and 
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encounter of tlioaght, by approaching literature from 
opposite siiles anti contrasting their views, by stinku- 
lating the better development of each and giving a new 
spur to his productiveness. The deep and earnest 
bases of their natures kept them together, in spite of 
all dissimilarity. 

Goethe possessed already the element of repose, 
which was wanting to Schiller. He had a feeling for 
the proportion of parts, in a literary work, which 
Schiller was painfully endeavoring to acquire. His 
imagination worked from above downward, in order to 
base itself upon real, palpable forms, while the natural 
tendency of Schiller's was to get as far away as possible 
from the reality of thinga The difference in their tem- 
peraments was also peculiar. Schiller's habit was to 
discuss his poetic themes in advance of writing — to 
change and substitute, to add here and cut off there, 
and 80 exhaust the modes of treatment of his subject 
before he began to treat it ; while Goethe never dared 
to commtmicate any part of his plan in advance. When 
he did so, he lost all interest in writing it. His judgi 
ment was opposed to Schiller's choice of " WaUmstdn" 
tor dramatic treatment ; but he confessed his mistake 
when the work was finished. Schiller, on the other 
hand, insisted that Gioethe would write a poem in 
otfava rima — rhymed stanzas of eight lines — and was 
thunderstruck when Goethe sent him the entire manu- 
Bcript of " Hermann und Dorothea" written in hexame- 
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ters. The thorongli independence of the two men is a 
rare and remarkable feature of their intercourse. 

The rich correspondence left to us from those years 
enables us to restore all the details of Schiller's life and 
literary labor. The income which he derived from edit- 
ing and superintending his periodical, " The Hours," 
was not more than five hundred dollars a year. At the 
end of seven or eight years it was discontinued for lack 
of support Another of the forms of drudgery whereby 
Schiller earned his bread, was the publication of the 
" Muserudmanach " or " Calendar of the Muses " — ^an an- 
nual volume of poetry. He was obliged to procure 
contributions from all the principal German poets, to 
arrange them in proper order, contract for the printing, 
read the proofs, superintend the binding, pay the au- 
thors and send specimen copies to them. The pub- 
lisher, whose only labor was to sell the books thus 
furnished to his hands, paid Schiller twenty dollars for 
every printed sheet of sixteen pages, out of which sum 
Schiller paid the authors sixteen dollars, reserving four 
dollars as his own remuneration. His whole profit on 
the volume was a little less than five hundred dollars, 
after months of correspondence, of annoyance with 
tardy printers, and all the interruption which the task 
caused to his studies. 

The completion of " WaUenstein^* was fortunately 
delayed by these labors and by the new poetic activity 
which sprang up through his intercourse with Goethe. 
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Tlie contact of two such electric intellects struck oat 
couatant flashes of light from both, Schiller's poetry, 
from this time, exhibits a finish, a proportion, a bus* 
tained and vai'ious music, which shows that his powers 
were at last reduced to order, and working both joy- 
oasly and intelligently. Those noble poems, " Der 
Spatziergang " (The Walk) and Das Lied von der 
Olocke " (The Song of the Bell) were soon followed 
by his famous ballads — some of which are masterpieces 
of rhythmical narrative. "Der Taucher" {The Diver), 
"Der Gaiiff nock ilein Eisenkammer" (The Message to 
the Forge) and " Dei- Ring dcs PdijiraU-s " (The Eing of 
Polycrates) are as familiu' to all German school-boys 
as "Lochiel's Warning" or "Young Lochinvar " to 
ours, and no translation can wholly rob them of their 
beauty. In them we find no trace of the crudity and 
extravagance of the poems of the First Period, nor the 
somewhat artificial, metaphysical character of most 
of those of the Second Period. The first foaming 
of the must and the slow second fermentation are 
over, and we have at last the clear, golden, perfect 
wine " cellared for eternal time." These baUatU 
might properly be called epical lyrics. Their subjects 
have an inherent dignity ; their style is simple, sus- 
tained and noble ; their rhetoric has never been sur- 
passed in the German language, and their resounding 
music can only be compared to that of such English 
poems as Byron's "Destruction of Sennacherib," 
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Macaulaj's "Horatios," and Campbell's ''Mariners of 
England." 

The connection with Gk>etlie gave rise to another 
joint literary undertaking, of a very different character, 
provoked by the continual attacks of Count Stolbei^, 
Novalis, Schlegel and their followers. Up to the year 
1796, neither poet had taken any notice of the abuse 
and misrepresentation heaped upon them ; but in the 
summer of that year, Goethe, who had been reading the 
Latin Xenia of Martial, wrote a few German Xenia^ 
directed against his literary enemies. ' Schiller caught 
the idea at once ; they met and worked together until 
they had produced several hundred stinging epigrams 
of two or four lines each, and then they published the 
collection. It was like disturbing a wasps' nest The 
air of Germany was filled with sounds of pain, rage and 
malicious laughter. As Lewes says: ''The sensation 
produced by Pope's 'Dunciad' and Byron's 'English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ' was mild compared with 
the sensation produced by the 'Xenien,' although the 
wit and the sarcasm of the ' Xenien ' is like milk and 
water compared with the vitriol of the ' Dunciad ' and 
the 'English Bards.' " Lewes, however, did not appre- 
ciate the peculiar sting of the " Xentew," which did not 
satirize the individual authors or their peculiarities 
of expressioji, so much as their intellectual stand- 
point and their manner of thought The hostility cre- 
ated by this defence and counter-assault of Goethe 
13 
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and Schiller lived as long as the pei^oufi who anffered 
from it 

In the year 1799, the dramatic trilogy of " WaUcn- 
eteiii " was completed. Instead of the one tragedy which 
Schiller had planned, seven years before, he liad pro- 
duced three plays — " WtiMcmtcim Lager " (Wall e ostein's 
Camp), an introductory act, in eleven scenes, the object 
of which ia to give a picture of soldier-life, towards the 
close of the Thirty Years' War: "Die Piccvlomim," 
which discloses the conspiracy o^inst Wallenstein, and 
prepares for the tragic sequel of the plot in the third 
part— " irw//cn«(t(;(.s TwI" (Wallonste ins Death). I 
have said that the work was fortunately delayed, becanse 
Schiller had not attained his higher development when 
he began it The feeling of uncertainty which made 
him lay it aside from time to time was a true instinct : 
he waited until be felt that his powers were eqaal to the 
task. How much he had learned, may be seen by com- 
pari^ " JValknslein" and " Don Carlos," It is the dif- 
ference between passion and eloquence and impetuons 
movement, and the stately, secure march of a mind which 
has mastered its material In "Bon Carlos" we feel 
that Schiller has expressed himself affirmatively in the 
hero and the Marquis Posa, and negatively in Philip IL 
and the Princess Eboli : whereas, in " Waflerwfein," 
each character has its own objective life, and the poet 
seems calmly to chronicle the nnfoldings of a plot which 
is evolved by and from those characters. " WalkmteiR" 
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belongs in the first rank of dramatic poems, after those 
of Shakespeare. Coleridge's Translation gives a fair 
representation of it in English, although he has some- 
times mistaken Schiller's meaning, and sometimes 
changed the text. The famous passage, referring to 
the forms of old mythology, which he has added, is very 
beautiful in itself, but it is dramatically out of place. 
It may be interesting to you to know just what Schiller 
wrote, and in what manner Coleridge has amplified the 
lines. This is the original passage : 



DieFabel ist der Liebe Heimath- 

land; 
Gem wohnt sie anter Feen, Ta- 

lismanen, 
Glaubt gem an G Otter, well sie 

gOttlich ist. 
Die alten Fabelwesen sind nicbt 

mebr, 
Das reizende Gescblecbt ist aus- 

gewandert ; 
Docb eine Spracbe braacbt das 

Herz, 68 brings 
Der alte Trieb die alten Namen 

wieder, 
Und an dem Stemenbimmel 

gebn sie jetzt. 
Die sonst im Leben freundlich 

mit gewandelt ; 
Dort winken sie dem Liebenden 

berab, 
Und jedes Grosse bringt ons 

Jupiter 
Nocb diesen Tag, und Venus 

jedes ScbOne. 



For Fable is tbe native home of 

love ; 
'Mid fays and talismans he loves 

to dwell, 
Believes in Gods, being himself 

divine. 
The ancient forms of fable are 

no more, 
The enchanting race has gone, 

migrating forth ; 
Yet needs the heart its language, 

yet return 
The olden names when moves 

the old desire, 
And still in yonder starry heav- 
ens they live 
Who once, benignant, shared 

the life of earth ; 
There, beckoning to the lover, 

they look down, 
And even now 'tis Jupiter that 

brings 
Whate'er is great, and Venus 

all that's fair ! 
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I will now give the mixture of ScliiUer and Coleridge : 

For Fable is Love's world, Iiis hoiui>, tin birth-place : 

Delightedly dwells bo 'motig fu;s Biiil talUmana 

And spirits : and d^liglitedlj believes 

IHrlDities, bciug- blmsclf divine. 

The inlelligible loriiia of ancient poete, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, knd the niBJeaty, 

That h»d their haunts in dale, or piny nioontain, 

Ot forest by glow etream. or pebbly spring. 

Or chasniB and watery depths ; all these have ranished ; 

They live no iooger in the faith of reason t 

But still the heart doth need u tangnag^, Htill 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, « 

And to you starry world they now are gone, ^H 

Bpirils or giidp*, lliiit uai'd lo sbnri' thJH earth ^^B 

With man, aa with their friend ; and to the lovet 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Bboot influence down ; and even at this day 

Tis Jupiter brings whate'er Is great. 

And Tenos who brings eTerythiog that's f^r I 

There is no doubt that Coleridge has here toached to 
adorn : there is nothing in Schiller's lines so fine as 
" the fair hamanities of old religion " — ^bnt his digres- 
Bion is a violation of the dramatic law by which Schiller 
was governed. We pardon it for its beauty, yet we 
should be wrong in allowii^ such a liberty to trans- 
lators. 

In 1799, Schiller removed to Weimar. The Duke, 
Karl August, influenced by Goethe, oflfered him a pen- 
sion of one thousand thalera a year, with the condition 
that it should be doubled, in case of illness. Schiller, 
however, refused to accept this condition, saying: "I 
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have some talent, and that must do the resi" The suc- 
cess of " WaUenstein " stimulated him to new labor. 
During the year 1800, he wrote ** Marie Sttiart;'^ in 
1801, ''Die Jungfrau von Orleans" (The Maid of 
Orleans);" and in 1802, Die Sravt von Messina'' (The 
Bride of Messina). The first and second of these plajs 
were more popular than " WaUensteinf'* perhaps for the 
reason that thej are inferior as dramatic works. The 
interest is more obvious, the action is less involved, and 
there are passages in each full of that power and elo- 
quence which tells so immediately upon an audience. 
In ''The Bride of Messina " Schiller made a very daryig 
experiment. He wrote the pky in rhyme, and intro- 
duced a chorus, in imitation of the classical drama. AU 
his rhythmical genius, all the splendor of his rhetoric 
were employed ; but the result was, and is to this day, 
uncertain. The '' Bride of Messina " is still occasionally 
presented on the German stage; but it is listened to 
more as a brilliant phenomenon than as a confirmed 
favorite of the public The innovation has not been 
naturalized in Germany, and probably never will be. 

In the year 1802, at the request of the Duke, the 
Emperor of Austria conferred a patent of nobility upon 
Schiller. The cause of this honor was not his genius 
as a poet, but the circumstance that his wife, losing the 
von out of her name in marrying him, had forfeited her 
right to appear in Court society — a right which she 
possessed before her marriage. Of course the rules of 
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the Court could not be broken, or the Eartli might Lave 
been shaken from its orbit ; so the only way in which 
the Frau Schiller conld recover her lost aristocracy was 
to make her Imsband Friedrich von Schiller. It was 
only for her sake that he accepted the title : it enabled 
bim to repay her for the conventional sacrifice whicli 
she bad made in marrjing bim. It is tnie, neverthe- 
less, that he was far from being democratic in his polit- 
ical views. The Democracy of Germany celebrates him 
as its special poet, and condemns Goethe for his aristo- 
cratic predilections. This impression is so fixed that 
it is now almost impossible to change it ; yet, if there 
was any diGference between the two poets, Goethe was 
certainly the more democratic. It seems to me that 
Schiller's iutellectaal revolt gainst antfaorify in his 
yonth, combined with the intense yearning for spiritual 
growth and spiritual freedom which throbs like an im- 
mortal pnlse of life through all his later works, must be 
ocoepted as the explanation. Snch expressions as " Free- 
dom exists only in the realm of dreams," and " The Poet 
should walk with Kings, for both dwell npon the heights 
of humanity" — certainly do not indicate a political feel- 
ing at all republican in its character. In 1814, Goethe 
said to Eckermann : " People seem not to be willing to 
see me as I am, and turn away their eyes from every- 
thing which might set me in a true light On the 
other hand, Schiller, who was much more of an aristo- 
crat than I, but who was also much more considerate 
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in regard to what he said, had the remarkable fortune 
of being always looked upon as a friend of the people. 
I do not grudge him his good luck : I console myself 
with the knowledge that others before me have had the 
same experience." 

As Schiller's life drew towards a close, the outward 
evidences of his success came to cheer and encourage 
him. In Leipzig, in 1803, and in Berlin, in 1804, he 
was received with every mark of honor. The King of 
Prussia offered him a salary of three thousand thalers, 
to take charge of the Boyal theatre, but he refused to 
give up Weimar, and the intercourse with Gk>ethe, which 
had now become an intellectual necessity. His last 
great work, by some critics pronounced to be his great- 
est dramatic success, was the play of " JVUhdm IVH," 
the subject of which, and part of the material, he owed 
to Goethe. It is a pleasant illustration of the manner 
in which the two poets assisted each other. When 
Goethe visited Switzerland in 1797, he formed the idea 
of writing an epic poem, with Tell as the hero. He 
made studies of the scenery, collected historical data, 
and for two or three years carried the plan about with 
him, letting it slowly mature in his mind, as was his 
habit of composition. He finally decided to give it up, 
but, feeling that the subject was better adapted to dra- 
matic representation than epic narrative, he gave his 
material to Schiller, reserving only a description of 
sunrise among the Alps, which is now to be found in 
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the first scene of the Second Part of " Famt." Tlie in- 
tense, glowing quality of Schiller's imagination soon 
assimilated this foreign material, and in none of liia 
works is there such a fusion of subject, scenery and 
sentiment. From the first page to the last, the reader 
— or the hearer — is set among the valleys of the Alps, 
and surrounded by a brave and oppressed people. His- 
torians may attempt to show that there never was either 
a William Tell or a Gessler — that the whole story is a 
myth, borrowed, from Denmark, but Schiller has made 
Tell a real person for all time. As he says, iu one of 
his lyrics 



There are serious dramatic faults in the work, but 
they never can affect its popularity. It has that exqui- 
site beauty and vitality which defy criticism. The dic- 
tion has all the dignity of that of " WaBenslcin," with an 
ease and grace of movement, which oumot be called 
new in Schiller, and which exhibits the perfection of his 
best qualities. If any one supposes that the German 
language is harsh and tmmosical, let him listen to the 
flong of the fisher-boy, rocking in his boat on the lake, 
with which the drama opens : 

FiBCHSBEITABE. PiBHKR-BOT. 

Eb l&clielt der S«e, er ladet (nm Invttiug the bather, the bright 

Bade, lake is leapiog ; 

Der Knabe scblief ein am grQ- The fisher-bo; lieson Its maigln 

uen Qestade, a-sleeplng : 
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Da hfirt er ein Elingen, 
Wie FiOten bo silss, 
Wie Stimmen der Elngel 
Im Paradies. 
Und, wie er erwachet in Beliger 

Lust, 
Daspdlen die Wasser ihin urn 
die Brust. 

Und es mft aus den Tie- 
fen: 
Ideb Knabe bist mein ! 

Ich locke den Schlftfer, 
Ich zieh ibn herein. 

HiRT. 

Ihr Matten, lebt wobl I 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden ! 
Der Senne muss scheiden, 

Der Sommer isthin. 
Wir fahren za Berg, wir kom- 

men wieder, 
Weiin der Kokak mft, wenn 

erwachcn die Licder» 
Wenn mit Blumen die Erde sicb 

kleidet nea, 
Wenn die BrOnnlein fliessen im 
licbllchen MaL 
Ihr Matten, lebt wohl 1 
Ihr sonnigen Weiden 1 
Der Senne moss scheiden, 

Der Sommer ist hin. 

Alpbkjaoer. 

Es donnem die H6hen, es sit- 

tert der Steg, 
Kicht granet dem Schdtsen anf 

schwindlichtem Weg ; 

13* 



Then hears he a mas\c 
Like Antes in its tone. 
Like Yoices of angels 
In Eden alone. 
And as he awakens, enraptured 

and blest. 
The waters are whirling around 
his breast ; 
And a voice from the 

waters 
Sajs: "mine thou must 

bel 
I wait for the sleeper, 
I lure him to me 1 " 

Herdsman. 

Ye meadows, farewell I 
Ye sunniest pastures. 
The herdsman must leaye 

you. 
The summer is gone. 
We go from the hills, we come 

ere long 
When the cuckoo calls, and the 

sound of song ; 
When the earth with blossoms 

again is gay, 
When the fountains gush in the 
lovely May. 

Ye meadows, farewell ! 
Ye sunniest pastures. 
The herdsman must leave 

you. 
The summer is gone. 

Alfiite HuirrEB. 

The avalanche thunders, the 

bridges are frail. 
The hunter is fearless, though 

dizzy the trail : 
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Er Bhrpitet verwegea He rtridps In liia doKng 

Anf Feldorn von Eia ; O'er deaerls of anowa, 

Da prangct ki'ln FraUliig, Where Spring oercr )>Ioe- 

Dtt grUnpt ki'in Rmh : And grass never grows, 

Cnd, iintor den Filsaen citi ne- And the mists like an ocean be- 

blicbtes Meer, neath him are lost, 

Erkennt er die Stadte der Men- Till the ciUea of men to hla vi- 

Bchon nicht mclir ; airtn are lost, 

Durch d<Ai Sies nur der Through the rifts of the 

Wnlken rloud-land 

Erbliekt er die Welt, The tar world gleams, 

Tiet outer den Waaaem And the green fiehla un- 

Das grOnende Fcld. The Alpine slreama. 

Such is the musical overture of Alpine life with which 
Schiller opens the drama. 

He never recovered from the inflammation of the 
longs, which attacked him in 1791. Purii^ the last ten 
or twelve years of his life he was rarelj free from pain, 
but his mind seems to have been always clear and vigor- 
ous, and his astonishing industry was really a necessity 
to his nature. He lived in his art, and was happy in 
recognizing his own progress towards a lofty and far-off 
ideal. In order to avoid interruption, he contracted 
the habit of writing wholly at night, and of keeping off 
drowsiness by setting his feet in a tub of cold water. 
He was physician enough to know that he was shorten- 
ing his life by such an unnatural habit of labor, but his 
literary conscience was inexorable. For him there was 
no rest, no relaxation. No sooner was ""William Tell" 
given to the stage, and triumphantly greeted by the 
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public, than lie began a new dramatic poem, taking for 
his hero the false Demetrius, who imposed himself on 
the Eussian bojards as the true heir to the throne, and 
reigned for some months in Moscow. In the spring of 
1805, when midway in his work, he was seized with a 
chill at the theatre, and went home, never to leave his 
door again as a living man. A few hours before his 
death, he seemed to realize his condition, and uttered 
the words: "Death cannot be an evil, for it is uni- 
versaL" He died on the 9th of May, aged forty-five 
years and six months. His remains now rest in a granite 
sarcophagus, by the side of Qoethe, in the vault of the 
Ducal family at Weimar. 

In carefully studying Schiller's life and works, and 
contrasting his position in German literature with that 
of his contemporaries, we are struck with a certain dis- 
crepancy between his fame and his achievement With 
all his rare and admirable qualities, we cannot place him 
higher than in the second rank of poets — in the list 
which includes Virgil, Tasso, Comeille, Spenser and 
Byron. Yet his place in popular estimation, not only 
in Germany, but throughout the educated world, is cer- 
tainly among the first His fame is of that kind which 
depends partly upon the sympathetic attraction that 
sometimes surrounds an individual life, — in other words, 
the interest of character is added to the intellectual 
recognition of the poei We may say that a character 
BO positive as Schiller's breathes through his literary 
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records, and cfuiDot be disconnected from his intellect ; 
but we shall only state the same faot in a different form. 
To other poets — to Tasso, Bums and Byron — the same 
personal interest is attached, jet in no one does it spring 
from that lofty, unceasing devotion to a noble literary 
Ideal, which gave its consecration to Schiller's life. 
Like Lessing, he sought Truth, but not in the realm of 
fact. To him she was not a severe, naked form, beauti- 
ful as a statue, but as hard and cold ; she was rather a 
shape of air and light, poised above the confusion of 
life, in a region of aspiration and hope. The sense of 
her beauty came to Schiller through sentiment and 
fiensation, as well as through the intellect ; and herein 
he tenches the universal yearning of Man. 

His power over the harmomes of langaage was never 
so grandly manifested as in some passages of Homer, 
Milton and Goethe ; but it is more uniformly fine than 
in almost any other poet From the tones of a finte or 
a wind-harp he rises to the strength and resonance of an 
oi^an, and in many of his lyrics the rich volume of 
sound rolls unbroken to the end. His langaage some- 
times reflects the stmggle of his thought to shape itself 
clearly ; but it is always pure and elevated, and his lines 
and stanzas cling to the memory with wonderful tenacity. 
These qualities, which address themselves primarily to 
the ear, support his sentiment and thought, and bear 
them, as if unconsciously, into a higher atmosphere of 
poetry. There is an upward tendency — a lifting of tiie 
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iniellectual vision, a stirring as of unfolding wings — in 
almost everything he has written. He is an example of 
a genius, not naturally of the highest order, carried by 
the force of an aspiring, enthusiastic, believing tempera- 
ment almost to a level with the highest Where so 
many others lose faith and cease exertion, he began. 
That is the difference between the Schiller of ''The 
Bobbers** and the Schiller of '' Wallenstein ** and the 
Ballads. 

Carlyle says of him : '' Schiller has no trace of van- 
ity ; scarcely of pride, even in its best sense, for the 
modest self-consciousness which characterizes genius is 
with him rather implied than openly expressed. He 
has no hatred; no anger, save against Falsehood and 
Baseness, where it may be called a holy anger. Pre- 
sumptuous triviality stood bared in his keen glance: 
but his look is the noble scowl that curls the lip of an 
Apollo, when, pierced with sun-arrows, the serpent ex- 
pires before him. In a word, we can say of Schiller 
what can only be said of a few in any country or time : 
He was a high ministering servant at Truth's altar, and 
bore him worthily of the office he held. .... His intel- 
lectual character has an accurate conformity with his 
moral one. Here, too, he is simple in his excellence ; 
lofty rather than expansive or varied; pure, divinely 
ardent rather than great'* 

I have allowed myself no space to examine Schiller's 
works in detail, because it is better first to define the 
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side of the latter, lower through t 
life, lower in breadth of intellect ai 
of all the faculties, but equal in ag 
in his own field of achievement, 
book for whoever chooses to read it 
patience and extravagance, all the 
which he rose, the steps wherebj 
knowledge of himself and his art, a 
gaze ; but when the history closes, ^ 
ripeness, the harmony, the joyous act 
and this final impression is the sta] 
measure his fame. 

No German poet since Schiller has 
nificent rhythm and rhetoric. The 1 
made sweeter, clearer, more flexible : 
varieties of movement and melody: 
to reflect the manner of many new 
qualities I have mentioned Schiller is 
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of the Bell,'* when it was represented in Weimax, in the 
year 1815 : 

" Denn er war anser ! Mag das stolze Wort 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig UbertCnen ! 
Er mochte sicli bei uns, im Bichem Port 
Nach wildem Sturm zum Dauemden gewhdnen. 
Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 
Ins Ewige des Wahren, Quten, ScliOnen, 
Und hinter ihm, In wesenlosem Scheine, 
Lag, was ons Alle bftndigt, das Gemeine. 

Nun gldhte seine Wange rotH und rtStKer 
Von jener Jugend, die uns nie entfliegt. 
Von jenem Muth, der f rdher oder sp&ter. 
Den Wiederstand der stnmpfen Welt besiegt. 
Von jenem Glauben, der sich stets erliCliter 
Bald kUbn henrordrftngt, bald geduldig schmlegty 
Damit das Gute wirke, wacbse, fromme, 
Damit der Tag dem Edlen endiich komme I" 



For he was ours I Be this proud consciousness 

A spell that shall subdue our lamentation ! 

He sought with us a harbor from the stress 

Of storms, a more enduring inspiration. 

While with strong step his mind did forward press 

To Good, Truth, Beauty, in its pure creation. 

And far behind him lay, a formless vision. 

The vulgar power that fetters our ambition. 

And thus his cheek grew red, and redder ever. 
From that fair yonth whose wings are never furled. 
That courage, crowned at last, whose proud endeavor 
Tames the resistance of the stubborn world, — 
That faith, that onward, upward, mounts forever. 
Now patient waiting, now in conflict hurled, 
That so the Good shall work, increase and sway, 
And for the noble man shall dawn a nobler day I 
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In considering the central figure of the great age of 
German literature — the god, he might be called, who 
sits alone on the summit of the German Parnassus — ^I 
feel how impossible it is to give more than the merest 
outline of a life which was both broad and long, of an 
activity unbroken for more than sixty years, and cover- 
ing in its range nearly every department of Literature, 
Art and Science. If a cabinet-picture will suffice for 
Klopstock and Wieland, a life-size sketch for Lessing 
and Schiller, I feel the need of a canvas of heroic pro- 
portions when I come to portray Goethe. 

If I were not afraid of falling into the fault which I 
have attributed to the German mind — of constructing a 
theory wherever the operation is possible — ^I might trace 
a gradual order of development in the authors who pre- 
ceded Goethe, and show how his intellect, possessing 
the supreme quality which was lacking in them, both 
individually and collectively, became the crowning ele- 
ment in German literature. But it will be enough to 
say that he was bom " in the fullness of time " — when 

Klopstock, Lessing, Wieland and Herder were already 
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upon the stage ; and that the experience prepared for 
him by their labors was precisely that which his devel- 
opment required. In the case of Klopstock, we have a 
useful and fortunate, though not a great life ; in Lessing 
and Schiller, a life of struggle, nobly endured ; in Wie- 
land and Herder, lives of change, of action and ambi- 
tion, fruitful in influence ; but in Goethe we find a long, 
rich, and wholly fortunate life, almost unparalleled in 
its results. In him there is no unfulfilled promise, no 
fragmentary destiny : he stands as complete and sym- 
metrical and satisfactory as the Parthenon. 

I can best represent his achievements by connecting 
them with the events of his life ; and must therefore 
give an outline of his biography. If many of you are 
already familiar with the principal facts, you will par- 
don me for repeating them, since I can thus best de- 
scribe the man. Johann Wol%ang Goethe was bom in 
Frankfort on the Main, on the 28th of August, 1749. 
His father, the Councillor Goethe, was a man of wealth, 
education and high social position ; his mother was the 
daughter of the Imperial Councillor Textor. These 
officials of the free city of Frankfort considered them-*^ 
selves on a par with the nobility of other German lands, ^ 
and were equally proud and dignified in their bearing. 
Goethe was not only a marvelous child, but he enjoyed 
marvelous advantages, from his very birth. His mother 
invented fairy stories for his early childhood ; he learned 
French from an officer qufiirtered in his father's house ; 
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the best teachers were provided for him, and when only 
eight years old, he was able to write — not very cor- 
rectly, of course — in the German, French, Italian, Greek 
and Latin languages. His beButy, his precocious talent, 
his bright, sparkling, loveablo nature, procured him au 
indulgent freedom rarely granted to children, and gave 
him at the start that independence and self-reliance 
which he preserved through life. He began to compose 
even before he began to write : expression, in his ease, 
was co-existent with feeling and thought Before he 
was twelve years old, be planned and partly wrote a 
romance which illustrates his wonderful acquirements. 
The characters are seven brothers and sisters, Bcattered 
in different parts of Europe. One of them 'writes in 
German, one in French, one in English, one in Italian, 
one in Latin and Greek, and another in the Jewish-Ger- 
man dialect. The stndy of the latter led him to Hebrew, 
which he kept up long enongh to read a portion of the 
Bible. At an age when most boys are struggling unwill- 
ingly with the rudiments of knowledge, he had laid a 
broad basis for all future studies, and grasped with pas- 
sionate eagerness every opportunity of anticipating 
them. There havs-been similar instances of precocity, 
but the informing and mastering genius was lacking. 
The boy Goethe assimilated and turned to immediate 
nse all that he learned. His creative power was devel- 
oped many years in advance of the usual period. He 
soon became a hero in the youthful society of Frankfort 
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— a poet, an improyisatore and a wit, astonishing his 
associates by his brilliancy and daring, and at the same 
time offending his stern, respectable father. 

In 1765, at the age of sixteen, he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, to study jurisprudence ; but he soon 
wearied of that study, as well as of logic and rhetoric, 
as they were then taught Except botany and mineral- 
ogy, he neglected all graver studies, gave up much of 
his time to society, and imagined himself in love with a 
maiden two or three years older than himself. His life 
at Leipzig, it must be confessed, was very wild and 
irregular. The scornful independence of others, which 
he asserted, began to show itself in excesses, and at the 
end of three years he went home with hemorrhage of 
the lungs and a tumor on his neck. More than a year 
was needed for his entire recovery, and during this 
period the better forces of his nature began to assert 
themselves. He regained his lost balance : his literary 
aspirations revived, and gradually grew into earnestness 
and coherence. 

Li his twenty-first year he was sent to Strassburg, to 
continue his legal studies, but already carrying with 
him the plan of his first famous work — the tragedy of 
" Gotz von Berlichingeru*^ During the seclusion of his 
illness, he had occupied himself chiefly with alchemy 
and mystic speculation. The seed of the future " Faust " 
was even then sown, and it was not long before it began 
to germinate. But the greatest fortune of his residence 
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in Strassburg was his acquaintance with Herder, who was 
five years older than Gk)ethe, and at that time of a graver 
and profounder temperament The two men were very 
mnch nnlike, and they never became intimate friends ; 
but there is no donbt that Herder's companionship and 
counsel, during the six months they spent together, was 
of great value in weaning Gk>ethe from the lawless, im- 
pulsive mood into which he had fallen. He was sud- 
denly seized with a desire to overcome everything which 
seemed like a weakness in his nature. He cured his 
tendency to giddiness, on looking down from heights, 
by climbing the spire of Strassburg Cathedral every 
day. He had a constitutional dread of the super- 
natural, without believing in it ; so he went into grave- 
yards at midnight ; he disliked loud voices, and there- 
fore went as near as possible to the drums of the mili- 
tary band. He was easily affected by a sense of disgust, 
and for that reason attended the dissections of the medi- 
cal class. He also studied electricitjs wrote a pamphlet 
on Gothic architecture, and withal, qualified himself for 
the degree of Doctor Juris, which he received in a little 
more than a year. Betuming to Frankfort, he first 
re-wrote the tragedy of " GOtz von Berlichingeriy'^ and 
was then sent by his father to practice in the Imperial 
Chancery at Wetzlar, a small town near Oiessen. But 
he remained there only a few months, occupying him- 
self much more with literature than with law. His 
tragedy was again revised, and was then published in 
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tibe spring of 1773. Its popularity was immediate and 
universal. Compared with Schiller's " Robbers," pro- 
duced at very nearly the same age, every reader will 
feel the great superiority of " Gotz.^^ Here there is 
nothing crude, and little that is purely subjective. The 
piece is full of life and movement, and the touch of a 
master is seen in the delineation of every character. 
In regard to form, ,Goethe undoubtedly owed something 
both to Shakespeare and Lessing, but his management 
of the historic material is entirely his own. His lite- 
rary fame was secured at one blow. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the translation of " Gotz von Berlichingen " 
was Walter Scott's first essay in literature. 

The attention of such men as Zimmermann, Lavater, 
and Klopstock was attracted towards Goethe by this 
work. His name began to be known throughout Ger- 
many : he was astonished at his sudden popularity, and 
considered it, at first, a lucky accident. Soon after the 
publication of " 6ro/2," the young prince Karl August 
of Weimar passed through Frankfurt, and sent for 
Goethe. This was the beginning of a friendship which 
lasted for fifty-five years, and determined the external 
circumstances of Goethe's life. Law was now entirely 
given up, and Goethe, again an inmate of his father's 
house for two or three years, gave all his time to litera- 
ture. He planned a tragedy to be called " Mohammed^'' 
a fragment of which survives, wrote several admirable 
lyrics, and produced his satire, called "Gdtter, Hdden 
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und Widatid" (GoJs, Heroes, and "Wieland). lu 1774, 
two years after the events upon which the book is 
founded had occurred, he published "Die Leulen dea 
Jnngcn ireKAcrs" (TheSorrowaof Werther). The history 
of this work, the prodigious sensation which it pro- 
duced, and the character of its influence contrasted 
with the author's design, make it a phenomenon in the 
annals of literature. The "Storm and Stress" period, 
to which I have referred, was then approaching its cli- 
max. Although " Gofz voH Berlichingen " is remarkably 
free from its spirit, Goethe could no more escape the 
infection than a child can escape the mumps or the 
measles. His powerful nature experienced every symp- 
tom of the disease in an aggravated form, and then healed 
itself. Although no poet ever made freer use of his own 
seusations and experiences — his joy, suffering, passion 
and aspiration — yet his habit was to wait until the ex- 
perience had passed, then holding it firmly apart from 
him — as a man might hold an amputated limb, wherein 
every nerve is dead — to make it an inteUectual study. 
He revives the tempest, and lets it rage around him ; bat 
in the centre there is a vortex of calm, where he sits and 
controls it " Werther" is a psychological study of this 
character. Goethe combined his own experience with 
the tragical fate of a man whom he knew, and produced 
what is generally called a sentimental story, but which 
is really a remarkable dissection of a typical character. 
But it was not so received and understood. All Eorope 
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diasolved in a gash of emotioD over its pages. It was 
hailed as the triumph and justification of the senti- 
mectal school, and a whole literature of imitations, 
parodies and criticisms followed it 

Although we cannot divide the literary life of Goethe 
into periods, like that of Schiller, because his growth was 
not only steady and symmetrical, but also because some 
of his faculties were nearly perfect at the start, yet there 
are oooasional pauses in his activity and Tariations in its 
oharaoter. The one important change in his external 
life now occurred. In September, 1775, the Duke Karl 
August invited Goethe to visit him at Weimar. This 
visit, which lasted two months, was followed by an invi- 
tation to accept a permanent situation at the Court, with 
the title of Privy Councillor, and a salary of twelve 
himdred thalers a year. In spite of his father's opposi- 
tion, Goethe accepted the offer, and thenceforth Weimar 
was his home. The appointment of an untitled poet to 
a place which tradition required to be filled only by a 
noble, was a great scandal throughout Germany ; but 
the wild and rather grotesque life led by the Duke and 
Goethe gave much greater offence. Their chief object 
seemed to be, to violate all the sacred conventionalities 
of German courts. They appeared in society in top- 
boots, cracked whips together in the public market- 
place, plunged into the river Ilm at midnight, and con- 
ducted themselves altt^ether more like boys playing 
truant than a pair of dignified personals. For some 
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Meister" which was not published nntil long after- 
wards. 

At last, in 1786, secretly and under an assumed name, 
he set out for Italy, where he remained for nearly two 
years, residing alternately in Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples and Sicily. It appears to have been a period 
of pure and perfect enjoymeni After ten years of dis- 
tractions, his time was wholly his own. He practised 
painting, for which he always had a passion, studied 
classic art, correcting and elevating thereby his poetic 
ideal, and worked faithfully upon the plans he had car- 
ried with him. The " Iphigenie avf Tauris " and " Eg^ 
mont " were completed, and " Tcisso " commenced, before 
he visited Sicily. I have seen an original manuscript 
letter, which he wrote from Naples to his servant in 
Weimar, giving as minute and enthusiastic an account 
of his literary labors, as if it had been written to a 
brother author. His little song of " Kennst du das 
Land" expresses the strength of the longing which 
drew him to Italy, and he was not deceived in the 
real experience. When, in 1788, he left Italy to 
return to Weimar, it was with a feeling of regret so 
strong that he was positively unhappy for months 
afterwards. 

The " Iphi/fenie auf Taurts," which now appeared, is 

one of the noblest dramatic poems in any language. As 

Schiller truly said, it is not Greek, but neither can it 

be called German. It moves in a higher region than 
14 
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that where the signs of time and race may still be read. 
From the opening lines : 

" Hinaos in eii*re Schatten, rege Wipfel 
Des alien, heil'gen, dicht-belaubten Haines/' 

to the closing farewell of Thoas, the reader breathes 
the purest ether of poetry. Its grandeur is inherent in 
the lines, and its finest passages seem to exist of them- 
selves, rather than to have been elaborated by the 
thought of years. It is a poem in dramatic form, not a 
drama ; and the same distinction will apply to " Tasso.^* 
Neither is adapted to the stage. ** Iphigenie*' was act- 
ed by the Court at Weimar, Goethe taking the part of 
Orestes, and the Duke that of Pylades ; but at Weimar 
Sophocles was performed, — the high cultivation which 
prevailed there rendering even that possible. " Tasso " 
may also be called a psychological study. It is almost 
without action, and is monotonous in tone, but it 
abounds in fine passages. It is a poem, however, which 
will never be generally appreciated, except by poetsJ 
In " Egmont " Goethe achieved a theatrical success. 
This tragedy is still more frequently performed than 
any of his other dramas. 

Three such works as these should have placed Goethe 
at once at the head of German literature ; but they seem 
to have made an impression upon a comparatively small 
number, at the time of their appearance. The author's 
genius was felt everywhere, but it disturbed to a greater 
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extent than it gave delight. He stood almost alone : 
Klopstock was nnfriendly. Herder was jealous and sen- 
sitive, Schiller was still shy and doubtful, and Wieland, 
who never was else than a lai^e-hearted friend, could 
give him no satisfactory support. Although, fifteen 
years before, the nerves of all Europe had been shat- 
tered by his " JVerther," and his name was as well 
known as that of Bousseau or Voltaire, yet, when the 
collected edition of his works was published in Leipzig, 
in 1790, — an edition containing " Golx," "Iphigenie" 
" Taaao" " Egmont," much of the First Part of " Faust," 
and his exquisite songs and lyrics — the publisher com- 
plained that the sale was not sufficient to pay his ex- 
penses ! Those whom he had offended, or who were 
jealous of his genius or his fortune, now formed quite 
a laige class, including many authors in the fiosh of a 
transient popularity. He never betrayed his feelings 
in such matters, but it is evident that his exclusive 
devotion to science for some years was partly the con- 
sequence of a discouragement in regard to his literary 
work. It is hardly within my province, at present, to 
speak of Goethe as a man of science, but I may at least 
mention that his studies in osteology had already re- 
sulted in his discovery of the inter-maxillary bone ; 
that his studies in botany led him to the composition 
of a really important work on the " Metamorphoses of 
Plants," and that his " Science of Colors " was for a 
while accepted (though not generally by opticians) as 
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having superseded Newton's. He was an eager if noi 
a very tliorougli otraerver ; but, being a poet, lie was 
sometimes inclined to depend rather on his scientific 
intuitions than on the laborious observation of Nature. 
In this respect he diflbvsd fkotn HttmboUl^ iriiOe ^ 
resembled him in his JrimitfaMir Ihitst' lovifaxMrladga 
and bis untiring indwby. We mmol ugr lUal ihtf 
time he devoted to natiifat ' HiAm wiM lo«^ •WM ■U H 
had been less fraitfol in nrallk, lor af tihs iMttatf' tinfr 
he made himself acqoaintocl wHh Ae iaaitB^bjwilA *j^ 
tems of Kant, Fichte aad Hagd, ud dS ihdM bcNM 
and stones kept him dose to solid ^Ml wldle his aolDct 
was occupied with pore intellectnal specolations. He 
was never German enough to lose his way in those 
misty realms, yet it was certainly an advantage to have 
a basis of reali^ under his feet. 

In 1794, nearly six years after Goethe's first interview 
with Schiller, the two came together again — this time, 
only to be separated by death. It was not long before 
the effect of this close intercourse with another spirit, 
as restlessly creative as his own, began to show itself 
in Goethe's return to poetry. He was then about pub- 
lishing the first part of " WUhdm Meister " — the " Lekr- 
jahre" or "Apprenticeship," — and Schiller's friendly 
intelligent criticism of the work in manuscript was an 
encouragement which he had not felt for years. "Hiis 
work, which has been admirably translated by Carlyle, 
might be called a philosophical romance. It is a ain- 
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gular compound of pictures of life, so plain and realistio 
that thej sometimes become actually coarse, with theo- 
ries of society, labor and education so refined that they 
frequently lose all practical character. The faults of 
the work are as positive as its beauties ; but it had no 
antetype in literature. Parts of it, such as the episode 
of Mignon, the critickm on Hamlet, and the detached 
aphorisms scattered ihrough it, are generally known 
and admired, but the work, as a whole, is only relished 
by those readers who are able to think for themselves 
while they follow the thoughts of another. By a large 
class it is considered immoral, because some of the 
characters introduced are not always better than they 
should be. The best answer to this charge is given by 
one of Goethe's most intelligent critics. " In * WUhel^m 
Meistcr,' " he says, " there is a complete absence of 
all moral verdict on the part of the author. Charac- 
ters tread the stage, events pass before our eyes, things 
are done, and thoughts are expressed ; but no word 
comes from the author respecting the moral bearing of 
tliose things. Life forgets in activity all moral verdict. 
The good is beneficent, but no one praises it ; the bad 
works evil, but no one anathematizes it." This descrip- 
tion is entirely correct, and it would apply equally to 
much of Shakespeare. Our American taste of the pres- 
ent day would hardly be satisfied with a fiction, wherein 
the good and the bad characters are simply presented, 
as we see them in ordinary life. An author's principles 
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are suspected unless ha denomicea the one and praises 
the other, — or, at least, heightens the colors so that we 
shall detect the uudercnrrent of his own preferences. 
No man, however, will ever read " Willuim Meisfcr" as 
he reads a certain class of modern romances, for the 
sake of gratifying an immoral taste : to all except per- 
sons of genuine intellect and culture, it is a sealed book. 
Another result of Goethe's iAereourse with Schiller 
was the re-awakening of his lyrical genius. He himself 
compares the effect upon his poetic faculty to that of a 
second spring, wherein a thousand germs of thought, 
long Iving dor in an t, suddenly sprouted and blossoniecL 
A conception which once entered his brain never was 
forgotten. Even the idea of a simple little ballad would 
linger with him for years. So when Schiller and he 
^;reed to write a number of brief narrative poems, he 
had only to free his mind of the material which had 
already accumulated there. Some of his finest and 
moat celebrated poems — such as " Die Braut von Cor- 
inth" (The Bride of Corinth), " Ber Oott und die 
Bajadere" (The God and the Bayadere), "Der Fiacher" 
(The Fisher), and "Der ErOt&nig" (The Erl-King) were 
written at this time. He also arranged for Schiller's 
periodical, " The Hours," two collections of short epi- 
grammatic poems, written in the classic distich, and 
called "Die Bdmischen EUgien," (The Roman Elegies) 
and "Die Vier Jahreszeiten." (The Four Seasons). These 
are masterpieces of poetic art They, and Sdtiller's 
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noble poem of " Der Spaziergang " have naturalized tlie 
ancient elegiac measure in the Qrerman language. The 
only successful English example I know of, is in the 
short introductory passages of Clough's " Amours do 
Voyage." I cannot resist the temptation of quoting a 
few couplets from the " Jahreszeiten " : 

1. 

" Auf, ihr Distichen, frisch I Ihr mantem lebendigen Enaben I 
Reich ist (Garten nnd Feld I Blumen zum Kranze herbel I 

2. 

Reich ist an Blumen die Flnr ; doch einige sind nur dem Auge, 
Andre dem Herzen nur sch6n ; wfihle dir, Leser, nun selbst 1 

8. 

Rosenknospe, du bist dem blQhenden Mfidchen gewidmet. 
Die als die HerrUchste sich, als die Bescheidenste zeigt. 



Viele der Yeilchen zoBammen geknQpft, das Str&usschen erscheint 
Erst als Blame ; du bist, h&osliches Mfidchen, gemeint. 

5. 

Eine kannt' ich, sie war wie die Lilie schlank, and ihr Stolz war 
Unschuld ; herrlicher hat Salomo Keine gesehn. 

6. 

8ch0n erhebt sich der Agley and senkt das EOpfchen heranter« 
Ist es Qef Ohl t oder ist's MaihwUl t Ihr rathet es nicht." 

I regret that I cannot find a translation of ''The God 
and the Bayadere " which at all reproduces its compact 
power of expression and its majestic rhythm ; indeed, . 
these minor poems of Gk>ethe almost defy translation, / 
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In man; of them the BdTitiinent is as aiij sod delJ cst ^ 
/ the charm as easy to fsttl ADd.H '^HHrtIl^t to dflflne, M ia 
' the Bongs of Shakespoam. His masterf orar all ilia 
: powers and possihilitiea of the langnagd ma so xoarrd,- 
ous, that an almost equal mastez^ c^ the naonroeB of 
' the English langnoge ia leqniied in one irho«ttempte 
to reproduce them. 

-A few years ago, anKxag the ocmeapondenoa of the 
publisher Vie weg, of Bnnunrii^ a letterof GoetlwVwM 
found, consisting of these tiro sentences : "11 yoa am 
willing to publish the eontents of the aooompai^ring 
sealed package, send me two hundred docats (about 
eight hundred dollars). If you decline, return the pack- 
age with the seals unbroken." This was a hard condi- 
tion for the publisher ; he deliberated a day or two, 
then sent the two hundred ducats, and opened the 
package. It contained the pastoral epic of " Hermann 
uttd Dorothea" one of Goethe's most perfect works. "We 
happen to know, through his correspondence with 
Schiller and others, the manner in which it was written. 
Goethe had finished the " AchSMs" vihich we can only 
oaU an imitation of Homer, and was encouraged by 
Schiller to write a poem on the subject of NausikUa. 
But the work dragged : by a sudden reTulsion of feel- 
ing, Goethe turned to the life of his own day, took up 
a subject which had been waiting six or seven years is 
his brain, planned and arranged it during his official 
journeys through the Duchy, and then wrot« it in the 
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coarse of a few veeks of summer leisure. We liave his 
own word for the statement that more than half of it 
M-as written in nine conseoutive days. It was one of 
his most fortunate inspirations. The perplexed pub- 
lisher was lucky in his venture, for the poem not only 
revived Goethe's popularity, hut stamped upon the 
literary circles of Germany the impression of his true 
power. "Hermann and Dorothea" is the simplest pos- 
sible idyl of common life. The characters of the par- 
ents, the young man and the maiden, the clei^yman 
and the apothecary are drawn with exquisite truth and 
reality ; the measure is fluent as prose, yet flatters the 
ear like rhyme ; the language is the simplest possible, 
poetic in its essence, not from ornament, and the events 
of the story, occupying not more than two days, are so 
naturally and artlessly evolved, that the reader follows 
them with pure and perfect enjoyment, from b^;inning 
to end. I care not what may be said f^ainst the use 
of hexameter in modem literature ; in " Hermann and 
Dorothea" it is a thorough success. Ooethe under- 
stood, as many poets do not, the importance of form 
as a vehicle of thonght. With all his acquired self- 
control, his intellectual nature was as sensitive as a 
wind-harp to the lightest breeze of imagination; but 
he had the power of retaining every passing strain, 
eveiy fugitive tone, until they grew to a connected 
melody. Then he sought for the one form which might 
most fitly express it, very much as the sculptor seeks 
14* 
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for a liring model, to assist in bringing out the ideal 
figure in his brain. He never lost sight of the real 
truth of Nature, but the commonest scenes ami events, 
in passing throogh his mind axe satnrsted with a snbtie 
element of poettj. This is ntnrhen so vonderftill^- 
illustrated as iu " Hemuutu sud Dicn-othea," amd m oui 
readily understand that it mti that one of hia Troib to 
vhich he turned with th^moai aatis&wtioti in his old agii, ' 

After Schiller's deaUi* in 1806, Ooetha lost for a time 
his interest in literatozs. 'Within a year and a half tiis 
battle of Jena occurred, and Weimar vaa sacked by the 
French army. It iras perhaps the insecmitj of his life 
at the time which led him to marry the mother of his 
son, with whom he had been living for seventeen years 
— or, rather, the sense of insecurity led her to consent 
to the marriage, which she had refused np to thai time. 
Nothing in Qoethe's life has been so misunderstood 
and misrepresented as his relation to Christians Yol- 
pins. When I was last in Weimar, I discovered a great 
many facts which throw an entirely new light on this 
subject. Christiane was an uneducated woman, from a 
much lower rank in society ; but she understood Gfoethe's 
nature as no one else did. 

Goethe's &*st important work, after the death of 
Schiller, was hia novel of the " WaUvericandtsfJia/tai," 
which has been translated* " The Elective Affinities." 
It is much more compact, and, as a story, more co- 
herent than " WiUtdTA Meister," His soientifio pnisnits 
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absorbed a great deal of his time daring the early years 
of this century, but he found time to write an autobi- 
ography under the title of " Wohrheit und DicJitung** 
(Truth and Fiction), and in his sixty-fifth year com- 
menced the study of the Persian and the Arabic lan- 
guages. At a time when the world supposed that the 
period of his poetic activity was over, his " JVest^ 
Ostlicher Divan^'' suddenly appeared. It is a collec- 
tion of short poems, two or three hundred in num- 
ber, German in spirit and Oriental in character. In 
them the fire of a second youth glows and throbs 
through the wisdom of age. Some of the most beauti- 
ful brief lyrics he ever wrote are contained in this col- 
lection. This was the source whence Count Platen and 
Eiickert drew their Oriental inspiration. The impression 
it produced was so strong that it almost created a new 
fashion in literature. By this time Goethe had outlived 
the jealousy and the enmity which had so long assailed 
him. Kotzebue was powerless ; Novalis and Nicolai 
were dead ; Schlegel was silent ; the Stolbergs were for- 
gotten ; and a new generation had grown up, to whom 
the poet was an acknowledged power. The race was not 
yet sufficiently developed to appreciate his best work, 
but they could reverence without reaching that point 
He had also withdrawn from official duties. His time 
was his own ; society came to him at his own conveni- 
ence, and his life thenceforth was quiet, serene, yet still 
unweariedly active. 
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He conducted a periodical called " Kvnst wtd AUai^ 
(hum" (Art and Antiqaity), and wrote a nnmber of 
Bcientific essays, but undertook no larger work until 
after his seventieth year, when he completed " Witlt^m 
Meisler." From his Beventy-fifth to his eighty-first 
year, he wrote the Second Part of " Faust" dictated 
hia "Annala," and reyised the complete edition of his- 
Torks, in forty volumes. It is a remarkable &ct, shov- 
iug the little protection accorded to literature in Gier- 
many during the Htob of hm gnafest uiihon, ttiSt Hm 
complete edition oonld oafy bs leomed againBl rep ril iti^ 
by other publishers, through a special act of the Qer- 
mui I>iet, which was granted in 1826. It is doubtful 
whether Ooethe received more than twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars from his works during the whole of 
his life ; but hia grand-children received fortunes from 
them. 

The end came slowly on, like the sinking of the son, 
in a cloudless sky. In 1828 the Duke, £arl August, 
died ; soon after, his widow, the Duchess Luise ; then, 
Goethe's only son, and he was left alone, still grand 
and erect in body, and with every sign of intellectual 
vigor. He was one of the handsomest men that ever 
lived : the bust taken in Borne is finer than the bead of 
the Apollo. Even eighty years could not bend his figxire 
or dim the splendor of his dark-brown eyes : the Apollo 
had only grown into the Olympian Jove. Backert, in 
a noble poem, wished for him the fate of the Persian 



poets, Saadi and Djami, who counted a handred years, 
but some hidden part of the machinery had worn oat, 
and a very slight caaae broi^ht it to a fall stop. He 
died on the 22d of March, 1832, in his eightj-third 
year. 

Karl Augnst directed in his will, that his body, should 
be placed between thoBe of Goethe and Schiller. Thig 
was more than the rigid laws of German Courts could 
endure ; the will was disregarded. The two poets rest 
side by side, in the Ducal vault, but at a proper dis- 
tance from the reigning family. Tet their sarcophagi, 
and that of their one princely friend, are those which 
draw reverent strangers to the vault, and which are 
always freshly crowned with garlands. 

In comparing Goethe with Homer and Shakespeare, I 
mean to assert his equal and independent supremacy, 
without claiming for him precisely the qualities which 
made them great In intellectual character, he is as far 
removed from either aa each is from the other. Homer 
is specially epic, Shakespeare specially dramatic, and 
in Goethe we find the highest equal development of all 
the powers of the human mind. The word " many- 
sided," which the Germans apply to him, is not an ade- 
quate description. The general rule among men seems 
to be that achievement is the result of concentrated 
effort in one direction. Goethe reversed this rule ; the 
broader his field of action became, the more splendid 
was his achievement One cause of this phenomenon 
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will be founil in a quality ■wliich formed the Tery basts 
of hia nature. He was never satisfied uutil lie had as- 
certained tho positive reality of the subject of bis 
thought, and its possible relations to other realities. 
His fancy and imagination were so healthy and so 
proportioned to hia perceptive faculties, that their ac- 
tivity was only exercised upon a basis of real form or 
fact. Those vague yet splendid moods of the mind, in 
which some poets indulge, were never known to him — 
or, it he knew them, he never gave them espreasion. 
With the Swedish Tegufr, he believed that 

" The obEcumly uttered Is the obacttrelf thought." 

We find the same realistic element in other poets, but 
never in such perfect combination with the highest 
qnalities of the imagination. Edgar Foe thus ad- 
dresses Science — 

" true daughter of old Time thou art, 
Who changest all things with thy peering ejea t 
^^ J prej'Bt thou thuB upon the Poet's heart. 
Vulture, trhoae wiugB are dull realities t" 

and this is a sort of conventional sentiment with all 
minor poets. Even Schiller, at one period of his life, 
lamented — in exquisite verse, it is true — the dethrone- 
ment of the Ideal by the Acttial, in life. Qoethe, how- 
ever, would have smiled, and answered in terms like 
these : " Science is truth and Poetry is truth : both 
are infinite and inexhaustible : both are kindred fields 
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through which the human approaches the Divine Mind, 
and they can never be antagonistic in a healthy nature. 
Poetry is not an exotic plant, brought down to our life 
from some warmer region, and to be kept alive with arti- 
ficial heat ; it springs from and clothes all human life 
with color and sweetness, as grass and daisies cover 
the whole earth." Goethe could have analyzed the 
earth in which the rose is planted, and prepared a 
mathematical table of its ingredients ; he could then 
have dissected the rose as a botanist, showing the met- 
amorphoses by which the stem becomes the leaf and 
the leaf the blossom ; and finally, letting Science rest, 
while Fancy arose, fresh for the task, he could embalm 
the beauty and sentiment of the rose in immortal 
verse. 

I think this might be called one of the undeveloped 
qualities of Shakespeare. The point wherein the two 
poets touch is their power of assimilating all their 
acquired knowledge, and using it in the service of 
poetry. Neither is afraid of descending to the com- 
monest and coarsest realism, yet either can soar as 
lightly as a lark into the highest and purest spiritual 
atmosphere. Both minds claimed the largest liberty, 
and used it as of right. They walked over the earth, as 
if bare-headed and bare-handed, taking the brand of 
the sun, the dust of the highway and the beating of the 
storm upon their brows — ^in the strongest contrast to 
those minds which always seem to go abroad in white 
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kid gloves and pateni-ilesilm booi^'iriKh itt.iibttlii^^ 
for the sun and a theoieiioal Mimlriiitoih fsat iSa^ nkoL ^ 
There is another seoM wbidi Shakespeaie ^^osiMMed 
by nature, and could mily deTelop bjr Midi bfllps M 
were possible in his life ; white QoeCbd, posMMttbg it 
equally, was able, throng bifl gieatoir forfoiie^ to bring 
it to the highest and noUest md&ynkj. I mea& ihat ate- 
ment of proportion which was ftrst discovered bjr ikm 
Greek mind ; that adjustment of peris to the whol^ cif ^ 
form to spirit, which we call the artistic sense* *Wfa3e 
Shakespeare was poaching; Gbethe was leading Wii^ 
ckelmann and Lessing; while Shshespeaze w9B qiecii- 
lating in wool, Goethe was studying the antique mar- 
bles in the halls of the Vatican : while Shakespeare was 
desiring " this man's art and that man's scope," Goethe 
could look abroad and say : '' It is because none reach 
my art and my scope, that so few fully comprehend 
me." With such a vast variety of interests as he main- 
tained throughout his whole life, many of his lighter 
works are faulty in construction, but nothing which 
matured properly in his mind is without its underlying 
law. Indeed, most of the fragments which he left have 
the roundness and the polish of pebbles of thought, 
smoothed by attrition in the strong current of his mind. 
This is not mere finish ; it also includes fullness, as the 
veins in a pebble may suggest the strata in a quarry. 
Many of his detached utterances thus hint of a broad 
back-ground of thought. Take a single one as a speci- 
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men, though I must cripple its force by turning it into 
prose : " Timid wavering of nerveless thought, effemi- 
nate irresolution, anxious lamentation, turn away no 
misfortune from thee, cannot liberate thee. To hold 
one's self erect, defying all forces, never swaying, show- 
ing original strength, brings down the arms of the Qods 
in aid!" 

Here is another : " Impatience is of no service : still 
less remorse. The latter increases the offense — ^the 
former creates new ones." 

I have purposely compared Goethe with Shakespeare 
in these two particulars, because in the dramatic pre- 
sentation of character he is inferior to that greatest of 
all masters. Shakespeare is universal in his apprehen- 
sion of human nature : Goethe is universal in his range of 
intellectual capacities aAd in his culture. One is greater, 
the other is riper. Goethe lacks two elements of suc- 
cess as a dramatist — inventive genius and rapidity of 
movement After " Egmont,'* which was an effort to 
overcome his natural deficiencies, but which cannot be 
called a complete success, he gave more attention to 
dramatic poems than to acting plays. He was an ad- 
mirable critic, and his counsels helped to make Schil- 
ler's " JVaUenstetJi" what it is ; yet it is doubtful whe- 
ther the material of " WaUenstein,'' in his own hands, 
would have been as satisfactorily modelled as by Schil- 
ler. I do not mean to undervalue the genius which 
he manifested in both " OOtz von Berlichingen " and 
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" Egmont." Thej are very mportant works ; bat tliey 
Iftck the eqaal power ami completeness of such poema 
as " Iphigcnie anf Taurin" or "Hermann wnd Dorothea," 
Ho IuhI Jramatio geuios; Le iiad tiie power of iilufr- 
trating b; the force of oontras^ and the power of ^ne-r 
aenting diaracters in their proper obieottre iadepend- 
ence ; jet it seems that there were djiferetioes of actjoii 
in the combiaation of his Boaxj gifti. In other iravdfli 
certain forms of activity were more free ajod natnxml to 
him than others. It voold h*Te beut a mizadle if this 
had not been so. 

I have already alluded to GoeUie's haini <A nung 
every form of his own personal experience of life, but 
only after the feeling which accompanied it had become 
a memory. He prefaces his lyrics with the couplet : 

Spat erkllugt, was frOh erklang. Early sounds tliat e«1io long : 
QlackuudUDglQckwiidOesang. J07 and sorrow tiim to song. 

and in his " Trilogie der Leidenschaft " (Trilt^y of Pas- 
sion), the most yonthfully fervid poem ever written by 
a man more than seventy years old, are the lines : 

Und wenii der Mensch in eeiner Wbilemen their torment suffer, 
Qiul TerBtummt and are dumb, 

Oab tnir eln Oott zn sagen, was A Qod g«ve me to utter mine la 
icli leide. song. 

One consequence of this power is that all passion in 
his verse obeys the supreme law of proportion. The 
keenest emotions are expressed, but the author himself 
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is serene. Calm and self-poised, he paints eyerj ecstasy 
or every pang : he does not attempt to reviye the feel- 
ing, only to remember ii You cannot imagine his eye 
" rolling in a fine frenzy," as he writes — ^but rather the 
impartial eye of a spirit, surveying the past life of 
earth. Goethe has been called cold, unsympathetic, 
selfish, on account of this quality ; and I must admit 
that, even up to the present day, a large class of per- 
sons are unable to consider it in any other light. 
There are a great many who hide their own tears, but 
expect the author to weep in public. Now, the objec- 
tive treatment of one's own revelations of life, or of 
what is observed in the lives of others, is the highest 
achievement of literary art. Whatever of truth is thus 
presented, has a general, not an individual significance ; 
and the truth that dwells in passion cannot be clearly 
seen while the air of poetry is thick with the very cloud 
and storm of passion itsell All strong emotion sus- 
pends the impartial activity of the intellect ; and this is 
the reason why eloquence is so rarely impartial 

Although Goethe possessed this intellectual serenity, 
as we may call it, his finer faculties were no more under 
control than in the case of less gifted authors. He 
could not say to the Ariel of his imagination " Come ! " 
and he came ; but was obliged to wait the pleasure of 
the beautiful sprite. As his habit was to arrange the 
plan of a poem, in all its parts, before putting it into 
words, he was thus able to work upon any part of it, 
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according to his mood. After a eeriiitt ttwimA^dE fniog^ 
ress was made, the mannseggpt sheets wese fittelied 

• 

together, the parts not jet written ^Miog filled mk 
with blank paper of a diierent color; and ma often as 
one of these sheets was femo¥ed and the mannsiOTpt 
inserted in its place, Goethe fait himsdf Apeshfyenooiir* 
aged to go on with the work. He was aeoashMnad to saj 
at such times : '' I not only know, in my own mind, how 
much I haye added, but it is now palpaUe to my exftsTf 
nal senses." There oonld not be a better iUnstration. of 

« 

his equal use of the Beal and the IdeaL 

It is not incumbent upon me, now, to enter into an ex* 
amination of Goethe's occasional shortcomings. Everj- 
body knows that Homer sometimes nods, and that 
Shakespeare sometimes rants ; and the admission that 
Goethe has occasionally mistaken coarseness for satire, 
or gravity for wisdom, cannot effect his supreme place 
in literature. Had he not possessed a remarkable 
power of self-restraint, he would doubtless have sinned 
more frequently. His position at Weimar, for the first 
ten years, was more difficult than we can now guess : 
when it had been stubbornly acknowledged, he stood 
almost alone as sn author until Schiller came to his 
side : during the excitement which followed the over- 
throw of Napoleon, he was denounced as an enemy of 
Germany ; and, finally, the most absolute homage came 
to him from all quarters, giving to his old age a character 
of literary royalty which he enjoyed without dispute. 
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A lesser genius would have been affected bj this per- 
versity of circumstances ; but he, " standing erect, defy- 
ing all forces, never swaying, showing original strength, 
called down the arms of the gods to bis aid." In him, 
character and intellect were not so closely united aa in 
liessing; his vital power overran into waywaM im- 
pulses in his early years, and sometimes broke away 
from his control in later life : but we must judge a man, 
after all, aa much by what he restrains himself from 
doing, as by what he does, and Ooethe has as much 
right to the plea of muUum dUexit as a less exalted intel- 
ligence. As a mental power, he was splendidly stead- 
fast. He was as apt at detecting shams as Carlyle, but 
he pierced them without making any noise about It 
So far as he assumes to teach directly, it is in exact 
consonance with the suggestions of all his highest 
works ; he preaches independence, self-reliance, toler- 
ance, mntual help, cheerfol acceptance of every fortune, 
growth as a necessity of being, and knowledge as a ne- 
cessity of growth. 

In the poetic appreciation of Katnre, Ooethe has 
scarcely an equal among modem authors. The trans- 
fer to natural objects of the poet's sentiment — the reflec- 
tion in them of his varying moods — the creation of a 
sentient spirit beneath the forms of the Tisible world — 
all this belongs to modern literature. In English lite- 
rature it virtually originated with Cowper, was con- 
tinued by "Wordsworth, made popular by Byron and 
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Shelley, until now it haa become the ine>-italjle field 
which all young authors endeavor to tread. But Goethe 
was before Cowper and Wordsworth, far more subtle 
and intimate thau the former, and wholly without the 
air of purpose which we cannot help feeling in many of 
Wordsworth's descriptive passages. Goethe presents 
Nature to us, not in a mere catalogue of forms, but 
with all the mote elusive influences which come to us 
through light and odor, and atmosphere and perspec- 
tive. If my space allowed me, I could give many in- 
stances of the delicate instinct which enables him to 
Busiest a landscape in a single line, to give ns the very 
boqI of natural objects by phrases so simple that they 
startle while they charm. 

I have not before referred to " Fauet" because it was 
only finished with Goethe's life ; the Second Part was 
first published after his death. Without studying both 
parts, no one can understajid the author's plan. The 
First Fart, alone, is a sublime dramatic friigment — the 
whole is a complete and wonderful poem. There is 
nothing in the literature of any country with which 
we can fairly compare it. There is no other poem, 
which, like this, was the work of a whole life, and 
which so deals with the profoundest problems of all 
life. It is so universally comprehensive that every 
reader finds in it reflections of his faith and philosophy. 
I have the essay of a French critic, who proves it to be 
a gospel of Pantheism : I have the work of a Gatholio 
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professor, who is equally sure that it shows Goethe's 
reverence for the Church of Borne : I have the work of 
a Lutheran clergyman, who illustrates its Protestant 
orthodoxy by parallel texts from the Bible. These 
criticisms only show how completely it stands above 
all barriers of sect, all schools of thought, in that atmos- 
phere of pure humanity where there is no dogma to 
darken God to the eyes of men. The passions and in- 
dulgences of youth only bring Faust remorse : place 
and power at the Emperor's Court fail to satisfy him : the 
perception of Beauty — ^which, after all, is only a re- 
cognition of the Divine harmony — first elevates and 
purifies his nature, and his happy moment comes at 
the end, as the result of an unwearied and beneficent 
activity for the sake of the human race, aided by the 
Divine love which is freely bestowed upon all men. 

The poem embodies all the finest qualities of Goethe's 
mind, — his rich, ever-changing rhythm, his mastery over 
the elements of passion, his simple realism, his keen 
irony, his serene wisdom and his most sacred aspira^ 
tion. The more it is studied, the wider and further it 
spreads its intellectual horizon, until it grows to be so 
far and dim that the physical and the spiritual spheres 
are blended together. Whoever studies "Faust,'" in 
connection with the works of the other German authors, 
cannot but admit that the critic is not wholly mistaken, 
who asserts that the single elements which, separately, 
made his compeers great, have combined to make one 
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man greatest ; — that Elopstock's enridksieiil of tiie tan* 
guage, Lessing's boldness and deamess of Tision, Wie- 
land's grace, Herder's imiyexsaliiyy and Schiller's gloij 
of rhythm and rhetoric, are aU united in the immortal 
work of Goethe ! 

You will allow me to dose this incomplete sketdi 
with some lines of mj own : 

Dear is the Minstrel, yet the Man Is more ; 
But should I turn the pages of hSs bndxi. 
The lighter muscle of mj rene would stndn. 

And break beneath hSs lore. 
How charge with mnaie powen so TSst and free. 

Save one be great as he T 
Behold him, as ye jostle with the throng 
Through narrow ways, that do your beings wrong, — 
Self -chosen lanes, wherein ye press 

In louder Storm and Stress, 
Passing the lesser bounty by 
Because the greater seems too high. 
And that sublimest joy forego. 

To seek, aspire, and know 1 
Behold in him, since our strong line began. 

The first full-statured man I 
Dear is the Minstrel, even to hearts of prose ; 
But he who sets all aspiration free. 

Is dearer to humanity. 
Still through our age the shadowy Leader goes ; 
Still whispers cheer, or waves his warning sign,— 

The man who, most of men. 
Heeded the parable from lips divine. 

And made one talent ten I 
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GOETHE'S "FAUST." 

There are a few poetic works which possess an im- 
mortal vitality — which so represent the actions and the 
characters of men, the problem of human nature, or 
the mysteries of human life, that their interest never 
grows old, their value never diminishes. The " Iliad " 
of Homer, Dante's '*Dtvina Cominedia" Shakespeare's 
" Hamlet " and " Othello," and Goethe's "Faust " be- 
long to this class. Works like these were never pro- 
duced simply through the voluntary action of the mind : 
they grew by an inevitable law, attracting to them the 
best creative intelligence of the poet, and, when com- 
pleted, were greater than he himself could know ; for 
he stood too near them to measure their proportions. 
The truth that is in them being of no time and no coun- 
try, only touches the highest intelligences at first, and is 
then slowly transmitted to still wider and wider circles. 
Goethe's long and vigorous life enabled him to watch 
the impression which the First Part of "Favst " gradu- 
ally produced upon the world ; but the Second Part, 
only a small portion of which was published before his 
death, is not yet fully understood and valued as it 
should be, even by the most cultivated thinkers. Stu- 
dents of the German language are at this day dissuaded 
15 337 
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from reading it on the groiind that iff is inOQiapeebeiisir^ 
ble ; and the compleidon ollus gabUme jplan is oliaaqged 
against the author as ibs weak Biistake j^f Ids old age I- 
As Goethe is the domisluit %iii!6 & nodnm. G^!iiiaa 
literature, so ''Fatist** is the do]miiaii.t \rork. fl^iEfet^ 
many creations. It is the one conception idoob began 
to fill and inspire him at the age of iweni^-oiie^ and 
remained with him until he sealed up tbe hmt pages ol 
the manuscript, on his eighij-eecoxid birtiida)^ Cher- 
ished thus for sixty-one years, his whole liSe r&rais ihe 
basis upon which it rests. Xavier Manaier^.^fie distuit 
guished French critic, says : *'It was the chosen work of 
Goethe, the well-beloved child for which he delighted 
to gather the riches of science and the precious fruits of 
inspiration. It was the bright idea, the mistress of his 
youth, the companion of his mature age, who was 
accustomed to keep watch with him, to visit him in his 
dreams, to live beside him in solitude and society. 
He bore it tenderly, mysteriously in the depth of his 
heart, as a lover bears the secret of his first love. He 
did not reveal its growth, neither displayed its beauties 
nor caprices ; happy in having created his Galatea, he 
took pleasure in seeing her move before his mind, in 
warming her upon his bosom, and each day giving her a 
new life by his artistic word, but he kept her for himself 
alone, and if other eyes peered too closely, he drew the 
curtain before his masterpiece. Sometimes he was 
sombre and thoughtful in the midst of society, for he was 
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thinking of Faust : sometimes a king came to see him, 
and he left royalty with pleasure, to return to Faust" 

When we have learned Gk>ethe's plan, we also per- 
ceive the great difficulties connected with its execution. 
We mfi^y regret that portions of the work were so long 
delayed, but we are very grateful that it was not allowed 
to rem^nja fragment The Second Part is only obscure 
in some, of its details : one clear and easily-traced 
design mns through it, and the close is a solution of 
that wHii&k is unsolved in the First Part I shall there- 
fore coiffiider both as one connected work, which was 
Goethe's intention, although neither the publishers, the 
critics nor the translators pay much regard to it I 
prefer to give a briefer review of the whole work rather 
than confint; jayself to the part which is most familiar, 
and thus oiUy imperfectly explain its meaning. 

The Legend of Dr. Faustus first took a form in the 
sixteenth century, while the belief in witchcraft and 
diabolical agencies was still prevalent among the peo- 
ple. The earliest edition of the story, upon which all 
later variations were based, appeared in 1587, and an 
English translation of it, published in 1590, furnished 
Marlow with the material for his tragedy, which was 
first acted in London, I believe, in 1593. There was an 
actual Dr. Faust, bom in 1490, who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, and is said to have been ac- 
quainted with Melanchthon. What special reasons there 
were for making him the hero of a story, cannot be 
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ascertained with any certainty; bat the charge of a 
oompaet with evil spirits ttos frequently miule against 
any mau of more than nsnal knowledge. E^n Luther 
believed in the constant activity of a personal and visi- 
ble devil, whom he ima^ued be eometimes beheld. 

The story variea in difierent veniaiiH, bot it u sob- 
stantially this : Dr. Faust haidiig aoqnixed all poadb^ 
human knowledge, and being still nDsattsfied, invokof 
Satan to grant him the farther power he deabed. 13te 
fiend appeared, and promised to servd him in all tinag* 
for four and twenty years, <hi ocmditios of reoeiTiiig his 
Boul at the end of that time. The oompaot vas made, 
and signed by Fanat with his blood. Then commenced 
for him a life of indulgence. In an hour or two he was 
transported to Italy, Egypt or Constantinople : gold, 
jewels and splendid banquets came at his call : gardens 
blossomed and trees bore fmit for him in winter, and 
no man had power to injure him. The Emperor Mau- 
milian summoned him to Insbruck, and his magic arts 
were exhibited before the Conri He brought back 
Helen of Troy from the Grecian Hades, but was himself 
taken captive by her beauty, and forced Satan to reani- 
mate her, in order that she might become his wife. 
After exhausting all forms of enjoyment, and exercising 
all powers which be desired, the term came to an end. 
Helen and her child vanished ; a storm, with terrific 
thunder and lightning, came at midnight, and in the 
morning only a few fragments of Faust's body, torn and 
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mangled bj infernal claws, were found in hia chamber. 
He had a Famvlus — a word used to signify servant and 
amanuensis — bj name Christopher Wagner, who followed 
his example, made a compact with Satan, was served by 
on evil spirit in the shape of a monkey, and finally met 
the fate of his master. 

The belief in witchcraft survived among the people 
long after law and theology had discarded it, and a 
dramatized yersion of Faust was one of the favorite plays 
given in pnppet-theatres, at fairs, or other popular fes- 
tivals. Goethe probably saw it thus acted, as a child, 
and when, after his return from Leipzig, he took up 
the study of alchemy, himself disgusted with the man- 
ner in which knowledge was then imparted, we can 
easily understand how the legend most have retnimed 
to his mind. The varioas texts of the old pnppet- 
playa, which I have read, are by no means mere dog- 
gerel : they show a good deal of dramatic power, and 
suggest, to a lively imagination, much more than they 
express. Goethe was not the only one to whom the 
idea occurred, of making a graver use of the material. 
Lessing and Muller (called " the Fainter Mailer "), each 
wrote a tragedy of Faust, withont being aware of 
Goethe's design ; and one of Lessing's friends, writing 
about the lost manuscript after his death, says that 
Ijessing's Faost was written at a time when in every 
quarter of Germany a " Fanst " was either published or 
announced. In fact, daring the sixty-one years when 
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Goethe wa43 occupied with his work, upwards of twenlf*^ 
nine dramajs or poems on the snbjeei; of FaiQst» bjrotiie^ 
authors, were published in Gexmany. There most haiNi 
been something in the inielleotoal afanospheie cf tiie 
day — some general cravii^ Icir power, some disssiisho- 
tion with the conditions wM|b, which made the legend 
attractive. Ooethe took it up, like so many oUieni ; 
but he alone saw the ijrpioal, nnirezsal element hidden 
in it — he, alone, was able to engraft his own lii^ and 
the goyerning forces of all hnman life npoh-this w0d 
shoot of a darker age. He began io write in 177^ after 
the subject had been matoring for two or three' yeBXB 
in his brain, and by 1775 had written nearly one half of 
the First Pari It was composed very slowly, every 
line and couplet being carefully finished in his mind 
before being put upon paper. With his removal to 
Weimar, the work ceased, and the manuscript was yel- 
low with age when he took it with him to Italy. Two 
scenes were added in Bome, and in the edition of his 
works, published- in 1790, first appears: "Faust, ein 
Fragment,'^ containing not quite two-thirds of the First 
Part. Stimulated and encouraged by Schiller, he re- 
sumed the work in 1797, and completed the whole of 
the First Part, and a considerable portion of the Sec- 
ond, which belonged to his plan from the start In 
1808, the First Part, as we now possess it, was pub- 
lished ; but the Second Part, delayed by his scientific 
and Oriental studies, was suffered to wait until 1824^ 
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by whioli time Goethe was seTenty -five years old. The 
third Act, generaUy called "Die Mdlena," was pub- 
lished aa a fragment in 1827, and the interest and the 
coriosity which it excited encour^ed Goethe, in spite 
of his ^e, to work out the whole of his grand design. 
In August, 1831, the Second t'art was finished, but it 
was not given to the world until after his death. 

There is no doubt that the loss of Schiller, the battle 
of Jena, and the political conrulsions which disturbed 
Germany for tea years thereafter, prerented him from 
undertaking the Second Part while its plan was fresh 
and his faculties were in their prime of vigor. We can- 
not but feel that a great deal was lost by the delay ; 
yet, on the other hand, we most admit that no other test 
could have so splendidly proved the yonth and the 
vitality of his genius. Three predominant elements 
are united in the work, and, while they are generally 
blended together in harmony, we are sometimes obliged 
to consider them separately. First, there is that broad, 
all-compreheDsive presentation of the life of man which, 
at some point or other, touches the experiences of all 
men — including, moreover, the problem of Good and 
Evil, simply stated and sublimely solved. Secondly, 
there is a reflection throughout, of Goethe's own life, — 
of the phases of passion and thought, through which he 
passed, of his own faith and doubt, his position in and 
towards the world. Lastly, there is, especially in the 
Second Fart, matter introduced which has no direct oou- 
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nection with the plan of the work, and intetfraM with 
its natural eyolution. We can embf, m leading^ set tiiia 
la^it feature aside, and separate it from tto main dedgn 
wherever we detect it; bat we must endaaTor not to 
lose sight of the constant and intimate pvesenoe of the 
two former elementa--of Qoethe-natiue and .hiunan 
nature. Notwithstanding the breadtii, ripeness and im^ 
partial quality of (Goethe's mind, we oatoik a fleeting 
glimpse, here and there, of hia indiyidnal preaenee; 
or, it may be, that beoanae all hia file is io ciearij 

m 

known to us, we see the experience lying ha behind 
the poetry, as we cannot do in Shakespeare. 

Instead of giving you the " argument " of "JPbwf," in 
advance, let me rather commence at once with an ex- 
amination of the poem, and unfold it as we proceed. The 
Dedication, written when Qoethe was nearly fifty years 
old, breathes a subdued and tender spirit In resum- 
ing his work, so long after its first inception, he recalls 
his friends and literary associates — ^Merck, Lenz, La- 
vater, his sister Cornelia — ^nearly all of whom had 
passed from the earth. It is a sweet and solemn pre- 
lude that he sings : 



Sie bdren nicht die folgenden 

Gesftnge, 
Die Seelen, denen ich die ersten 

sang; 
Zerstoben ist das freondliclie 

Gedrftnge, 
Yerklun^n, acli I der erste Wie- 

derUang. 



They bear no longer these suc- 
ceeding measures, 

The souls, to whom my earliest 
songs I sang : 

Dispersed the friendly troop, 
with all its pleasures, 

And still, alas ! the echoes first 
that rang I 
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I bring the imknown multitude 

my treasures ; 
Their very plaudits give my 

heart a pang, 
And those beside, whose joy my 

Song so flattered, 
If still they live, wide through 

the world are scattered. 

And grasi>s me now a long-un- 
wonted yearning 

For that serene and solemn 
Spirit-Land : 

My song, to ffdnt .£olian mur- 
murs turning, 

Sways like a harp-string by the 
breezes fanned. 

I thrill and tremble ; tear on 
tear is burning. 

And the stem heart is tenderly 
unmanned : 

What I possess, I see far distant 

lying. 
And what I lost, grows real and 
undying. 

After this Dedication follows a " Prelude on the Stage " 
— a conversation between the Manager, the Poet and 
the Merry-Andrew, or Humorous person of the com- 
pany. The Manager demands something that will please 
the public, who have read so much that they have be- 
come fastidious in their tastes ; his preference would be 
a sort of literary hash, containing so many elements 
that each hearer will be certain to pick out something ap- 
propriate to himself, and all will go home pleased. The 
Merry-Andrew insists that there must be plenty of fun 



Mein Lied ertCnt der unbe- 

kannten Menge, 
Ihr Beifall selbst macht meinem 

Herzen bang ; 
Und was sich sonst an meinem 

Lied erf reuet, 
Wenn es noch lebt, irrt in der 

Welt zerstreuet. 

Und mich ergreift ein Iftngst 

entwChntes Sehnen 
Nach jenem stillea, emsten 

Geisterreich ; 
Es schwebet nun in unbe- 

stimmten T6nen 
Mein lispelnd Lied, der .Sols- 

harfe gleich ; 
Ein Schauer fasst mich, Thrftne 

folgt den Thranen, 
Das strenge Herz, es f ilhlt sich 

mUd und weich ; 
Was ich besitze, seh' ich wie im 

Weiten, 
Und was verschwand, wird mir 

zu Wirklichkeiten. 
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and folly in tlie piece ; while the Poet vainly protests 
against such a clebasement of his art, and finally ex- 
claims to the Manner : " Go, find yourself a more 
obedient slave ! " The Merry-Andrew answers him with 
ridicule, and gives his idea of what the wtM-ld should bSi 
in the following words : 



In 'butitan Btldero wenig Ela7' la motlej pletoKii little light, 
licit, 

FOnkchea Much error, and of truth ft gUm> 
nMrlDg Bdts, 



Tiel Irrthnm nnd 

W^rbeit, d 

Bowirdderbeate Tianb gehnml, nnu 



The Manager then puts an end to the discussion by 
commanding that the work shall be commenced at 
once. He shows his sordid bosiness nature, his atter 
ignorance of the poetic character, by saying : 

Wuliilftea, vielvonStinunang What need to talk of Ituplra- 

ledpn I UoD T 

Deni Zaudemden eiBOhetnt tie Til no compaoioa of DeUf. 

Qebt iliT eneb dnmkl f Qr Poeten, If Poetry be jooi vocathHi, 
80 komiuMidlrt die Poesie. Let Poetry joar .will obey t 

He offers all the properties of his theatre — ^beasta, 
birds, Btin, stars, fire and water, and closes the scene by 
declaring that if they are properly used, 

SoscbreltetindemengenBretteT- Thns, In onr booth's oontneted 

bans sphere, 

DeogSDHDErdaderSchOpfang The circle of creation will ^ 

ana pear. 
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Und wandelt, mit bedficlit'ger And move, as we deliberately 

Schnelle, impel, 

Yom Hlmmel durch die Welt znr From Heaven, across the World, 

HdUe ! to Hell 1 



To this introduction succeeds a "Prologue in Heayen," 
imitated from the commencement of the Book of Job. 
The Prologue begins with a chant of the Archangels, 
which is so grand that I must quote it entire : 



Rafhasl. 



Die Sonne t^nt nach alter Weise 
In Bmdersplifiren Wettgesang, 

Und ilire vorgescbriebne Reise 

VoUendet sie mit Donnergang. 

Ilir Anblick giebt den Engeln 

Stfirke, 
Wenn Keiner sie ergrOnden 

mag; 
Die unbegreiflicb bohen Werke 

Sind berrlicb, wie am ersten 
Tag. 



The san-orb sings, in emulation, 
'Mid brother-spheres, his ancient 

round: 
HLs path predestined through 

Creation 
He ends with step of thunder- 
sound. 
The angels from his visage 

splendid 
Draw power, whose measure 

none can say ; 
The lofty works, uncompre- 

hended, 
Are bright as on the earliest 

day. 



Gabbiel. 

Und schnell nnd unbegreiflicb And swift, and swift beyond 

schnelle conceiying, 

Dreht sich umher der Erde The splendor of the world goes 

Pracht ; round, 

Es wechselt Paradieses-Helle Day's Eden-brightness still re- 

lieving 
Mittiefer, schauervoller Nacht ; The awful night's intense pro- 
found : 
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Eb adiBTiintdiu Meer In breiten The oceim-tides 

Flnesen breaking. 

Am tiefenGrnndderPelseiiBaf, Ag^nst Ihe rocka' deep I 

Und Fels nnd Meer wbd forl^ And both, the spberie racr f 

liseeD taking, 

In ewig ecbnellem Spliareolauf. Eternal, swift, 
whirled I 



HlOBABL. 



. abroad an 



Und BtOrme bramea am die And rival et 

Wotte. surging 

Vom Meer aufs Land, Tom Land From eea to land, from land l^-H 

aufs Meer, sea. 

Und Ulden wnthend due Ertte A eludn of deapcit aeOoa ta|(- 

tag 

Dertiefst«n Wirkuig itagB nm- Bonnd all, in wrathfol enargy. 

Da Sammt etn blltzeodea Ter- Theni flames a desolatioii, blaa- 

heeren tag 

Dem Pfade Tor des Donner- Before the Thonder's CTaahlng 

schUgB ; way : 

Doeh deine Botea, Eerr, ver- Yet, Lord, Thy meaaengen are 

ehren pral^ag 

Daa Banfte Waudeta ddaes The gentle moTement of Thy 

Tags. Day. 



Thb Thbke. 
Dei Anblick glebt den Engeta Thongh Htill by them nnocaii- 

Stlrke, piehended, 

Da Eetaer dich ergrttaden mag. From theoe the angela draw 

their power, 
Und alls detae hohen Werke And all Tby worka, eabllme and 

splendid, 
Snd herrlich, wie am ersten Are bright as ta Creation'a 
Tag. honr. 

Hephistopheles then steps forward, and in a brutal, 
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sneering speech, giyes his opinion of the human race. 
The Lord asks him if he knows his servant, Fanst. 
Thereupon Mephistopheles offers to bet that he 
will win Faust's soul if permission be granted. The 
Lord answers that he is free to try : that man errs as 
long as he strives and aspires; but He tells Mephis- 
topheles, in advance, that in the end he will stand 
ashamed, to see that a good man, through all the ob- 
scurity of his natural impulses, still in his heart has an 
instinct of the one true way. Mephistopheles, how- 
ever, accepts without the least fear that he shall fail 
The words which Goethe puts into the mouth of the 
Lord intimate that Evil is a necessary part of the cre- 
ative plan. 



Des Menschen Th&tigkeit kann 

allzuleiclit erachlaffen, 
Er liebt sich bald die anbedingte 

Rah; 
Dmm geb' icb gem ibm den Ge- 

sellen za, 
Der relzt und wirkt and moss, 

als Teafel, scbaffen. 



Man's active nature, flagging, 

seeks too soon the level ; 
Unqualified repose be learns to 

crave; 
Whence, willingly, the comrade 

him I gave. 
Who works, excites, and most 

create, as Devil. 



The " Prelude on the Stage " presents, in sharp satir- 
ical outlines, the relation of the poet to his own time. 
It shows that Goethe expected no popularity for his 
work — ^nay, no intelligent comprehension of its mean- 
ing. It must be read as a piece of defiant irony. The 
"Prologue in Heaven" indicates the grand ethical idea 
underlying the whole poem. Only the form is taken 
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from Job : the problem Ib staled in difibrrat ienui» laid 
worked out througli an entizely new and original pcM» 
entation of the life of man. Bat the manner in iriiicli 
Goethe has done this eannot poaaibly be nndezc^ood 
without reading the Seoond Pari 

We now reach the first scene of fhe tcagec^. B is 
night, and Faust, in an old Goihio cfaamb^, begjns liis 
soliloquy. He has studied Philosopliy, jraruqurlidenoe^ 
Medicine and Theology, and finds himself no wMt ike 
wiser than before. His dreary eondnsion is, thai a0ikH» 
ing can be known. Then, too^ he has lacked in oblaajfr* 
ing worldly fortune : he has neither lands nor gold, 
honor nor consideration among men. As a last experi- 
ment he has turned to Magic, hoping that he may de- 
tect the secret forces of nature, the undiscovered germs 
of aU power, and rummage no more among empty 
words. A sense of the free delight of physical life, 
which he has so long given up for the sake of study, 
comes over him ; he longs to leave his smoky den, his 
jars and skeletons, and live the life of the body in the 
open air. In this soliloquy we find not only the early 
experience of Goethe, but the early conflict between the 
physical and the intellectual natures of all men. 

Faust contemplates the cabalistic sign of the Earth- 
Spirit, and then invokes its appearance. The Spirit 
is revealed in a ruddy flame, but Faust turns away 
his head, unable to endure the vision. The Spirit 
says: 
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In Lebensflutlien, im Tliaten- 

stnrm 
Wall' Jch anf und ab, 
Webe bin und her 1 
Geburt und Grab, 
£in ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechselnd Weben 
Ein gldbend Leben, 
So scbafT ich am sausenden 

WebstuhlderZeit 
Und wirke der Gottbeit leben- 

diges Elleid. 



In the tides of Life, in Action's 

storm, 
A fluctuant wave, 
A shuttle free, 
Birth and the Grave, 
An eternal sea, 
A weaving, flowing 
Life, all^lowing ; 
Thus at Time*8 humming loom 

'tis my hand prepares 
The garment of Life which 

the Deity wears 1 



There is a profound meaning in the words with which 
the Spirit disappears : 

Du gleichst dem Geist, den du Thou 'rt like the Spirit which 

begreifst, thou comprehendest, 

Kicht mir I Not me 1 



Faust is now interrupted by the entrance of Wagner, 
his Famulus, who represents the ordinary, mechanical 
man, without a spark of original thought, and whom all 
the education in the world only turns into a shallow 
pedani The German critics consider him as the type 
of a Phtlister — a term which they apply to the large 
class of half-stupid, commonplace, conventional indi- 
viduals who enter lai^ely into all society. Wagner's 
remarks only increase Faust's disgust and impatience. 
After the former's departure, Faust resumes the solilo- 
quy, finds every view of life discouraging, every prospect 
of attaining satisfactory knowledge hopeless, and is 
gradually led from one morbid impulse to another, until 
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he settles on the thonglit of suicide. The oondusion of 
the scene is so remarkable that I most give it entire : 



Nun komm henib, kiystallne 
reine Schale 1 

Hevor aus deinem idten Fatter- 
ale, 

An die ich vlele Jahre nicht ge- 
dacht ! 

Du glftnztest bei der V&terFrea- 
denfeste, 

Erheitertest die emsten GIste, 

Wenn einer dicli dem aodem 

zugebracbt. 
Der vielcn Bllder kdnstiicb 

reicbe Pracbt, 
Des Trinker's Pflicbt, sie reim- 

weis zu erkb'iren, 
Anf Einen Zug dieHOhlung aus- 

zulceren, 
Erinnert micb an mancbe Ju- 

gendnacht. 
Icb werde jetzt dicb keinem 

Nachbar reicben, 
Icb werde meinen Witz an dei- 

ner Kunst nicbt zeigen ; 
Ker ist ein Saft, der eilig trunk- 
en macbt. 
Mit brauncr Flutb erfQUt er 

deine Hdble. 
Den icb bereitet, den icb wable, 

Der letzte Trunk sei nun, mit 

ganzer Seele, 
Als festlicb bober Gruss, dem 

Moigen zugebracbt. 



And now come down, thon enp 

of ciystal clearest, 
Fresb from tbine ancient oorer 

tbou appearest, 
80 many years foigotten to my 

thought 1 
Thou shon'st at old ancestral 

banquets cheery. 
The solemn guests thou madest 

meny. 
When one thy wassail to the 

other brought. 
The rich and skilful figures o'er 

thee wrought. 
The drinker's duty, rbyme-wise 

to explain tbcm. 
Or in one breath below the 

mark to drain tbem. 
From many a night of youth my 

memory caught. 
Now to a neighbor shall I pass 

thee never. 
Nor on thy curious art to test 

my wit endeavor : 
Here is a juice whence sleep is 

swiftly bom. 
It fills with browner fiood thy 

crystal hollow ; 
I chose, prepared it : thus I fol- 
low, — 
With all my soul the final drink 

I swallow, 
A solemn festal cup, a greeting 

to the mom I 
[He sets ths goblet to Mb mouth,] 



{Chime of bells and choral song.) 
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Chobds or Ajuqklb. 
Christ lat erstanden I Christ is ftrisen I 

Freade detu Bt«rbUcheii, Joj to the Mortal One, 

Den die TerderbUchea, Whom the immerited, 

SchlpichpTideD, erblicben Clinging, inherited 

UBngel amwanden. Needs did ImpiisoD. 



FAon. 



Welch tiefes SommeD, welch 

eio heller Ton 
Seht mit Oevntlt das Qlas von 

mcinem Mnnds T 
TerkOndiget ihr dumpf en Glock- 

Des Osterfestes erate Feler- 

etande! 
Hit Chore, ringt ibr scbon den 

trOstllchen Gesang, 
Dei eioBt nm Grabee Nacht Ton 

Engelalippen klang. 



Qewissheit elnem nenen Bonds ! Sang, 



What hollow hnmming, what a 
sharp, clear stroke, 

Drives from mj lip the goblet's, 
at their meeting T 

AnnoDnce the booming bells al- 
ready woke 

The firat glad hoar of Easter's 
festal greeting T 

Te choirs, hare je begun the 
sweet, consoling chaut. 

Which, through the night of 
Death, the aogela mlnls- 
trant 

ew Covenant re- 
peating T 



Chobub or WouEs. 



Mit Speierelen 
Hatten wlr ihn gepflegt, 
Wir, seine Treuen, 
Hatten ihn hingelegt ; 
TOeher und Binden 
Beintich umwanden wlr, 
Ach I and wir findeu 
Christ nicbt mehr hler. 



Christ ist erstanden I 
Selig der Liebende, 
Der die betrQbende, 
Heilsam und Qbende 
PriUuDg bestanden. 



With spices and precions 
Balm we arrayed him ; 
Faithful and grai^ons. 
We tenderljr laid him : 
Linen to bind him 
Cleanlilj wound we : 
Ah t when we would find him, 
Christ no more found we I 

Chobub or Ahoels. 

Christ is ascended t 
BIIbs hath Invested him,— 
Woes that molested him. 
Trials that tested him. 
Gloriously ended t 



11 



■ >l 



« 



1 1'l 




-Mciischfii siiul. 
Die Botscliaft lir,r' icli wulil, al- 
leiii mir lelilt der Glaube ; 
Das Wunder ist des Glaubens 

liebstes Kind. 
Zu jenen Sphfiren wa^ ich nicht 

2u streben, 
Woher die hoi Je Nachricht tOnt ; 

Und doch, an diesen Klang von 

Jugend auf gew6hnt, 
Ruft er auch jetzt zurQck mich 

in das Leben. 
Sonst stOrzte sich der Himmels- 

liebe Kuss 
Auf mich herab in ernster Sab- 

bathstille ; 
Da klang so ahnungsvoU des 

Glockentones Faile, 

Und ein Gebet war brttnstiger 

Genuss ; 
Ein unbegreiflich holdes Sehnen 

Trieb mich, darch Wald und 
Wiesen hinzugehen, 
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EriDnenuiK hUt micli unn, mit And Memory holds me now, with 

kindlichem OefQhle, childiah feeling, 

Tom letzten, ematen Schiltt Bock from the lut, the Bolemn 

xaraok. way. 

OtSnetfort. lhrBtlfisenRiiiimel»- Sound on, yehynuis of Heaven, 

lieder [ bo sweet uid mild t 

Die ThrSne qaillt, die Erde hat Uy teen ^eh forth : the Eartli 

mid) wieder I tokea back het child I 



Chobob 
Hat der Begrabene 
Bchon aleh oach oben, 
Lebend Erhabene, 
Herrlich erhoben ; 
let er In Werdelnat 
Bchaflender Frende noh ; 
Ach 1 ao der Erde Bnut, 
Sind wtr zum Leide da. 
Liees er die Seinen 
Bchmachtend ans hier surttck, 
Ach, wir beweinen, 
Meister, deia GlQck I 



OF DlBCIPLES. 

Has He, Tiotorionsly, 
Bnrat from the vaulted 
GraTe, and ail-gloriously 
Now sita exalted t 
Is He, In glow of birth, 
Baptnre creative nearT 
Ah 1 to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here. 
We, his aspiring 
FoUowers, Him we mise ; 
Weeping, desiring. 
Master, Thy bUss I 



Chobitb of Abqeia 



Christ 1st erstanden 

Aua dor Verwesnng Schooss. 
ReiBset von Banden 
Preudig each Iob 1 
Thfitig ihn preiaenden, 
Liebe bewelseuden, 
BrQderlich speisenden, 
Predigend reUenden, 
Wonne verh^ssenden 
Each let der Mdstei nah, 
Ench ist er da I 



Christ is arisen. 
Out of Corruption's womb ; 
Burst ye the prison. 
Break from yoar gloom t 
Praising and pleading him. 
Lovingly needing him. 
Brotherly feeding hlra, 
Preaching and speeding him, 
Blesring, succeeding Him, 
Thus Is the Master near,— 
Thos is He here 1 



TLe Becond scene is before the city gate, od the 
Easter holiday. Citizens, Btndents, servant girls, beg- 
gars and soldiers make their appearance. Each one 
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speaks in his or her character, and the result is a mot- 
ley, animated picture of life. Fanst passes through the 
crowd, feeling his desire renewed to be simply a man 
among men. Accompanied by Wagner, he walks onward 
to the crest of a neighboring hill, where the sight of 
sunset calls forth a passage so grand and impassioned, 
that it is hard for me to resist the temptation of quoting 
it But I dare not pause too often by the way. 

As the dusk begincT to gather, they notice a black dog^ 
running around them in circles, gradually drawing 
nearer. Wagner thinks it is only a stray poodle who is 
hunting his master, but Faust imagines that a trail of fire 
follows the animal He returns to his quarters, taking 
the dog with him. The Third and the Fourth scenes 
are in Faust's study. He begins to translate the first 
chapter of John, while the dog lies on a cushion behind 
the stove. But he growls and barks fearfully, at each 
repetition of the text Faust suspects the presence of 
an evil spirit in the beast, and proceeds to exorcise it 
by the usual formula of magic. The spell at last is dis- 
solved, and Mephistopheles steps forth, in the costume 
of a traveling scholar. In answer to Faust's questions, 
he declares himself to be 

Part of tliat Power, not understood, 
Wliich always wills the Bad, and always works the Good ; 

and again, he says : 

I am the Spirit that Denies 1 
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explaining that his proper element is Evil, in all its 
forms. This is the part which he plays throughout the 
whole poem. He is not Satan, bnt an intellectual Devil 
who works by always presenting the opposite of Good. 
He argues rather than directly tempts, and assures his 
power over Faust by trains of reasoning which the lat- 
ter cannot answer, because they are the echoes of his 
own doubts. Mephistopheles is one of the most re- 
markable creations in literature. His cunning, his 
subtlety, his scorching ridicule and savage cynicism 
form a compound which is only a little more than 
human, and is not completely infernal He is the echo 
of all the reckless and defiant unbelief of the whole 
human race : in him are concentrated their rebellious 
impulses, their indulgence, their negation of Virtue, 
Love and Faith, and herein lies the secret of his 
power. To look upon him as a conventional devil 
would lead you to misunderstand him entirely. Like 
the very qualities of human nature which he repre- 
sents, he '' always tmUs the Bad, and always tvorks the 
Good," — that is, in spite of himself. 

Mephistopheles lulls Faust into slumber by the song 
of his attendant spirits — a wild, almost unearthly chant 
which hints at the delight of the senses, without ex- 
pressing any intelligible thought. He returns next 
day, and so plays upon Faust's impatient, despairing 
mood, that the latter curses everything in which he 
had formerly believed, and at last — satisfied that all 
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forms of happiness haye become impoBsible to Ium««-^ 

iexclaims : 



Werd' icli bemhigt Je micli auf 

ein Fanlbett legen, 
So sei es gleicli am micb geQum. I 
Eaniist da mich schmidcheliid 

je belilgea, 
Dass icli mir selbst gef alien mag, 

Eannst da micli mit QenuflBbe- 

trOgen : 
Das sei f Or tnlcli der letite Tag I 
Die Wette biet' ich t 



When on an idler's bed I siieteh. 

myself in qniei, 
Thezelet» si onoe, mj xeooid end 1 
Ganst thou with lying flattevx 

rule me. 
Until, self-pleased, myself I 



Oanst then with xich enjoyment 

fool me. 
Let that day be the last for me t 
The bet I offer. 



Mephistopiibles. 



Top! 



Done I 



Faust. 
Und Schlag aof 



And heartily ! 



Schlag! 
Werd 'ich zam Aagenblicke sa- When thas I hail the Moment 



gen : 



flying : 



Verweile doch ! da hist so "Ah, still delay — ^thoa art so 



schOn ! 



fair! 



>» 



Dann magst da mich in Fesseln Then bind me in thy bonds nn- 

schlagen, dying, 

Dann will ich gem zu Qninde My final rain then declare ! 

gehn ! 

Dann mag die Todtenglocke Then let the death-bell chime 



schallen, 



the token, 



DannbistdudeinesDienstesfrei, Then art thoa from thy service 

free ! 
Die Uhr mag stehn, dor Zeiger The clock may stop, the hand be 



fallen, 



broken, 



Es sei die Zeit f tlr mich vorbei I Then Time be finished unto me ! 



This is the compact : and I beg you to remember 
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the words which will give Mephistopheles power over 
Faust. He must experience a sense of happiness so 
pure and complete that he shall say to the passing mo- 
ment : " Ah, still delay — thou art so fair ! " Observe 
the nature of the problem : through perfect happiness 
he will lose his soul; yet how shall Mephistopheles 
evolve happiness from Evil ? Either way there seems 
to be a paradox — a moral contradiction — and the solu- 
tion of this riddle is the basis upon which both parts of 
the poem rests. 
Faust exclaims, after the compact is made : 



St&rzen wir uns in das Baus- 

chen der Zeit, 
Ins Rollen der Begebenheit 1 

Da mag denn Schmerz nnd Qe- 

nuss, 
Gelingen und Verdmss 
Mit einander wechseln, wie es 

kann ; 
Nur rastlos bethfitigt sicli der 

Mann. 



Plunge we in Time's tumultuous 
dance. 

In the rush and roll of Circum- 
stance I 

Then may delight and distress, 

And worry and success, 
Alternately follow, as best they 

can : 
Bestless activity proves the man ! 



While Faust retires to prepare for his new life in the 
world, a student calls. Mephistopheles puts on Faust's 
cap and mantle, passes himself off for the learned Pro- 
fessor, and takes the opportunity to give his views upon 
logic, law, theology and medicine. His remarks are so 
shrewd and his satire so keen that the student is pro- 
foundly impressed, and at the close of the interview 
(like many another student nowadays) requests an 
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autograph in Ids album. This scene is a mastezpieoe 
of irony. 

Goethe called the scene in the witches' kitchen a piece 
of '^ dramatic nonsense." Faust, looking in the witches' 
mirror, perceives the form of Margaret, which at once 
takes possession of his fancy. The witch gives him a 
magic potion to drink, which repairs the waste of his 
body in studies, and restores his youthful vigor. Then 
follow those simple, exquisite scenes in which Margaret 
is the heroine. Faust first sees her returning from con- 
fession, when she repulses his proffered escort. By 
the aid of Mephistopheles and an old neighbor named 
Martha, he obtains an interview in the garden, and soon 
succeeds in inspiring a return of his love. Margaret's 
perfect innocence and her simple trust in him awaken 
his sense of remorse. The latent good in his nature 
drives him from her, lest he should become the instru- 
ment of her ruin ; but Mephistopheles, by painting her 
loneliness and yearning for the absent lover, brings him 
back again. Then follows the celebrated scene, wherein 
Faust gives his confession of faith, in answer to Mar- 
garet's doubts, and from this point the tragic portion of 
the story begins. Margaret's prayer to the Virgin is 
the passionate appeal of a loving and suffering heart. 
If ever tears were expressed in words, it is in those 
marvellous stanzas. It is remarkable that, although 
Margaret is a simple, ignorant girl, accustomed to hard 
work and no sentiment — although she is vain, and im- 
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prudent, and yields to her fate from the first, withoat 
making the least resistance, no imaginary woman in all 
literature — not even Imogen, Cordelia or Ophelia — 
excites so tender a sympathy in the reader. The 
conception of her character is not only original bnt 
daring. She is, simply, a woman, as innocent in her 
ignorance as Eve in Eden. Sin, crime and madness 
visit her, bnt we feel that she is their helpless victim, 
and that the original purity of her nature can take 
no permanent stain. 

The tn^cal events thicken. Margaret's mother never 
awakes from a sleeping potion, administered withoat 
evil intent: her brother, Yslentin, attacks Faust in the 
street, and is slain by him. Faust and Mephistopheles 
fly from the city, and she is left alone. She goes to the 
Cathedral, to seek solace in the religious services, but 
the Evil Spirit pursues her there. 

Then follows the Carnival of the Witches, among the 
Hartz Mountains, on the "Walpurgis-Night, which is 
the First of May. With the opening lines we begin to 
breathe a supernatural, almost a diabolical atmosphere. 
All is weird, strange and ghostly. Will-o'-the-wisps 
dance along the path ; a tempest rushes down the 
gorges, tearing up the trees by the roots ; showers of 
sparks fly through the air, and the red moon hangs 
low on the borders of the sky. The witch scenes in 
Macbeth are ghastly enough, but they have not the 
lurid, unearthly atmosphere of the Walpurgis-Night. 
16 
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As we move along with the fitful dance or stormy sweep 
of the rhythm, we feel a creeping of the nerves, as if 
in the presence of powers brought from another and 
darker world. Mephistopheles here again reveals his 
true character, but he cannot persuade Faust to take 
part in the revels. Faust's thoughts are with Margaret, 
and he sees her at last, as a phantom, wherein her fate 
is revealed to him. It is difficult for me to refrain 
from quoting portions of the Walpurgis-Night ; but I 
am forced to do ii 

The Intermezzo (or interlude), called "Oberon and 
Titania's Golden Wedding," which follows, has really 
nothing to do with "i^awsf." Goethe wrote it as a 
series of " Xenien,^' in another form, and sent it to 
Schiller for publication in "The Hours." Schiller, 
however, judged it best not to revive the excitement, 
which was beginning to subside, and returned it to 
Goethe, suggesting that he might use it in some other 
way : thus it came to be interpolated into " Fausty It 
is a collection of very short, sharp stanzas, which snap 
and sting like a whip-lash, describing Goethe's literary 
enemies under names which allow the real persons to 
be guessed. 

Returning to the tragedy, we next encounter Faust 
in a state bordering upon madness. He has learned 
that Margaret is imprisoned and condemned to death 
for infanticide. His remorse and passion are so fran- 
tically expressed, tliat Mephistopheles, De^vdl as he is. 
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begins to be frightened. He consents to carry Faust 
to Margaret's dungeon, and give Ids assistance in car- 
rying her off. 

One more scene concludes the First Part — the inter- 
view between Margaret and Faust in the dungeon. It 
is heart-rending in its tragic power. Margaret, ren- 
dered insane by her misery — and we are given to un- 
derstand that the crime for which she is condemned 
was Insanely committed — does not recognize her lover. 
She takes Faust to be the jailer, and pleads piteously 
for her life. At last she begins to remember, but 
dimly and incoherently : she takes no notice of Faust's 
agonizing efforts to persuade her to fly with him. I will 
quote the last half of the scene : 

Maboabet. 



Meine Mutter hab' icli umge- 

bracht, 
Mein Kind hab' ich ertr&nkt. 

War cs nicbt dir and mir ge- 
scbenkt ? 



My mother bave I pat to deatb ; 

I've drowned tbe babj bom to 

tbee. 
Was it not given to tbee and 

me? 



Dir aucb — Da bist's ! icb glaab' Tbee, too I — 'Tis tboa I It scarce- 



es kaom. 



ly trae doth seem — 



Qieb deine Hand I £s ist kein Give me tby band I 'Tis not a 



Traam I 



dream I 



Deine liebeHand ! — Acb, abersie Tbj dear, dear band I — Bat, ab, 



ist feucbt I 



His wet I 



Wiscbesieabl Wie micb dfiacbt, Wby, wipe it off I Metbinks 

tbat yet 
Ist Blut dran. Tbere's blood tbereon. 

Acb Gott I Was bast da getban 1 Ab, God ! wbat bast tboa done? 
Stecke den Degen ein, Nay, sbeatbe tby sword at last I 

Icb bitte dicb drum I Do not affray me I 
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Faubt. 

Lass das Yergangne Teigaiig«Q 0» left the past be ptst 1 

sein I 
I>u bringst mich urn. Thy woids will alaj me I 



Maboibet. 



Nein, du mtisst Hbrig bleiben ! 
Ich will dir die Qrftber be- 

schreiben, 
Ffir die musst da sorgen 
Gleich morgen ; 
Der Matter den besten Plats ge- 

ben, 
Meinen Brader sogleich dame- 
ben, 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit* I 
Nur nicht gar zu weit I 
Und das Kleine mir an die rechte 

Brast. 
Niemand wird sonst bei mir 

liegen 1 
Mich an deine Seite za schmie- 

gen, 
Das war ein sflsses, ein holdes 

GlUclc I 
Aber es will mir nicht mehr ge- 

lingen : 
Mir ist's als mCLsst' ich mich za 

dir zwingen, 
Als stiessest du mich von dir za- 

rQck ; 
Und doch bist du's and blickst 

so gat, so f romm. 



No, no ! Thou miiflt oatUTena, 
Now 111 tell thee the giayes to 

give us : 
Thoa most begin to-morrow 
The work of sorrow 1 
The best place give to mj 

mother, 
Then close at her side my 

brother. 
And me a little away. 
Bat not too very far, I pray I 
And here, on my right breast, 

my baby lay. 
Nobody else will lie beside me 1 — 

Ah, within thine arms to hide 
me. 

That was a sweet and a graciooa 
bliss. 

Bat no more, no more can I at- 
tain it. 

1 woald force myself on thee 
and constrain it. 

And it seems thoa repellest my 
kiss : 

And yet 'tis thoa, so good, so 
kind to see I 



Faust. 

Fiihlst da, dass ich es bin, so If thoa feel'st it is I, then come 
komm' I with me I 
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DahinatLS? 



Ins Freie. 



Maboabet. 

Out yonder ? 

Faust. 

To freedom. 

Mabgabbt. 



If tlie grave is there. 
Death lying in wait, then come I 



lat das Grab draoss' ? 
Lauert der Tod, so komm' 1 
Von hier ins ewige Ruhebetf Prom here to eternal rest : 
Und weiter keinen Schritt ; — No further step — no, no ! 

Du gehst nun fort? O Hcinrich, 
kOnnt' ich mit 1 



Thou goest away 1 O Henry, if 
I could go 1 



Faust. 

I>u kannst 1 So wolle nur 1 Die Thou canst I Just will it I Open 
ThtLr steht offen. stands the door. 

Maboabbt. 



Ich darf nicht fort ; f CLr mich ist 

nichts zu hoffen. 
Was hilft es fliehn ? Sie lauem 

doch mir auf . 
Es ist so elend, betteln zu 

mflssen, 
Und noch dazu mit bOsem Ge- 

wissen! 
Es ist so elend in der Fremde 

schweifen, 
Und sie werden mich doch 

ergreif en 1 



I dare not go : there's no hope 

any more. 
Why should I fly ? They'll still 

my steps waylay 1 
It is so wretched, forced to beg 

my living. 
And a bad conscience sharper 

misery giving I 
It is so wretched, to be strange, 

forsaken. 
And rd still be followed and 

taken I 



Ich bleibe bei dir. 



Geschwind I Geschwind ! 
Rette dein annes Kind I 



Faust. 

ril stay with thee. 

Maboabet. 

Be quick ! Be quick I 
Save thy perishing child I 
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Fort I Immer den Weg 

Am Bach hinaof, 

Uber den Steg, 

In den Wald l^nein 

Links, wo die Planke steht, 

Im Teicli. 

Fass' es nur gleicb. I 
Es will sich heben, 
Es zappclt noch 1 
Rette 1 Rette 1 



Away 1 Follow the ridge 

Up by tlie brook. 

Over the bridge. 

Into the wood. 

To the left, where the plank is 

placed 
In the pool 1 
Seize it in haste 1 
lis trying to rise, 
Tis straggling still I 
Save it I Save it 1 



Faubt. 



Besinne dich doch ! Beoall thy wandering will I 

Nur Eincn Schritt, so bist dn One step, and thou art free at 
f rei I last I 

Margaret. 

Waren wir nur den Berg vorbei I If the mountain we had only 

passed I 
Da sitzt meine Mutter auf elnem There sits my mother upon a 



Stein, 



stone, — 



Es fasst mich kalt bcim Schopfe ! I feel an icy shiver I 



Da sitzt meine Mutter auf einem 

Stein 
Und wackelt mit dem Kopfe ; 
Sie winkt nicht, sie nickt nicht, 

der Kopf ist ihr schwer ; 



There sits my mother upon a 

stone. 
And her head is wa^rging ever. 
She beckons, she nods not, her 

heavy head falls o'er ; 



Sie Bchlief so lange, sie wacht She slept so long that she wakes 



nicht mehr. 
Sie schliuf, damit wir uns freu 

ten. 
Es waren glficklicho Zeitcn 1 



no more. 

She slept, while we were caress- 
ing : 

Ah, those were the days of bless- 
ing I 
FArsT. 



Illlft hier kein Flehen, hilft kein Here words and prayers are 

Sageu ; nothing worth ; 

So wag' ich's, dich hinweg zu I'll venture, then, to bear thee 

tragen. forth. 
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Mabqabbt. 

Lass mScli I NeSn, ich leide No— ]et me go I I'll suffer no 

keine Gewalt I force 1 

Fasse mich nicht so mGrdeiiscli Grasp me not so murderously ! 

ani 

Sonst hab' ich dir ja Alles zn I've done, else, all things for the 

LieV gethan. love of thee. 

Faubt. 

Der Tag grant 1 Liebchen I Lieb- The day dawns : Dearest I Dear- 
chen ! est 1 



Mabgabet. 



Tag ! Ja, es wird Tag I der letzte 

Tag dringt herein I 
Mein Hochzeittag sollt' es sein f 
Sag' Niemand, dass da schon bei 

Gretchen warst 
Weh meinem Kranze ! 

Es ist eben geschehn I 

Wir werden uns wiedersehn ; 

Aber nicht beim Tanze. 

Die Menge dr&ngt sich, man hdrt 

sie nicht. 
Der Platz, die Gassen 
Kdnnen sie nicht fassen. 
Die Glocke ruft, das Stftbchen 

bricht. 
Wie sie mich binden and packen ! 

Zam Blatstahl bin ich schon 

entrClckt. 
Schon zackt nach jedem Nacken 

Die SchErfe, die nach meinem 

zUckt. 
Stamm liegt die Welt wie das 

Grab I 



Day? Yes, the day comes, — the 
last day breaks for me I 

My wedding-day it was to be I 

Tell no one thoa hast been with 
Margaret ! 

Woe for my garland I The 
chances 

Are over — 'tis all in vain ! 

We shall meet once again, 

But not at the dances ! 

The crowd is thronging, no word 
is spoken : 

The square below 

And the streets overflow : 

The death-bell tolls, the wand is 
broken. 

I am seized, and bound, and de- 
livered — 

Shoved to the block — ^theygive 
the sign I 

Now over each neck has quiv- 
ered 

The blade that is quivering over 
mine. 

Dumb lies the world like the 
grave I 
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O war* ich nie geboren I 



Faust. 

O had I ne'er been bom I 



Mephibtofhelbs (appectra atUHde). 



Auf 1 odcr ihr seid verloren. 



Off I or joa're lost ere mom. 



Unnatzes Zagen I Zaudem nnd UseleBS talking, delaying and 



Plandem ! 
Meino Pfcrde scbaudem, 
Der Morgen dummert auf. 



praying! 
My borsee are neigblng : 
The morning twilight is near. 



Maboabet. 



Was steigt aus dem Boden What rises ap from the threshold 



herauf ? 
Der I der I Schick' ihn fort I 



heref 
He I he 1 suffer him not 1 



Was will der an dem heiligen What does he want in this holy 



on? 

£r will mich ! 



spot? 
He seeks me 1 



Faust. 



Du soUst leben ! 



Thou Shalt live. 



Maboaret. 



Gericht Qottes I Dir haV ich Judgment of Qod! myself to 
mich llbergeben I thee I give. 

Mephistopheles {to Faust). 

Eomm ! Komm I Ich lasse dich Come I or Til leave her in the 
mit ihr im Stich. larch, and thee I 

Maboabet. 

Dcin bin ich, Vater I Rette Thine am I, Father 1 rescue me ! 

mich I 
Ihr Engel, ihr heiligen Schaaren, Ye angels, holy cohorts, guard 

me, 
Lagert euch umber, mich zu be- Camp around, and from evil 

wahren I ward me I 

Heinrich 1 Mir grant's vor dir. Henry I I shudder to think of 

thee. 
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MEPHI8TOFHELE8. 

Sie ist gerichtet I She is judged I 

Voice {from above). 
Ist gerettet ! She is saved I 

Mefhistopiieleb {to Faust). 

Her zu mir I Hither to me I 

{He disappears tnth Faust.) 

Voice {from within, dying away). 
Heinrich I Heinrlch I Heniy I Heniy t 



This is all of "Favst *' that is known to most readers. 
But you will notice that the evolution of the great plan 
is only commenced : the riddle has not even approached 
its explanation. Of all the usual experiences of men, 
Faust has only been drawn to love, but love so inter- 
fused with conscience and remorse, that the happy 
moment has not yet blessed him. The compact with 
Mephistopheles still holds : he has not won his wager, 
although we may guess that he thinks so. 

After the compact was made, he says to Faust, " We 
will first see the little and then the great world." 
By the " littl^ world," he means the individual expe- 
rience of the emotions and passions of human nature ; 
and this is the reason why Faust was made young again 
by the magic draught in the witches* kitchen. By the 

" great world," he means the experience of a life mov- 
16* 
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ing on a broad field of actiyitjy among men, and in sta- 
tions where its influence will be felt bj thonsands, or 
millions, of the race. In this greater world, Mephis- 
topheles has every opportunity to display his evil talent, 
and to annihilate the germs of good which baffle him in 
Faust's nature. The Second Part is therefore wholly 
different in its character. It is crowded with char- 
acters, and its events are displayed on a grand stage — 
so grand, indeed, that Goethe was forced to introduce 
the element of allegory, and make single persons typify 
whole classes of society. It requires a ripe and rather 
philosophical mind to appreciate this part properly, 
because Faust loses something of his strong human 
individuality by coming under the control of ideas 
instead of passions. He leaves behind him the expe- 
riences through which he touches the lives of all men, 
and rises to those wherein he touches only the lives of 
the men who think and aspire. 

In the opening scene we find Faust sleeping, while 
Ariel, accompanied by ^olian harps, chants the pro- 
gressive watches of the night, the restorative influences 
of Nature. This chant embodies an important feature 
of Gx)ethe's creed, which he has expressed more fully 
in other works. He believed most devoutly in pre- 
serving moral and spiritual health. If there is a moral 
wound, it must be healed, leaving perhaps a scar be- 
hind it ; but it must not be kept as an open sore. The 
chronic inflammation of remembrance and remorse must 
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be avoided. The tme atoaement for a wrong commit- 
ted does not lie in nursing the pain it leaves, but in 
restoration to cheerfulness and courage and hope, for 
the sake of others. 

Faust awakes to a scene of sunrise among the Alps, 
a piece of superb description. We learn that his nature 
is calmed and refreshed — that, forgetting his Fast, he 
is ready to face Life again with fresh course. In 
&ct, he afterwards only once refers to anything in the 
First Part 

The next scene introdacea as to the Court of the 
Emperor, who appears on his throne, surrounded by 
his ministers and lords. Mephistopheles has taken 
the place of Court FooL The various ministers make 
reports, each more discour^ng than the other. The 
treasury is empty ; the realm is lawless and disorgan- 
ized ; the knights and bnrghers are at war, and the 
allies and tributary states are anfaithfdL Money, how- 
ever, is the great need, and Mephistopheles proposes 
to supply it by digging up all the treasore buried in 
the soil since the old Boman timea The proposition 
meets with favor, bat the subject is postponed until 
after the Carnival, which is near at hand. 

This Carnival is an allegorical masquerade, repre- 
senting Society. The young of both sexes appear as 
flower-girls and gardeners. Intriguing mothers, with 
marriageable daughters ; rude, offensive natures ; social 
moontebanks, parasites, roues; the Qraces, typifying 
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refinement ; the Fates ; the Furies, emblematic of slan- 
der and malice ; Yictorjy mounted on an elephant, 
which is guided by Prudence, while Fear and Hope 
walk on either side ; a chariot driven bj a boj personi- 
fying Poetry, while Plutus sits within and Avarice 
hangs on behind — all these characters meet and mingle 
as they are found in the society of the world. The 
part of Plutus is taken by Faust, while Mephistopheles, 
true to his character of negation, wears the mask of 
Avarice. The Emperor himself appears as Pan, at- 
tended by Fauns, Satyrs, Nymphs and Gnomes. The 
form of the verse constantly varies in this scene ; it is 
full of the richest and rarest rhythmical e£fects. 

In the next scene the Emperor finds the aspect of 
affairs completely changed. The treasury is filled, the 
troops are paid, commerce flourishes, and the whole 
realm is prosperous. He learns that during the confu- 
sion of the Carnival, he has been persuaded to sign 
a document, which was really a decree for the issuing 
of paper money, redeemable in gold — aft^r the buried 
Boman treasures shall be discovered and dug up. Some 
of the features of this scene are taken from the Missis- 
sippi scheme of John Law. Goethe's first intention 
was to deal with politics instead of finance, and we 
must regret that he afterwards changed his plan. Meph- 
istopheles presents Faust to the Emperor as the orig- 
inator of the paper-money, and the latter appoints 
him, with the Chancellor, to direct the finances of the 
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realm. In this scheme, we see the e£fort of Mephis- 
topheles to initiate Faust into public life as the surest 
means to corrupt him ; but we shall soon find that the 
evil nature has made a mistake. 

/ 

The Emperor is so impressed by Faust's marvellous 
power that he desires a special exhibition of his art : 
he commands him to summon the shades of Paris and 
Helen to appear before his Court. You will remember 
that this was a part of the original Faust-legend, and 
was retained in some of the puppet plays. Faust calls 
Mephistopheles to his aid, but the latter hesitates to 
assist him. The task is difficult and dangerous : Faust 
must descend to the Mothers, holding in his hand a 
key which Mephistopheles gives him, and touch with 
it. a tripod. The Mothers are vague existences, who 
dwell outside the bounds of Time and Space. The 
Court assembles, Faust rises with the tripod, Paris 
appears and then Helen. The members of the Court 
criticise their beauty in the true fashionable style, with 
impertinent praise or absurd censure. But we see that 
Faust is seized with a passionate adoration of the 
beauty of Helen, and we now begin to suspect that 
she is something more than a mere form. She repre- 
sents, in fact, the abstract sense of Beauty, the in- 
forming spirit of all Art, the basis of the highest 
human culture. The honors heaped upon him by the 
Emperor, the hollow splendors of Court life, have 
only touched the surface of Faust's nature. This 
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yisiou of an Ideal of Beauty masters and draws Um 
after it. 

In the Second Act we are introduced to Faust's old 
chamber, and to his Famidus, Wagner, who has taken 
his place, and is trying, like the alchemists of the Mid* 
die Ages, to elaborate a human being, a Homunoulus, 
by mixing together the chemical substances of which 
the body is composed. Mephistopheles, by a trick, 
makes the experiment successful, and the Homunculus 
guides him and Faust to the Pharsalian Fields, on ilie 
banks of the Peneios, in Thessaly. Here we have a 
classical, or Grecian Walpurgis-Night, in contrast to 
the Gothic one of the First Part. Faust has but one 
thought — to find Helen, while Mephistopheles wanders 
about among the forms of the earliest mythology, feel- 
ing rather uncomfortable, and a little uncertain what 
course to pursue. 

The number of characters is very great GriflSns, 
Pygmies, Sphinxes, Syrens, Chiron the Centaur, Em- 
mets, Dactyls, Lamiae, the Phorkyads, Thales, Anaxa- 
goras, Nereus, Proteus, Nereids and Tritons, Telchines 
of Rhodes, and the sea-nymph Galatea, all take part in 
this wonderful moonlight spectacle. A great deal of 
the action has no connection with Faust. Thales and 
Anaxagoras are the representatives of the Neptunic 
and Plutonic theories in Geology, and Goethe, as a 
Neptunist, takes special pains to ridicule the opposite 
views. All this, however, must be set aside : then, by 
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carefnlly examining what is left, we find that it repre- 
sents the gradual growth of the element of Beauty, in 
Art and BeUgion, from the first rude beginnings in 
Fkoenicia and Egypt, until it culminates in the immor- 
tal symmetry of the Grecian mind. Since Goethe gives 
a moral, even a saving power to Beauty, his object is 
now not difficult to understand. 

Faust, meanwhile, has gone to Hades, to implore Per- 
sephone to release Helen; but we are not informed 
how this is accomplished. As a specimen of the versi- 
fication of the classical Walpui^s-Night, I will give the 
ohoms of the Telchines of Rhodes : 



Wir Iiaben den Dreizack Nep- 

tuueu geBchmiedet, 
Womit er die regcsten Wellen 

begOtet. 
Hotfaltet der Donnrer die 

Wolken. die Tollen, 
Bnt^gnet Neptnnns dem grSn- 

licboD Rollen ; 
Vad vie ancb von oben ca xaekig 

erblitzt, 
Wirf WogB nach Woge von 

anten genpritzt ; 
Und was ancb dazwlscben in 

Aengsten ^mngen, 
Wlrd, lange geschlcndert, Tom 

TIefsten versrliliingen ; 
Wewbalb er nns hcnte den Scep- 
ter gereicht, — 
Nun schveben nir feetlicb, be- 

rubigt nnd leicbt. 



We've forged for old Neptune 
the trident that urges 

To smootbneSB and peace the re- 
fractory snrges. 

When Jove tears the clouds of 
the tempest asnnder, 

'Tia Neptnne encoonters the roll 
of the thunder : 

The liglitningB abgve may incea- 
santly glow. 

But wave upon wt 
from below, 

And all that, between them, the 
terrors o'erpowor. 

Long loaaed and tormented, the 
Deep shall dovonr ; 

And thence he has lent ns bis 
sceptre to-day. — 

Now float we contented. In festal 



e dashes u 



The Third Act is generally called "The Helena." 
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The scene opens in Sparta, whither Helen has just 
turned from Troy, in advance of Menelaus. In this act 
Mephistopheles appears as Phorkyas, a hideous old 
woman. Helen being Primitive Beauty, he, of coarse, 
is obliged to become Primitive Ugliness. I must com- 
press the incidents of the act into a very brief space. 
Helen, flying from the vengeance of Menelaus, finds 
herself suddenly in the court-yard of a Gbthic castle, 
the lord of which is Faust He makes her queen of his 
domain, their nuptials are celebrated, and they become 
the parents of a son, Euphorion. In all this there ia 
a double allegory. Helen is not only the ideal of the 
Beautiful, which rescues Faust from the excesses of 
passion and worldly ambition, but she also stands for 
the classical element in Literature and Art. Faust is 
not only the type of man, working his way upward by 
the development of his finer faculties, but he also 
stands for the romantic element in Literature and Art. 
This secondary meaning is added to the primary idea 
upon which the whole work is based. Euphorion, there- 
fore, is the union of the classic and romantic spirits in 
one person. He is a perfect embodiment of Goethe's own 
poetry ; but as Byron's death, at the time when this act 
was written, powerfully affected Goethe, he determined 
to make Euphorion a distinct representative of Byron. 
The act closes with the death of Euphorion and the dis- 
appearance of Helen, whose garments, left behind her, 
turn into clouds and bear Faust away. As a specimen 
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of tlie noblest literary art, the " Helena " is matckleBS : 
the more it is read and studied, the more its wonderful 
beauty grows upon the reader. The first half of it is 
written in pnre Greek metres, the latter half in short 
rhymed stanzas that Bound like the clash of cymbals. 
I will only quote from it the Dirge sung by the Chorus, 
on the death of Eaphorion, because it is wholly descrip- 
tire of Byron : 



Nlcht alldii ! — iro da anch wd- 

]«8t, 

Denn wlr glaqben did sn 

Ach 1 wenn dn dem Tag entel. 

leBt, 
VniA kelD Hen toq dlr dch 

tremien. 
WOBSten wir doch katim in 

Nddend eiugen wir dein Loos : 
IHr In klar nnd trOben Tagen 

Lied and Math war schOn and 
gross. 

Ach I zom Erdenglllcfc geboren, 

Hoher Almen, grosser Eiaft, 

Leiderl frUhdlraelbst verloren, 
JugendblQtlie weggeralft ; 
Scharfer Blick, die Welt id 

schaneD, 
MiUtnn Jedem Herzensdrang, 
Liebesglafh der beaten Frauen 

Und eln elgenater Qesang. 



Not alone 1 where'er tfaon bideat ; 

For we know thee what thoa 

art. 
Ah ! if from the Da^ thoa hid- 

eat, 
Still to thee win cling each 

Scarce we ventare to lament 

Bin^ng, eaviona of th^ fate ; 
For in storm and sua were lent 

Song and courage, fair and great. 

Ah I for earthly fortane fash- 
Strength was thine, and proad 

descent ; 
Early erring, o'er-impasflioned, 
Toath.alasl from thee was rent. 
For the world thine eye was 

All the heart to Ihee was known ; 
Thine were loren of women falr- 

And A song thy very own. 
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Doch da ranntest nnanfhaltaam 
Frei ins willcnlose Netz ; 
So entzweitest da gewaltnam 
Dich mit Sitte, mit Gesetz ; 
Doch zaletzt das hOchste Sinnen 

Gab dem reinen Math Gewicht, 
Wolltest Herrliches gewinneo, 

Aber es gelang dir nicht. 



Yet thou Tannest uncontiolledljr 
In the net the fkneies draw, 
Thos thjself diyordng boldly 
As from cnstom, so from law ; 
Till the highest thought ex« 

pended 
Set at last thy courage free : 
Thoa wonldst win achievement 

splendid. 
But it was not given to thee. 



"Wem gelingt es? — Trtlbe Frage, 

Der das Schicksal sich ver- 

mammt, 
Wenn am anglQckseligsten 

Tage 
Blatend alios Volk yerstommt. 
Doch erf rischet neue Lieder, 

Steht nicht Ifinger tief ge- 

beagt ! 
Denn der Boden zcugt sie wieder, 
Wie von je er sie gczoagt. 



Unto whom, then? Qnestioii 

dreary, 
Destiny will never heed ; 

When in evil days and weary. 

Silently the people bleed. 

But new songs shall still elate 

them : 
Bow no longer and deplore 1 

For the soil shall generate them. 
As it hath done heretofore. 



The Fourth Act was written in Goethe's eighty-sec- 
ond year, and is the least important of alL Faust cannot 
live and find the satisfaction of his life in the service 
of the Beautiful, but its garments bear him above the 
stony ways of the Earth, and it is thenceforth his com- 
fort and the consecration of his days. He now insists 
on a new field of activity : he means to compel Nature 
to the service of man. There is a part of the Emperor's 

• 

realm which is uninhabitable, because at times inun- 
dated by the sea : this he will dike and drain, make fit 
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for population, and people with active colonists. Mephia- 
topLeles is bound to obey his commands, and the greater 
part of the act is taken ap with the description of a 
battle which ia won for the Emperor hj his assistance. 
In retnm, Faust is presented with a title to the vast sea- 
swept marshes he desires to possess. 

In the last act, the great work is accomplished. There 
is a fertile, populous province, intersected by navigable 
canals, in place of the aea. A harbor for commerce has 
been built, and near it, in the midst of gardens, stands the 
palace of Faust. Only two things remain to be done — 
to drain the last remnant of marsh, and to gain posses- 
sioQ of a little cottage and ohspel, near at hand, belong- 
ing to an old couple who refuse to sell or leave it 
Fsust has not yet found his perfectly happy moment, 
though he is now nearly one hundred years old. Mephis- 
topheles, whom we may suppose to be very impatient 
by this time, endeavors to hasten matters by frightening 
the old couple to death and biiming down the cottage 
and chapel. Faust curses the rash, inhuman deed, and 
Mephistopheles is once more baffled. 

We now feel that the end approaches. The scene 
changes to midnight, before the palace of Faust. Four 
gray women enter: one is Want, another Guilt, the 
third Necessity and the fourth Care. The palace is 
barred against them — ^Want, Guilt and Necessity retire, 
but Care slips in through the key-hole. Faust defies 
her, bnt she breathes oil his eyes, and he becomes blind. 
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But, in exchange for the external darkness, his spirit is 
filled with light : at last he sees clearly. He urges on 
the work with haste and energy : " one mind," he sajs, 
"suffices for a thousand hands.*' He gropes along, feel* 
ing his way out of the palace, and listens to the clatter- 
ing of the spades, which, day and night, are employed 
in draining the last marsh. He feels that he has over- 
come the hostile forces of Nature, and created new 
homes for millions of the race. Filled with this grand 
consciousness, he exclaims : 



Ja I diesem Sinne bin ich ganz 

ergeben. 
Das ist der Weisbeit letzter 

Scbluss : 
Nur der verdient sicb Freibeit 

wie das Ijeben, 
Der tfiglicb sie erobem muss. 

Und so verbring^, ammngen von 

Qcfabr, 
Hicr Kindbeit, Mann nnd Qreis 

sein tdcbtig Jabr. 
Solcb' ein Qewimmel mocbt' icb 

sebn, 
Auf freiem Gnmd mit freiem 

Volko Btebn. 
Zum Augcnblicke dilrft' icb sa- 

gen: 
Verweile docb, du bist so scbOnI 

Es kann die Spar von meinen 

Erdetagen 
Nicbt in Aeonen iintergebn. — 



Yes I to tbis tbongbt I hold 

witb firm persistence ; 
Tbe last result of wisdom stamps 

it true : 
He only earns bis freedom and 

existence, 
Wbo daily conquers tbem 

anew. 
Tbus bere, by dangers girt, shall 

glide away 
Of cbildbood, manhood, age, 

tbe vigorous day : 
And sucb a throng I fain would 

sec, — 
Stand on free soil among a peo- 
ple free I 
Then dared I bail tbe Moment 

fleeing : 
** Ahy still delay — thou art 90 

fair/" 
The traces cannot, of mino 

earthly being, 
In aeons perish, — they are 

there I — 
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Im Toi^fDhl Ton solcfaem ho- In proud fore-feeling of such 
ben GlOctc lofty bliss, 

Gentess' Ich Jetit den hOchsten I now enjoj the highest Mo- 
AagenbliclL meut,— this I 

He has said the vords : tlie compact is at an end ; and 
he sinks to the ground, dead. Mephistopheles has won, 
to all appearance. Standing beside the body, he calls 
up the hosts of Hell to surronnd him and take joint 
possession of the sonL But while he addresses them 
in a strain of blasphemons exultation, a glory of light 
falls from above. The angels appear, scattering celes- 
tial roses, and chanting : 



BoBeD, ihr blendenden, 
BalsHU versendenden 1 
Flatternde, Bcbwebende, 
Heimlich bekbende, 

Zweigieinbefl Dgelt«, 
K n ospeueu telegelte, 
Eilet zu btahn ! 

FrUhllng entsprieese, 
Purpur and OrDu I 
Tragt Paradiese 
Dem Rubendeo hla. 



Roees, ye glowing onea. 
Balsam -beBtowIng oaesi 
Fluttering, quivering, 
Sweetness delivering, 
Branehing unblightedly, 
Bnddiiig delightedly. 
Bloom and be seen I 
Springtime deelare him. 
In purple and green 1 
Paradise bear him. 
The Sleeper serene 1 



The Devils are driven back by this shower of roses, 
which burn them worse than the infernal pitch and 
sulphur : the at^els seize and bear aloft the immortal 
part of Faust, and Mephistopheles is left to gnash his 
teeth in impotent rage. The last scene is laid in some 
region of Heaven. After chants of ecstatic adoration 
bj the souls of saints, the angels who bear the spirit 
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of Faust sing — and I beg you to mark the words care- 
fully : 



Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
DerGeisterwelt yom BOsen : 
Wer immer strebeiid Bich be- 

Den kcinnen wir erlGsen ; 
Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben Theil genommen, 
Bege^et ihm die selige Schaar 

Mit herzlichem Willkommen. 



The noble Spirit now is free. 
And Bayed from evil scheming : 
Whoe'er aspires nnweariedly 

Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of Lore 
That from On High is given. 
The Blessed Hosts, that wait 

above. 
Shall welcome him to Heaven I 



These are the elements of Faust's salvation, and they 
at once recall to our mind the words of the Lord to 
Mephistopheles, in the Prologue in Heaven : " Thou 
shalt stand ashamed to see that a good man, through 
all the obscurity of his natural impulses, still in his 
heart has an instinct of the one true way." 

After further chants by the angels, the Mater Gloriosa 
— the Virgin Mary, as the Protectress of "Women — soars 
into space, and the soul of Margaret approaches. She 
is not yet allowed access to the highest heavenly re- 
gions, but the hour of her pardon and purification has 
come. I will quote from this point to the end : 

(The Mater Gloriosa soars into the 8pac€.) 
Chorus op Women Penitents. 



Du schwebst zu IlOhen 
Der ewigen Reiche, 
Vernimm das Flehen, 
Du Ohnpgleicho I 
Da Gnadexireiche I 



To heights thou'rt speeding 
Of endless Eden : 
Receive our pleading. 
Transcendent Maiden, 
With Mercy laden I 
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Haora Peccatrix. (BL Luke. vli. 86.) 

'Bei der Uebe, die den PUssen By the love beforo Urn kneel- 

ing,— 
Detnes gottTSrkUrten Sobnea Him, Thj Bon, b godlike t1- 

Thranen llesa mm Balsam flies- Bj the tears like balsam steal- 

Trotz dea PharlBter-Eohnes ; Spite of Phariaeea' derlMon ; 

Beim OefBsae. daa ho reicblich B; the box, whose ointment 

precions 
Tioptte Woblgemch hemieder ; Shed its spice and odors cheerf ; 
Bei den Locken, die so welchllch Bj the locks, wbose softest 

meahea 
Trockneten die heiligen Glle- Dried the holj feet and weary 1 — 



MnuxB Saxabitaha. (8t. John, ir.) 

Bel dem Bronn, za dem Bchon By that well, the uident station 

wetland 
Abram liess die HeeTde ftlhren ; Whither Abiam's flocks wen 

Bel dem EUmer, der dem Eelland Bj the Jar, wbose restoration 
Eahl die Llppe dnrft' berOh- To the Saviour's lips was given ; 

Bel der relueu relcben Qaelle, By (be fonntaln, pore and vernal. 

Die nun dortbor slcb ergieaeet. Thence Ite present bounty 

spending, — 
TTeberflOssig, ewlg belle, Overflowing, bright, eternal, 

BtngB duTch alle Welten flies- Watering the worlds nnend- 
set— ingi— 

Maria .SaTrriACA. (^eto Baitetorum.) 
Bel dem hocbgewelhten Orte, By the place, wbsre the Im- 

Wo den Herm man uiederllett ; Body of the Lord hath lain ; 
Bol dem Arm, der von der Pforte By the arm, which, from the 

Wamend micb EnrQcke stless ; Warning, throat me back again j 
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Bei der vierzSgjftlirigen Bnsse, 
Der ich treu in WQsten blieb ; 
Bei dem seligen Seheidegniflse, 
Den im Sand ich niederschrieb^ 



By the forty years' repentance 
In the lonely deeert-land ; 
By the bllMf nl farewell sentence 
Which I wrote upon the sand I — 



ThbThbee. 

Die da grossen SUnderinnen 
Deine N&he nicht verweigerst 
Und ein bCLssendes Gewinnen 
In die Ewigkeiten steigerst, 
GOnn' auch dieser guten Seele, 



Die sich einmal nur vergessen, 

Die nicht ahnte, dass sie fehle, 
Dein Yerzeihen angemessen 1 



Then Thy presence not denieet 
Unto sinful women ever,-— 
Lif test them to win the highest 
Gain of penitent endeavor, — 
80, from this good sool with- 
draw not— 
Wliobnt once forgot tranagresa- 

Who her loving error saw not— 
Pardon adequate, and blessing 1 



Una PcEKiTESTnjM 
(formerly named Margaret, stealing closer). 



Neige, neige, 
Du Ohncgleiche, 
Du Strahlenreichc, 
Dein Antlit^ gniidig 

GlUck I 
Der f rtth Geliebte, 
Nicht mehr Getrttbte, 
£r kommt zurUck. 



Incline, Maiden, 
With Mercy laden, 
In light unfading, 
meinem Thy gracious countenance upon 

my bliss I 
My loved, my lover. 
His trials over 
In yonder world, returns to me 

in this I 

Blessed Boys 



(approaching in 

Er tLberwAchst uns schon 
An machtigen Gliedem, 
Wird trcuer Pflege Lohn 
Reichlich erwiedom. 
Wir wurden f rilh entfemt 
Von LebechOrcn ; 
Doch dieser hat gelemt, 
£r wird uns lehrcn. 



hotering circles). 

With mighty limbs he towers 

Already above us ; 

He, for tlijs love of ours. 

Will richlier love us. 

Early were we removed, 

Ere Life could reach us ; 

Yet he hath learned and proved. 

And he will teach us. 
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The Penitent 

{farmerlff named Margaret). 
Vom edlen Geisterchor nmgeben. The spirit-choir around him see- 
ing, 
Wird sich der Neue kamn ge. New to himself, he scarce di- 



wahr, 



▼ines 



Er ahnet kaum das frische Le- His heritage of new-born Being, 

ben, 
So gleicht er schon der heiligen When like the H0I7 Host he 



Schaar. 



shines. 



Sieh, wie er jedem Erdenbande Behold, how he each band hath 

cloven, 
Der alten HOlle sich entrafift. The earthly life had round him 

thrown, 
Und aus aetherischem Gewande And through his garb, of ether 

woven, 
Hervortritt erste Jugendkraft I The early force of youth is 

shown I 
VergGnne mir, ihn zu belehren ! Vouchsafe to me that I instruct 

him! 
Noch blendet ihn der neue Tag. Still dazzles him the Day's new 

glare. 

Mateb Glorioba. 

Eomm I hebe dich zu hOhem Rise, thou, to higher spheres I 
Sphftren I Conduct him, 

Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er Who, feeling thee, shall follow 
nach. there I 

DOCTOB Mariakus 



{prostrate, 

Blicket auf zum Retterblick, 
AUe reuig Zarten, 
Euch zu seligem Geschick 
Dankend umzuarten ! 
Werde jeder bessre Sinn 
Dir zum Dienst erb^^tig ; 
Jungfrau, Mutter, K5nigin, 
GOttin, bleibe gnftdig I 

17 



adoring). 

Penitents, look up, elate, 

Where she beams salvation ; 

Gratefully to blessed fate 

Grow, in re-creation I 

Be our souls, as they have been. 

Dedicate to Thee I 

Virgin Holy, Mother, Queen, 

Goddess, gracious be I 
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Alles Vergfingliche 
1st nur ein Gleichniss ; 
Das Unzultlngliche, 
Ilier wird's Ereigniss ; 
Das Uiibeschrcibliche, 
Hier ist es gcthan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zic'ht UDs hinan. 



All thingB trantitoiy 
But 88 symbols are sent : 
Earth's insaffidexicy 
Here grows to Event : 
The Indescribable, 
Here it is done : 
The Woman-Soul leadeth us 
Upward and on 1 



To those who intend reading the whole work for 
themselves, I would add a few words in conclasion. 
In the characters of Faust and Mephistopheles are 
represented the continual strife between Good and 
Evil in Man. The first lesson is that man becomes 
morbid and miserable in seclusion, even though he de- 
votes himself to the acquisition of knowledge. He 
must also know the life of the body in the open air, 
and the society of his fellow-men. He must feel in him- 
self the passions and the impulses of the race : in other 
words, he must first become a man among men. He 
must fight, through his life, with the powers of selfish- 
ness, doubt, denial of all good, truth and beauty. Then, 
the error and the wrong which he may have committed 
must not clog his future development. He must re- 
cover health from moral as from pliysical disease. The 
l^assion for the Beautiful must elevate and purify him, 
saving him from all the meanness and the littleness 
which we find in Society and in all forms of public life. 
The restless impulse, which drives him forward, will 
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save him — that is, lead bim constantl; from one sphere 
of being to another that is higher and clearer — in spite 
of error, in spite of temptation, in spite even of vice. 
Only in constant activity and straggle can he redeem 
himself — only in working for the benefit of his fellow- 
beings can he taste perfect happiness. This is the 
golden current of wisdom which flows through " Faust" 
from beginning to end. 



xn. 



BIOHTER 



Of all the representatiye authors of the great literary 

era of Germany, he who was known as "Jean Paul" 

during his life, but is now recovering his family name of 

Bichter, is the most difficult to describe, both in regard 

to his relative place and the peculiarities of his genios. 

In the lives and the works of the other authors we find a 

greater or less accordance with intellectual laws ; while 

he is phenomenal, almost to the point of being abnormaL 

They reflect the interests and the influences of their day, 

as in a clear mirror, — he as in one of those dark glass 

globes, which we sometimes see in gardens, distorting 

the reflected forms out of all their natural proportions. 

During his life, his circle of ardent admirers gave him 

the name of " Der Einzige " — the " only one," or " the 

unique," — ^which may very well serve as a measure 

of his literary character, if not of his elevation. The 

first impression which a reader gets from his works is 

that he stands entirely alone, both with regard to other 

authors and to his own age; but a longer and more 

careful study shows that his relations to both have only 

been distorted by the unusual qualities of his mind. 
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There are intellectual genealogies in literature. Most 
authors may be shown to be, not the imitators, but the 
spiritual descendants of others, inheriting more or less 
of their natures. In this sense, the blood of Cowper 
shows itself in Wordsworth, of Gibbon in Macaulay, of 
Keats in Tennyson, or of Chaucer, after five hundred 
years, in William Morris. Among Kichter's prede- 
cessors, his nearest intellectual ancestor was Laurence 
Sterne, the author of " Tristram Shandy " and the " Sen- 
timental Journey," — works which made a much deeper 
impression upon the literature of Germany than upon 
that of England. Take the main characteristics of 
these works — their airy, capricious humor, their unex- 
pected touches of pathos, and their brief but marvellous 
glimpses of human nature : add all the sentiment of the 
Storm and Stress period, with the passionate fury and 
frenzy taken out of it ; add, also, a prodigious amount 
of desultory knowledge ; place this compound in the 
most willful and whimsical of human brains, and you 
will have a vague outline of Kichter. The mixture 
is so unusual and heterogeneous that its elements 
cannot be separated by an ordinary critical analysis. 
Even the German critics, who are so fond of dissecting 
an author's mind, and showing you every hidden muscle 
and nerve which directs its motions, have found Bichter 
an uncomfortable subject. He is a lively corpse, and 
will not hold still under their scalpels. 

I have endeavored to indicate to you the special fields 
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of action of the great authors of whom I have already 
spoken, — to show how some strong interest or aspira- 
tion of the race found its expression in each; bat 
Bichter defies any such attempt to define his position. 
We can only collect all scattered interests, desires or 
sentiments which the others did not specially repre- 
sent, and we shall be tolerably sure to find them some- 
where in him. 

In a single quality he is pre-eminent Not one of 
his illustrious compeers approaches him as a humorist 
Lessing possessed a keen and brilHant power of irony/ 
but he is never purely humorous. Klopstock and 
Herder had no comprehension of humor, and Schiller 
but a very slight trace of it. Wieland shows most of 
the quality, and his " Abdenten " might almost be con- 
sidered a humorous work, but it would be more correct 
to call it a lively and playful satire. Goethe's humor is 
always severe, and sometimes a little ponderous ; in his 
comedies there is generally an element of grotesque- 
ness and purposed absurdity. But in Kichter humor is 
an irrepressible native force, breaking out in the midst 
of his tenderest sentiment, darting helter-skelter over 
all his pages, sometimes threatening, sometimes strik- 
ing sharp and hard, provoking at one moment and de- 
lighting at another. 

Some modem English and American writers assert 
that a genius for humor does not belong to tlie German 
people, and that its highest forms are not manifested in 
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their literatnre. I entirely disagree with this view. 
There are traces of a very genuine humor in Luther : 
Fischart overflows with it, and in the last century 
Lichtenberg will compare with any wit of Queen Anne's 
time. Although Professor of Mathematics and the Na- 
tural Sciences at Gottingen, Lichtenberg achieved for 
himself a distinct place in literature. My attention was 
first called to his works, some years ago, by Fritz 
Eeuter, the PkUt-deutsche humorist of our day. I think 
even our extravagant American idea of humor will ap- 
preciate his remark that " a donkey is simply a horse 
translated into Dutch;" or the manner in which he 
describes one of his pompous and pretentious contem- 
poraries, by saying: "He sits down between his two 
little dogs, and calls himself Daniel in the lions' den." 
Li fact, when he says that "a man who has stolen 
a hundred thousand dollars ought to be able to live 
honestly," we think we hear an American speak. He 
alone would prove the genuineness oi German humor, 
if it were necessary to be done. 

Bichter's life was passed within narrow limits, and 
exhibits neither picturesque situations nor startling 
dramatic changes ; yet it is none the less a story of 
deep interest His grandfather was a Franconian cler- 
gyman, of whom he says that " he was equally poor and 
pious;" his father was even poorer, but with no in- 
crease of piety to compensate for it; and in 1763, at the 
little village of Wunsiedel, in the Franconian mountains, 
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he himself was bom to a long inheritance of priration. 
The first twelve years of his life were spent in a village 
called Joditz, near the town of Hof, in northern Bavaria^ 
The beauty of the scenery, with its contrasts of dark 
fir-clad hills, sloping fields and bright green meadowB» 
awoke in him that susceptibility to all the forms and the 
phases of Nature, which is one of the charms of his 
works. His playmates were the children of the peas- 
ants, and through them he learned the life of the com- 
mon people. His father, with a beggarly salary as cler- 
gyman, had a large family of children, who were both 
healthy and hungry, and he was barely able to feed, 
clothe and instruct them. During the long winter even- 
ings the family burned pine-splints instead of candles. 

As a boy, Richter attended school in Hof and in a 
neighboring town to which his father was transferred. 
He was an insatiable reader, borrowing books wherever 
he could discover any. It made little difference what 
the contents were : so they were books, he was satisfied. 
He furnished himself with paper, pen and ink, copied 
everything which made an impression on him as he 
read, and finally stitched the sheets together to form a 
book. He continued this habit for many years, and the 
result was a manuscript library, stuffed with the plun- 
der of thousands of volumes. Everything was tliere — 
theology and tin-ware, art and artichokes, science, cook- 
ery, ideas of heaven, making of horseshoes, a?sthetics, 
edible mushrooms, mythology, millinery — in short, a 
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tolerably complete cyclopaedia, lacking only the alpha- 
betical arrangement. When he could find no printed 
volumes to borrow, he read these manuscript collections 
over again, and a good part of the knowledge contained 
in them stuck to his memory. 

During his seventeenth year his father died, and the 
family would probably have starved, except for a little 
help given now and then by the mother's relatives. In 
1781, being eighteen years old, Bichter went to the 
University of Leipzig, hoping to live by teaching while 
he studied theology. But the uncouth country-boy 
found no pupils. How he managed to live there for 
two years none of his biographers fully explain : the 
only thing certain is that he was forced to abscond to 
escape imprisonment for debt. Those two years, how- 
ever, decided his vocation for life : he gave up theology, 
consecrated himself to literature, and published the 
first part of a work entitled "2?ie Grdrddndischen Prozesse " 
(The Greenland Lawsuits). Bichter himself says, 
forty years later, that it was written in his eighteenth 
year, after daily association with Pope, Swift, Toung 
and Erasmus ; but the reader who is familiar with 
those authors will look in vain for the least echo of 
their style and manner — from beginning to end Bichter's 
own grotesque individuality is as clearly marked as in 
any one of his later works. The title was well calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity ; hence the greater exasperation 
of the reader, when, instead of some strange Arctic story 
17* 
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or fragment of forgotten history, he found merely six 
Essays— "On Authors," "On Theolc^ans," "On the 
vulgar Pride of Ancestry,'* " On Women and Dandies," 
and "On the Prohibition of Books." If, nevertheless, 
he attempted to read one of these Essays, he was 
confused, at the outset, by a style which at that time 
must have suggested insanity. The minds of some 
authors are like a lamp which illuminates the sub- 
ject, more or less brilliantly, from one side : others 
walk around the subject, and light it carefully on all 
sides ; but here was one which seemed to touch off a 
collection of fire-works, fizzing, snapping and popping 
in all directions, in the midst of which a part of the 
subject sometimes gleamed in blue fire, then another 
part in red fire, and then again a dozen rockets rushed 
off into the sky, leaving the subject in complete dark- 
ness. It is very evident to me that in addition to 
Pope, Swift and Erasmus, Eichter had been attending 
lectures on physiology. The book is crammed with 
illustrations of the most extraordinarv' kind, drawn 
from that science. Two sentences from the first essay 
will sufiice to give you an idea of its general character. 
In speaking of the literary pretenders and imitators of 
the time, he says : " In the dialogue of tragedy, the 
slang of the ral)ble is now wedded to the tone of the 
ode ; the jests of beer-bibbers and the songs of seraphs 
embrace upon the same tongue, as jugglers draw wine 
and water from the same barrel. The saliva of poetry 
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makes the halting tongue of passion limber, and the 
poetic quill vaccinates the dumb woe with rhetorical 
pustules." 

Of course the success of such a work was simply im- 
possible. The reader, who expected either clear wis- 
dom or intelligible wit, found himself face to face with 
a man who seemed to be grinning through a horse-col- 
lar. But, under all the contortions of a manner which 
perplexed, amused and offended at the same time, there 
lurked the genius of the man. A few, a very few per- 
sonal friends began to believe in him. It must be said, 
in illustration of his integrity of character, that he never 
afterwards made the slightest attempt to render his 
style more acceptable to the public. It had to be ac- 
quired, almost like a new language, before he became 
popular. We have a similar instance in English Litera- 
ture. When Carlyle's " Sartor Eesartus" first appeared, 
as a serial in Frazer's Magazine, the publisher woidd 
have discontinued it, in despair, but for the letters of 
earnest appreciation received from two men, one of 
whom was Balph Waldo Emerson. This was in 1835 ; 
and in 1870 the same work, in a cheap popular edition, 
reached a sale of 40,000 copies. 

When Kichter left Leipzig, as an absconding debtor 
and an unsuccessful author, he seemed to have reached 
the lowest depth of misfortune, and there was appar- 
ently no way of rising out of it. In fact, he stuck there 
for years, living with his widowed mother in the town of 
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Hof, in a state bordering on starration. He was already 
a man, in the maturity and consistency of his character. 
Even his personal appearance gave rise to the bitterest 
prejudice against him. He cut off the queue, which all 
men carried at the time, wore his brown locks loose, 
without powder, flung away the thick cravat, which then 
reached from the collar-bone to the ears, and walked 
the streets with bare throat, — often without a hat. 

This revolt against what was then not only respecta- 
bility, but decency, shut him out from occupation which 
he might otherwise have obtained. There is nothing 
which the world is so slow to forgive as an independ- 
ence in regard to personal appearance and habits. The 
greatest living English poet once assured me that there 
is not courage enough in all London to make a visit in 
a felt hat. Eichter was one of the purest of men, yet 
for this independence he was branded as immoral ; one 
of the most religious of natures, he was called an athe- 
ist. A clergyman in Hof possessed a work which Eichter 
was very anxious to read, but the clergyman angrily 
refused to lend it, unless Eichter would first wear a 
cravat and powder his hair I 

After three years of painful struggle, a university 
friend finally procured Eichter a situation as private 
tutor in his father's family, and thus for three years 
longer the suffering man was at least fed and clothed. 
Then he established a school of his own in a little 
town near Hof, and labored as a gentle, if an unwilling. 
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pedagogue for four years. Tliis brings us to ihe year 
1794, the beginning of his literary success, the first 
hope of which led him to give up the school and re- 
turn to his mother, whom he tenderly cherished until 
her death in 1797. He then left Hof forever, and went 
to Leipzig and Berlin. 

This period of Bichter's life embraces ten years of 
painfid and discouraging struggles, and four years of 
partial success. A knowledge of it is of the greatest im- 
portance in estimating both his personal character and 
his intellectual development. The name of Hof sug- 
gests to me an illustration of the ignorance which a 
man may manifest, and yet be renowned as a scholar. 
Prosper Merim^e is considered the first German scholar 
of his time in France, yet he never took the trouble to 
inform himself that Hof is a Bavarian town. He sup- 
poses it to mean the Court of some reigning prince, and, 
in spite of the absurdity and the contradictions which 
ensue, he continually says of Bichter, while he and his 
mother were starving together : " Comme U etait d la 
Cour/" 

Bichter meant to continue his " Greenland Lawsuits," 
but no publisher would even look at them. He waited 
five years, and in 1788 published a work entitled 
"Austvahl au8 des Teu/els Papieren^' (Selections from 
the Papers of the Devil), a collection of essays, full 
of keen and grotesque satire, but neither attractive 
nor very profitable reading. His long struggle with 
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poverty and with the narrow, nnjust prejudices of 
the community in which he lived, gave a sharp and 
bitter tone to his mind which delayed his literary suc- 
cess, and thus repeated his misfortune in a new form. 
But a change was now near at hand, and, singularly 
enough, it came through a moral rather than an intel- 
lectual development He was one day so assailed and 
ridiculed by some of his narrow-minded neighbors, that 
the strongest feeling of resentment was aroused. While 
he was trying to call up words severe enough to express 
it, his eye fell upon some boys who were playing near. 
He saw suddenly, as in a vision, the troubles and the 
sorrows which would leave their marks on those bright, 
happy faces ; he felt the pangs which the most fortunate 
life cannot escape : all that men suffer crowded upon 
his mind, softened his heart, and he turned away in 
silence from his persecutors. The same day he wrote in 
his journal: "Henceforth I will assert my rights as 
firmly as ever, but always with gentleness." 

His next work, finished in 1791, marks this new 
departure. It is called : " Das Lehen dcs vergnilgten 
SchuJmeisterleiiis Wuz'' (The Life of the Cheerful Little 
Schoolmaster Wuz). Here he forsakes the essay, and 
attempts what might be called a romance if it had 
either a plot or a consistent narrative. The characters, 
as in all liis later works, are sometimes wonderfully 
minute and realistic studies from actual life, and some- 
times merely mouth-pieces for the expression of the 
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author's own humor and fancy. Many of the scenes 
are evidently pictures of his own personal experience, 
very minutely sketched, but at the same time so deli- 
cately and sportively that they never weary the reader. 

Bichter felt that he had at last discovered the true 
field for his willful genius. His few friends gave him 
hearty encouragement, and it only remained to win 
back the public which he had repelled. His next work, 
" Die unaichthare Loge " (The Invisible Lodge), was the 
turning-point in his fortunes. It was finished in the 
summer of 1792, and sent, with an anonymous letter, to 
an author named Moritz, in Berlin, begging him to read 
it and, if possible, to find a publisher for it. Moritz 
groaned when he saw the package, and left the letter 
unopened for several days. When he finally broke the 
seal and read the first sentences, he cried out : " This 
must be from Goethe!" He then began to read the 
manuscript aloud to some friends, and very soon ex- 
claimed : " This is new and wonderful : this is more 
than Goethe ! " To Eichter he wrote : " Who are you? 
What are you ? The man who has written these works 
is immortal ! " A package of a hundred ducats accom- 
panied the letter ; and Richter, reeling and staggering 
like a drunken man, from a joy so intense as to be 
incredible, hastened home to pour them in a golden 
stream into the lap of his mother. 

If the enthusiasm of Moritz did not communicate 
itself to a very large circle of readers, still an audience 
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was secured ; and Bichter's next work : ** Hesperus oder 
filnfundinerzig Hwndsposttage " (Hesperus, or Forty-five 
Dog-Post Days), which appeared two years afterwards, 
brought him to the knowledge of all the authors and 
the critics of Germany. A place was made for him in 
literature, and a party was recruited for him out of the 
ranks of the reading public. Herder hailed him as 
a friend and an ally : the sentiment of the Storm and 
Stress period, so long deprived of the luxury of weep- 
ing, blessed him through the fresh tears which fell 
upon his pages ; and a short time sufficed to transform 
the ridiculous, despised, unpowdered, bare-throated 
schoolmaster of Hof into a sort of pastoral and idyllic 
demi-god, whom princesses sought as a guesi 

Apart from the new and exceptional genius which he 
brought into literature, there were several reasons for 
Eichter's sudden popularity. The increasing excellence 
of Goethe and Schiller, inform and proportion, was car- 
rying them beyond the sympathies of that large class 
who demand feeling and warmth and a certain abandon 
in their favorite authors : the new romantic school, 
headed by Tieck and the Schlegels, was not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to supply the public need ; and jeal- 
ousy of the Weimar circle, in other parts of Germany, 
operated to the advantage of any new author who pro- 
mised to be a rival. Bichter kept the place which he 
had made for himself. His later works all retain the 
character of his earlier ones. Except as they were en- 
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riched from his ezperieQCd or hiB acquired knowledge, 
they show few txaces of development In this respect 
there could be no stronger contrast than he presents to 
Schiller. The only literary endeavor which we can 
trace in hia works is that of exaggerating or multiply- 
ing the eccentricities of his style. 

In 1796, Bichter visited Jena and Weimar, and made 
the personal acgnaintance of all the great authors. He 
first met Herder, walking in the park. Bnshing up to 
him, he cried out : " Art thon he ? " " I am," said Her- 
der, "and thou art he!" Whereupon they fell into 
each other's arms. Bichter was drawn into a circle 
which was very hostile to Qoetbe, and although the 
latter treated him with great kindness, he took no pains 
to secure Goethe's friendship. He seems also to have en- 
tirely misunderstood Schiller's nature : in fact, his head 
was a little turned hy the praises showered upon him 
by persons more demonstrative than the two authors : 
he seems to have expected kisses, embraces and tears, 
at the first meeting, and calls Cloethe frozen andSchiUer 
stony, because they only shook hands and invited him 
to dinner. In his letters to Herder and Knebel, he ex- 
pressed these crude impressions, and they were soon 
repeated in the gossip of Weimar. The result was 
Bichter's complete estrangement from the two men 
who most might have helped him onward and up- 
ward, even as they helped each other. Their cor- 
respondence shows that they were both profoundly 
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interested in him, and inclined towards a friendly 

association. 

After his mother's death, Bichter lived a year in 
Leipzig, a second in Weimar, and then two years in 
Berlin, where, in 1801, he married Caroline Meyer, the 
daughter of a goyemment official He first selected 
Meiningcn as a residence, but, in 1805, settled perma- 
nently in the town of Bayrenth, Franconia. Three 
years later, the Prince-Primate, Dalberg, the only eccle- 
siastical ruler whom Napoleon did not suppress in (Ger- 
many, gave him a pension of one thousand florins (four 
hundred dollars) annually, which was continued to liim, 
after the liberation of Germany, by the King of Bava- 
ria. The remainder of his life was peaceful and un- 
eventful. He fell into a regular habit of authorship, 
and not a single year passed without one or more new 
works from his pen. In order to avoid interruption, 
he hired a room in a little tavern on a hill, two or three 
miles from Bayreuth. Some years ago I visited the 
place, and found a garret chamber with one window, 
two chairs, some shelves, upon which Kichter kept his 
manuscript cyclopaedia, and a writing-desk, in the 
drawer of which lay an unpublished manuscript in his 
own handwriting, entitled : " Some Observations upon 
us Fools." Some old persons whom I met there de- 
scribed to me the author, as they had seen him walking 
out from the town every morning and back every even- 
ing, with bare throat, a bottle of wine in each side- 
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pocket, and a white poodle-dog at his heels. One 
man added : " I was at his funeral, and he was the 
most beautiful corpse I ever saw." He died at the 
close of the year 1825, not quite sixty-three years 
old. 

The other works of Bichter which are best known, 
are " ?Ytow," which is generally considered his greatest ; 
" Blumen' Frvchi' und DomenstUcke^ oder Ehestandy Tod 
und Hochzeit des Armenadvokaten Siebenkds'* (Flower, 
Fruit and Thorn Pieces, or Married Life, Death and 
Wedding of the Lawyer of the Poor, Siebenkas) ; " Das 
Kampanertkcd ;'' ^* Flegdjahre;'' ^^ Levana oder Erzieh- 
ungdehre " (a Theory of Education) ; " Dr. KcU^enberger^s 
Badereise*' (Journey to a Watering-Place), and " Vor^ 
schtde der Aesthetik " ( Introduction to -Esthetics). Ex- 
cept the last, all these works must be called romances, 
in the absence of any better term. He published 
also a number of smaller humorous essays, the most 
of which are now but little read, except by his spe- 
cial admirers. The complete edition of his works, 
published after his death, comprises sixty small vol- 
umes. It is very evident that it finally became some- 
thing of a task to him to invent new eccentricities in 
his manner of treating a subject, and he sometimes 
carries the grotesque to the verge of idiocy. In ".Hes- 
perns " the chapters are called " Dog-Post Days," be- 
cause a dog is supposed to bring them to the author, 
one by one, in a bottle fastened to his neck : in " Titan " 
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there are no chapters, but *^ Jdbdperiodenf*^ sabdivided 
into ''Zykd;'' in the ** Flegdjahre" the chapters have 
the names of minerals — ^mica-slate, feldspar, hornblende 
— and in the " Invisible Lodge " they are called " Seo 
tors.'* Moreover, there is no regular succession of these 
sectors, cycles or minerals : they are continually inter- 
rupted, and the progress of the story — ^what there is of 
it — is delayed by " extra sheets," " postscripts," " pasto- 
ral letters," " addenda," " intercalary days," " circulars/' 
etc. In one of the works the story stops suddenly, and 
then appears a long letter to the publisher, stating that 
the writer is the author's sister, that her brother has 
been bitten by a dog, fears that he may have hydro- 
phobia, and must suspend his labors ! Many of the 
titles also have no relation whatever to the contents : 
he calls an essay of a somewhat critical and biographi- 
cal nature, " Observ^ations made under the skull of a 
giantess." In short, there are no bounds to the willful, 
whimsical pranks of his mind. The reader is led by 
glimpses of a delicate Ariel into swamps and briers, 
over stone heaps, and is sometimes left alone, in the 
middle of a labyrinth, to find the outlet as best he may. 
If he delights in quaint fancy, tender sentiment, pure 
human sympathy, exquisite pictures of natui-e, and a 
power of suggestiveness which keeps his own mind 
constantly at work, he will bear with the tricksome 
sprite and follow. But few persons, I suspect, could 
endure the caprice and the arrogance of Richter's style, 
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were it not for the strength and the sweetness of his 
moral nature. 

His works are somewhat difElcult to read, even to 
Germans, not so mnch from the obscurity of his thought 
as its utter want of form. He often tells you that he has 
a certain thing to say, and then makes the tour of the 
world before he says it The reader finds himself in the N 
condition of a patient waiting for the medicine which 
a friend has gone to buy, but who, on the way, drops 
in at the baker's, and the blacksmith's shop, hospital, 
picture-gallery, prison, hears a prayer in the church, 
takes a dancing-lesson, has his hair cut, and looks into 
twenty volumes at a second-hand book-stalL After all 
this, the friend brings the medicine, and he is so kind 
and sympathetic, he looks into your eyes with such 
love, his voice is so soothing, that your vexation dies 
instantly, and in ten minutes you let him go out again 
on another errand of the same kind. 

To acquire a knowledge of Bichter with the least 
difficulty, one should take one of his works along as a 
traveUng-companion on a railway. He may then be 
read grLally with many interruptions, with pauses to 
pursue a little way the fresh tracks of thought he is 
continually suggesting, and with glimpses of landscape 
which harmonize with his pages. We cannot feel much 
interest in his characters, for they are too shadowy, 
except when they are drawn from humble life and from 
actual persons. When Kichter describes the narrow 
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circumstances of the poor, their customary joys and 
sorrows, their struggles or perplexities of heart or 
mind, he is wholly admirable; but when he rises to 
that class which possesses the ideally impressible ele- 
ment, he often makes us laugh now where his first 
readers were deeply moved. His lofty heroes and hero- 
ines weep whenever they see anything beautiful ; the j 
embrace and kiss whenever they agree in sentiment; 
the sight of a sunset from the top of a tower gives them 
thoughts of suicide, and they never look up to the stars 
without sighing to be disembodied spirits. They gush 
with an emotion which is never exhausted : they feed 
on hopes and longings, and are never happy except when 
they are inexpressibly sad. Tet, fools as they are, we 
cannot help loving them. If they could visit us, for 
only half an hour, on a moonlight night of summer, 
when the woodbines are in blossom, we should be 
delighted with their company ; but Heaven forbid that 
they should come to us in the day-time, and especially 
in the market-place ! 

I speak of Eichter's extravagant sentiment, not only 
because it is one of his prominent characteristics, but 
also because it immediately presents itself to those who 
open almost any one of his romances for the first time. 
" Si€l)enkcis " is the least objectionable in this respect. 
The characters of the poor, dreaming, unpractical poet 
of a lawyer and of his exasperatingly matter-of-fact wife, 
who, in the midst of his eloquent harangue on Eter- 
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nity, interrupts him by saying : " Don't forget to leave 
oflf your left stocking to-morrow morning : there is a 
hole in it ! " — are the author himself and his good old 
mother. Memory, in this work, acts as a good genius, 
constantly calling back his fancy from its wanderings ; 
but in " Titan " and " Hesperus " there is no such re- 
straint The characters in these works jQoat over the 
earth, and only now and then touch it with the tips of 
their toes. After waving their arms towards heaven^ 
and gazing through tears on the Milky Way, for many 
pages, they sometimes come down a little, and we hope 
that they will soberly walk beside us for a few paces ; 
but no! the contact of the stable reality sends them 
off with a ricochet, and the forms that seemed human 
become indistinct masses of electric light and angels' 
feathers in the distance. Contrasted with Gk>ethe and 
Schiller, or indeed with any of his contemporaries, we 
at once perceive Bichter's prominent fault : he has not 
the slightest sense of form in literature. That patient 
thought, by which a conception is slowly wrought into 
consistent and proportioned being, was utterly unknown 
to him. Instead of complete structures, where the idea 
sits enthroned like a god in his temple, he gives us 
piles of materials, fragments of columns and altars, 
stones carved with fair faces of women and cherubs, 
with grinning masks, or with wild tangles of arabesque 
designs. In fact, he strongly suggests the Qothic orna- 
mentation of the Middle Ages, with its mixture of roses 
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and thistles, its leaves miming into heads, its bodies 
tapering into quaint mathematical designs, and its sin- 
gular blending of meaning and willful sport We see the 
same tendency, to indulge in the purely &ntastic, in 
Albert Diirer and other early Grerman painters. It is 
an element compounded of genius, egotism, yanity and 
fancy ; for the author insists on giving us the play and 
not the labor of his mind, — ^the detached suggestions 
and sketches, instead of the perfect picture. If this 
were Eichter's only characteristic, he would be an exact 
embodiment of the undeveloped Gterman mind. Intel- 
lect, in a crude, formless state of nature, is always will- 
ful and arrogant. Hence, the worship of form, as an 
ideal to be attained, purifies the author's conception 
from his merely personal whims and moods, and thrusts 
his egotism and vanity into the background, while forcing 
his fancy to serve as the law of beauty dictates. Eichter 
might have learned something of this, to his endless ad- 
vantage, had he allied himself with Goethe and Schiller, 
and borne with their honest criticism, instead of giving 
himself up wholly to the luxury of being praised, em- 
braced and wept over. In their correspondence the 
two poets called him a tragdaphy or Indian antelope, 
but there was no offence in applying this term to the 
gambols of such a free and nimble intellect 

Eichter's social success had also its share in mis- 
leading him. His independence and defiance of per- 
secution, during these long years of bitter poverty, had 
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giTen him an air of pride and dignity; ke liad a 
strong and finely -formed body and a snperb head, 
with a brow like Japiter's, and the frank eyes and 
mouth of a boy ; and thus, at the age of thirty-three, 
he burst npon the world, which first knew him nearly 
at the level of hia highest performajice. He was a 
welcome phenomenon at the courts of princes, Uaaes 
with all their ordinaiy associationB. Here was a ver- 
itable child of nature, who yet observed the laws of 
society. The aristocratic circles were charmed by his 
originality, brilliancy and gentleness, while they dreaded 
to provoke his powers of hnmor and satire ; so he was 
allowed to say things which startled the courtiers, 
he was petted and caressed, and at length innocently 
led to believe that the more freely he poured forth all 
the ingredients of his nature, without regard to their 
arrangement, the more he would gratify the world. His 
literary development therefore ceased, as I have already 
said. Hia pen became a permanent escape-pipe or drain 
for hifi mind, carrying off every thought as it welled up. 
Moreover, humor being the distinctive qn^ty of his 
genius, he could scarcely have risen to a higher plane 
without losing something of it on the way. Humor is a 
quality which may be wisely governed, refined by study 
and exercise, but it rigidly holds the mind to its own 
special sphere of thought and invention. It may slyly 
peep into the cloisters of earnest thought, but it keeps 
far away from the idtars of aspiration. 
18 
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Bichter is frequenilj called a poet in prose, bat the 
title is hardly correoi I will admit that he possessed 
a thoroughly poetic appreciation of natare, and that a 
few of his scattered conceptions are adapted to poetic 
treatment, bat I have rarely foand an anthor with bo 
little of the poetic faculty. His idea of prose, for the 
most part, seems to consist in tearing up sentences, and 
then putting the fragments together at random. Pas- 
sages of great tenderness and eloquence are frequent, 
but they are seldom rhythmical He sometimes refers 
to poets, but never quotes a line from them, except from 
the classic authors. A sweet pervading sentiment is 
often mistaken for poetry, but it is the difference be- 
tween a ton of marble-dust and a statue. 

I have indicated Bichter's chief deficiencies, and I 
now turn to his equally evident merits. His humor can 
hardly be illustrated by detached passages from his 
works, because it is so evenly woven into their entire 
textures. It is full of grotesque surprises, always whim- 
sical, often absurd, but it is never coarse or cruel. I have 
twice or thrice found men — ^not authors — who showed a 
very similar quality in conversation, where it is always 
delightful In Bichter^s case, the irresistible tendency 
to use all the knowledge crammed into his written 
cyclopaedia, is a hindrance to its lightest and freest 
exercise. One is sometimes reminded of a peasant- 
character, in a story by Auerbach, who always danced 
with three or four heavy iron wedges in his coat- 
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pockets, to keep the other dancers from crowding him. 
Often, howeyer, his anatomical, chemical or theological 
figures of speech are as clear and keen as flashes of 
lightning. Then through the humor we see the fea- 
tures of some profound truth, and say to the author, 
" Be as grotesque as you please, so you give us more of 
this I " 

A careful study of Bichter reveals the element wherein 
he most reflects the feeling of his time, and which ac- 
counts for his great popularity. He represents the strug- 
gle between a real state of things, which was nearly in- 
tolerable to a large class of Germans, and the dream of 
something better, sweeter and more harmonious in their 
lives. The more they felt the one, the more intense 
became the other. Socially and politically the country 
was already disorganized, while the living aspirations of 
the people were forced to accommodate themselves to 
the old, dead forms. There was, and could be, no im- 
provement until after a long season of bitter experience. 
Subjection to France, war, the mockery of the Holy 
Alliance, and revolution — ^fifty years of struggle — have 
brought about the transition ; and we can now hardly 
realize to ourselves the misery of the previous situa- 
tion. We flnd some expression of it in Schiller's poems, 
but it was embodied in Bichter. He knew the life of the 
people as no other German author : its realities were so 
branded into his nature that the ideal life, of which he 
and his readers dreamed, could not escape from them. 
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There is tlins in his works that continual and almost 
painful vibration between two extremes, which is an 
echo of the general restlessness. Gbrvinns says, in refer- 
ence to this characteristic : ^'you cannot walk with the 
classic cothurnus on one foot, and the other foot bare, 
without limping/' It is true that both extremes are 
generally represented in the same character ; but in the 
" Flegdjahre,'' they are divided ; the hero Walt being the 
poetic and ideal, and his twin-brother Yult the practical 
nature. This is one of the least confusing of Bichter's 
works, but it was never completed. He is skillful in 
presenting difficulties ; but when it comes to a solution, 
he seems powerless. In " SiebenJcils " also the two char- 
acters are divided, the wife, Lenette, being the practi- 
cal side of life ; and most readers will therefore find 
both these works more satisfactory than "Hesperus^* 
or " Titanj^ which are more ambitious in design. In 
them the general plot is quite hidden by the aberra- 
tions of the characters, and it would be very difficult 
to describe that of either in an intelligible way. The 
" Invisible Lodge " is simpler, and an outline of it can 
be given in a few words. A boy is taken, in infancy, and 
placed in comfortable subterranean chambers, where the 
few persons who attend to his needs and educate him 
impress upon his mind that the dark, narrow world 
which he knows is the real world. They describe to 
him sunshine, trees, flowers and all the varied appear- 
ances of nature as belonging to heaven, — a heaven 
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to be won "bj obedience, virtue and faith. His subter- 
ranean life is meant to symbolize ours : his transfer to 
the surface of the earth that of our souls to a higher 
and brighter sphere of existenee. But the symbolism is 
only material, not moral and spiritual: the boy ex- 
changes lamp-light for sunlight, color, the sounds of 
breezes, birds and streams and the blisa of the free air. 
On the other hand, he rises from the innocence and 
ignorance of his subterranean life to become acquainted 
with violence, selfishness and crime. Bichter saw his 
mistake, afterwards, and called the work "a bom ruin." 

As a specimen of his simpler descriptive style, I will 
quote a passage, translated by Carlyle, from his auto- 
biography, in which he gives us a picture of his father's 
household : 

" To represent the Jodli life of our HuiB Pan], — for bj this name 
we eball for ■ time diatlDgoieli him, yet ever changing it with others, 
— oar best coaree, 1 believe, will be to conduct Mm tltrongh % wbole 
tdfl-foar ; diridlng the nontml year into four senaona, aa so manj 
quarterlj Idyls ; fonr Idyls ezhanat his happineaa. 

" For the rest.letnooDemarrelat finding an Idjl-kingdom and pas- 
toral-world In a little hamlet and psjaonage. In the smBUesC bed yon 
can raise a tnlip-tree, which shall ertend its fiowery bonghs over all 
the garden ; and the life-breath of Joy can be inhaled as well through 
a window as In' the open wood and aky. Nay, Is not Man's Spirit (with 
all its iofinite celestial-spaces) wa]led-in wltbtn a six-feet Body, with 
integnments, and Malplghian mncases and capillary tubes ; and has 
only flvB strait world-windows, of Senses, to open for the bouDdless, 
TDond-ef ed, round-snnned All ; — and yet tt dlaceruB and teprodncea 
an All I 

"Scarcely do I know with which of Ike foor qoarterlj Idyls to 
begin ; for each is a little heavenly foreooort to the next : however. 
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the climax of joys, if we steri wHk Winter and Jannaiy, win periiaps 
be most apparent. In the cold, onr Father had eommonly, like an 
Alpine herdsman, come down from the npper altitade of hte wkmkj ; 
and, to the J07 of the children, was dwelling on the plain of the gen- 
eral family-room. In the morning, he sat by a window, committing 
his Sunday's sermon to memory ; and the three sons, Friti (who I 
myself am), and Adam, and Gottlieb carried, by tnms, the fall coffee- 
cup to him, and still more gladly carried back the empty one, becMue 
the carrier was then entitled to pick the nnmelted remains of the 
sugar-candy (taken against cough) from the bottom thereof. Oat of 
doors, truly, the sky covered all things with silence ; the brook with 
ice, the village with snow : but in our rooms there was life ; under the 
stove a pigeon-establishment; on the windows finch-cages ; on the floor, 
the invincible bull brach, our Bonne, the night-guardian of the oonrt- 
yard ; and a poodle, and the pretty Scharmantel (Poll), a present from 
the Lady von Plotho ; — and close by, the kitchen, with two maids ; 
and farther off, against the other end of the house, our stable, with 
all sorts of bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, and their noises : the 
threshers with their flails, also at work within the court-yard, I might 
reckon as another item. In this way, with nothing but society on all 
hands, the whole male portion of the household easily spent their 
forenoon in tasks of memory, not far from the female portion, as 
busily employed in cooking. 

"Holidays occur in every occupation ; thus I too had my airing 
holidays, — analogous to watering holidays,— so that I could travel out 
in the snow of the court-yard, and to the bam with its threshing. 
Nay, was there a delicate embassy to be transacted in the village, — for 
example, to the schoolmaster, to the tailor,— I was sure to be de- 
spatched thither in the middle of my lessons ; and thus I still got 
forth into the open air and the cold, and measured myself with the 
new snow. At noon, before our own dinner, we children might also, 
in the kitchen, have the hungry satisfaction to see the threshers 
fall-to and consume their victuals. 

"The afternoon, again, was still more important, and richer in 
joys. Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. In the long 
dusk, our Father walked to and fro ; and the children, according to 
ability, trotted under his night-gown, holding by his hands. At 
sound of the vesper-bell, we placed ourselves in a circle, and in concert 
devotionally chanted the hymn, Die jinstre Nacht hrickt stark herein 
(The gloomy night is gathering round). Only in villages, not in 
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' towns, where pTobablf there is more night than da; labor, have the 
eveaing chimes a meaning Mtd bekotf, and are the 8wBD-«>ng of the 
day : the eTening-bell is as it were the uiutHe of the over-lond heart, 
Kud, like a ranee dei cachet of the plains, calls men from their running 
and t<^ling, Into the land of silence and dreams. After a pleasant 
watching about the kitchen^door for the moonrise of candle-light, we 
saw oar wide room at once Uluminated and banioaded ; to wit, the 
wlndow-shnttera were closed and bolted ; and behind these window 
bastions and breastworks the child felt himself anaglj nestled, and 
well secured against Knecht Bnprecht, who on the outside coald not 
get In, but oulj' in vain keep growling and hamming." 

Those pass^es in Bicliter's works which are con- 
sidered purely sublime by his admirers, — wherein he is 
most earnest and profound — impress ns like a mind 
wandering through Chaos, and only not bewildered be- 
cause of intense faith in Qod and Man. Carlyle, in an 
article written soon after Bichter's death, recognized 
his highest qualities in this eloquent passage: "His 
faculties are all of gigantic mould ; cnmbrous, awkward 
in their movements ; large and splendid rather than 
harmonious or beautiful, yet joined in livii^ anion, and 
of force and compass altogether extraordinary. He 
has an intellect vehement, ru^^d, irresistible ; crushing 
in pieces the hardest problems, piercing into the most 
hidden combinations of things and grasping the most 
distant : an imagination vague, sombre, splendid or ap- 
palling, — brooding over the abysses of Being, wander- 
ing through Infinitude, and summoning before us, in its 
dim religious light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity or 
terror ; a fancy of exuberance literally unexampled, for 
it pours forth its treasures with a lavishness which 
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knows no limits, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on every 
grass-blade, and sowing the Earth at large with orient 
pearL" 

This is the testimony of an author who resembles 
Eichter in the character of his humor and the arrogant 
individuality of his style. In regard to the latter. Car- 
lyle quotes Lessing's phrase : " Every man has his own 
style, like his own nose," and adds: "True, there are 
noses of wonderful dimensions, but no nose can justly 
be amputated by the public" I think, however, that 
we have a right to object when the author insists on 
twisting and pinching his nose out of shape, or changing 
its natural hue into a shining redness, through the reck- 
less intemperance of his fancy. 

To illustrate Eichter by quotations is like taking 
single trees out of a jungle where a thousand different 
kinds are matted together. There are remarkably few 
short passages which are complete when torn from the 
context What he says of, or rather to, Music, has often 
been quoted — " Away ! thou speakest of that which all 
my life I have passionately sought, which I never find, 
and never shall find!" Another fine expression is: 
"Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has 
not made all other mothers venerable!" In matters 
of faith he was entirely independent, doubting or deny- 
ing as his nature prompted ; yet he says : " When in 
your last hour all faculty in the broken spirit shall fade 
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awaj and die into inanitj — imagination, thotight, effort, 
enjoTment — then at the last will the night-flower of 
Belief alone continne blooming, and refresh with its 
perfume in the closing darkness." Here is a brief pas- 
sage which embodies an important truth : " Tmthfulness 
is not so mnch a branch as a blossom of moral, manly 
strength. The weak, whether they will or not, mnst 
lie. As respects children, for the first five years they 
ntter neither truth nor falsehood — they only spe^ 
Their talk is thinking alond ; and as one-half of their 
thought is often an affirmative, and the other half a 
negative, and, unlike us, they express both, they often 
seem to lie while they are only talking with them- 
selves." 

I might multiply short quotations like these, but 
they would suggest a false rather than a true im- 
pression of the author. His glimpses of graver thought 
are generally coherent, because the exercise of his 
humor is suspended. It is also very difficult to repro> 
duce the peculiar quality of his prose in a truislation. 
Its singular, broken cadences, its promise of melodies 
which are always shattered by discords, require that 
the form should be almost as carefully retained as in 
translating poetry. The pass^es given by Carlyle are 
much the best translations, on account of the intellec- 
tual resemblances between him and Bichter. 

You will easily understand that a large class of read- 
ers are naturally repelled by Eichter. In (Jerman criti- 
18* 
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cism you will find the most divergent estimates of his 
genius ; but no judgment of a purely literary character 
can be just. His deep and tender humanity must be 
recognized, as we recognize it in Bums and Hood. In 
literary art, he is only a disorganizing element, while 
his moral power and influence have been wholly pure 
and beneficent Even his vanity never offends us, for 
it is as candid and transparent as that of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. That so much strength and weakness, 
so much delicacy and coarseness, so much knowledge 
and ignorance, so much melting sentiment and gro- 
tesque humor, should not only be co-existent, but 
mixed through and through one another, in the same 
brain, makes him a permanent phenomenon. There is 
nothing like him in the literature of any country. If 
we call him great, we shall find a thousand reasons for 
taking back the epithet ; yet we cannot possibly press 
him back into any middle place. Nothing remains for 
us but to accept the term invented by his followers, 
and call him " Der Mnzige " — " The Unique." 
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" We commend them most heartily to our teachers, and confidently predict 
that wherever one of these volumes is used, the whole series will speedily and eagerly 
be adopted." — EducatioHal Mont.'iiy 0/ Virginia. 

^^ We find them to be very accurate and reliable in the presentation of the text, 
and concise and scholarly in the introduction and commentary. We are glad to know 
that we are not to lack hereafter what we have heretofore greatly needed— a carefully 
rdited and scholarly series of text books for the student of German literature."— ^f/t<w/ 
BulUiin. 

^* We cannot commend the make-up of Hrrmank and Dorothra too highly, 
its elegance and neatness justifying all praise. The complete set will be as valuable to 
a student or to a reader of German as any we have seen of its class, and a large demand 
would but be a just appreciation of the care and fine qualities shown by the editor, or 
the taste and beauiy ot the little volumes themselves.— />a//y Evening Trax»eller. 

^^ The series will form a set of delightful and valuable text- books tor the stu- 
dents of German. I shall without doubt introduce some or all of them into my classes.** 
— PaOF. yf Hvx^ 0/ Wabash College, 

** They are the best edited text-books in modem languages that it has ever 
been my gooa fortune to meet with."— Prop. Massib 0/ Richmond College. 

^* GoRTiiB*s Prose deserves special commendation for the exquisite perfection 
of the text, no less than for the care rrof Hart, so thoroughly at home on such subjects, 
has displayed, both as editor and commentator. The reception of the experimental 
volumes has been so cordial as to justify the publication of tiie supplementary series.*' 
—A'. Y, World. 

'^ This series is provln^^ its worth wherever brought into use. There is no 
question that the study of the German language might be greatly extended with profit, 
and as a means to an end the German classics are serving an invaluable purpose, by 
introducing to the students of that language the best thoughts in both poetry and prose 
of the German literature.*' — Syracuse journal. 

** A gentleman of the acknowledged ability of Professor Hart, with such a 
praiseworthy intention, can hardly fail to do such good work. The excellence of the 
plan of the work, and the thoroughness of the notes are seen at a glance." — Liberal 
Christian, 

** They are treasures of which students and lovers of German literature should 
not fail to possess themselves, and which can be received only with the highest favor." 
— Cotumonwealth . 

" James Morgan Hart is one of the best known American students of German. 
He has written several things on Germany and the German character that entitle 
his opinions to the highest respect. He is of all men the one most eminently fitted for 
the task of editing this series, and we can heartily recommend it to American readers 
of German." — The Journal. 
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" Thia ti one of the neacw ind beS collectloni of German 
M«i lor niiiny ■ ilay. It il published In a. hand; volume, upon hi 
clear tvpe,— in fad ■ model o( dainly typograph)'. The conlenli 
ling. Tbeie is scarcely a place where Gemian ii uuiihtthai it wo 
ble, and if ll Is received uiTlh the [avor 11 metiu. 11 will quickly ni 
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" This is a most eiccHenc coliecllon of Gsrman poems. They are ananged In 
four parts according 10 asyalem of Rraditkm.md It Is refreiblne to liad that Sere a 
single booh Is sufficient for ihe purpoao which oTdlncniy woukT require lour."— Tin 



•• The editor reminds readen in his preface or Goethe's maxim, that one should 
read at lesil 'one good poem a lUy,' He uyabeaulirul precepts and liulhs eipreracd 
.In good poetry win ever exercise a beneficial influence, and younfr and old will enjoy 
them as though they were their own thoughts. The collection will be of great ser^ce 
to students in the German lar^uage."— £iv>ri'iif Eifrcit. 

" The poems in Ihis collection have been selected and anan^d with eicellenl 
ludemenl. German poclrv has many short pieces that are poi^liL-al B"ns. l-aTRe use 
has been made of these, and vailely of tnplcs and meters has been carefully kept in 
view. The book la very handsomely printed, and in ail respects it deserves attention.'* 

" The book contains the gems of German minor song, by Ihe grealesl German 
singers, and will prove a most acceptable and valuable coatribuiion to the slock of 
■chool and family reading.''—.^. Leuii KifuUiia: 
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" No language presents so well aa Ihe Gemian an oppoclunllyto prepare a com- 

the scholar shall become ai:()ualnled with great authors in their mast playful moods. 
The book has that most necessary characterislic in a book lor young readeni of a forelffa 

lunliBr with the Genuao could desire."— <.'4n('/ii« l-nitii. 

" N'olhlnp; facilitates the acijulsltlon of German more than the committing to 

di^^Dr''atVndu^ w!ti be welcume ta'thouundU ^Mr,' K^iiim^u drawn^rom ilie 
purer fnuntains of German verse, and has arranged the nieces in four sections adapted 
lo the use of our graded schools, giving twenty-tire of the simple kind for primary pu- 

an<Vd!."oiLng^wo-Siihsol''tt^wnoIeut£e needs of the high sdioois^The &er'uy 
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